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PREFACE 



BY 



THE TRANSLATOR. 



The Work now offered to the English reader 
exhibits a complete view of the antiquities, 
manners, customs, religious ceremonies, laws, 
arts, and literature of ancient Greece, at the 
period of its greatest splendour. A know- 
ledge of these has hitherto been only attain- 
able by a laborious perusal of writers who 
have been little solicitous to join entertainment 
with instruction. The Travels of Anacharsis, 
on the contrary, are «o written, that the reader 
may freq^iently be induced to ima'gine he is 
perusing a work of mere amusement, inven- 
tion, and fancy ; till his eye glances to the 
bottom of the page, when he perceives there 
is scarcely a sentence, and not a single fact or 
circumstance, but is supported by the au- 
thority of some ancient author. The great 
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number of these quotations may, perhaps, 
at first sight, seem to have been unnecessary, 
and to have more the appearance of a pa- 
rade of erudition, than to be of any real 
utility: but it is to be remembered that, at 
the Same time that they must be highly 
acceptable to the man of real learning, by 
enabling him to refer immediately to the 
original author, they are extremely useful^ 
nay, I may say, absolutely necessary, even to 
such readers as can never be supposed to have 
any intention to consult the authorities quoted i 
as they clearly show that such an idea, or sudi 
a circumstance, is not merely a decoration^ 
or the offspring of the fancy of the author, 
but immediately taken from some ancient 
writer, and therefore perfectly accordant to 
the geuCTal scope and plan of the work. 

A summary of the history of Greece for 
the same period is likewise given, in which the 
same novelty of plan is consistently preserved. 
In the private letters which pass between 
Anacharsis and his friends, relative to the 
designs of Philip of Macedon, and the pro- 
gress of that ambitious and subtle politician 
in his attempts, which ultimately proved but 
too successful, to overturn tjie liberty of 
Gr^ce, and render himself its sovereign, the 
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circumstances are selected with great judg- 
ment and delicacy: they. are precisely such 
as may be supposed to have been the popular 
topics of the day among the giddy multitude 
of Athens ; and many of them will be found 
new even to such persons as are already to- 
lerably acquainted with the history of that 
period. This is indeed a merit which pervades 
the whole work. The novelty of the plan 
might have been an apology for the introduc- 
tion of common-place facts and trite anec- 
dotes : but though it was impossible, consis-> 
tent with the nature of the design, not to give 
many which must be familiar to those who are 
at all acquainted with the Grecian history and 
antiquities, yet it is certain. there are still very 
many which will be found new by those whose 
knowledge of these subjects deserves not to be 
termed superficial. 

As I have spoken of the novelty of the 
plaa, it may not be improper to mention what 
has already been said on that subject, as it 
will afford an opportunity to introduce the 
account which the Abb6 has himself givea ot 
the origin of his design, and which may be 
C(»8idered as a proper supplement to his 
advertisement that immediately follows this 
preface^ 
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In one of the most respectable of the pre- 
sent periodical publications, the author of an 
extremely judicious critique on the original of 
this work had hinted the " possibility that the 
learned author of Anacharsis had taken the 
hiiit of his plan from the supposed but excel- 
lent Ath:enian Letters ; a work very little 
known, because never (properly speaking) 
published. It consists of the imaginary cor- 
respondence of a set of Greek gentlemen, the 
contemporaries of Socrates, Pericles, and 
Plato ; but was in reality the actual confe- 
spondence of a society of ingenious persons, 
of the university of Cambridge; who, in this 
assumed mode, communicated to each other 
the result of their researches into ancient his- 
tory ; and produced the best commentary on 
Thucydides that ever was ^vritten. At length, 
the number of their letters became so con- 
siderable, that, to prevent the trouble of tran- 
scribing them for the use of the Society, it was 
resolved to print about a dozen copies ; which 
was accordingly done by Bettenham, in four 
octavo volumes, 1741 *."' 

The Abb6 Barthelemy having seen this in 
France, wrote a letter in consequence to M. 

♦ Monthly Review, Appendix to Vol. liuui. 
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Dutens, a respectable foreign gentleman re- 
siding in London, in which he assures him 
that " it was not till after the publication of 
his work that he heard oi the Ath€7iia?i Letters; 
and that chance alone gave him the idea of 
it/' He adds, " I travelled into Italy in 1755: 
the' appearance of this beautiful country made 
me regret its ancient glory ; and I was con- 
tinually transporting myself to that period of 
the revival of letters and the arts, when each 
city should grow proud with the prosperity of 
the former, and ornament itself with the pro- 
ductions of thie latter ; the Medici, the Ursini^ 
the Farnesij the House of Est, and other petty 
sovereigns, hitherto divided by separate in- 
terests, should emulate each other in drawing 
to their courts both amusement and talents. 
These pleasing visions so often presenting 
themselves to my imagination, I thought it 
might be possible to embody them, in sup- 
posed travels through Italy, toward the reign 
of Leo X, I reflected for some time on this 
project ; and then perceived it would engage 
me in inquiries too remote from those which 
had hitherto occupied my attention. The 
history of the Greeks just then suddenly 
oflfering to my view a more extended, and 
stiU more dramatic scene, I eagerly embraced 
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it; and at my return from Italy, in 1757> 
began the Travels of Anacharsis */^ 

I have yet to say a word or two of the 
translation. I have, in general, been rather 
solicitous to give the meaning of the original 
faithfully and accurately, than to be minutely 
nice in my language and style. At the same 
time, I have not been unmindful of endea- 
vouring, at least, to make my author speak 
good English, and untainted, as much as may 
be, with foreign idiom; but I am far from 
•having sufficient vanity to suppose that from 
the latter of these defects my version is entirely 
free. The difficulty of translation is best 
known to those who have most frequently at- 
tempted to render what has been written in 
one language into another ; nor to those who 
Tiave seldom been so employed can the dif- 
ficulties by which this species of composition 
is surrounded, be distinctly knoAvn. Unfaith- 
fulness to the author on the one hand, and cor- 
ruption of idiom on the other, are the Cha- 
rybdis and Scylla of translators. Different 
nations not only use different words and ex- 
pressions to signify the same thing, but have 

^ See on the same subject the Memoirs oj the life of 
M. Barthelemt/f &c. wriiten by himself, prefixed to this 
edition, Memoir III. 
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different modes of thinking on the same sub* 
ject. The ardour and vivacity of our sanguine 
neighbour* frequently appear unnatural, and 
even ridiculous, to our more phlegmatic 
countrymen. Metaphors authorized by cus- 
tom, the great arbiter in every question of 
this kind, may appear proper, and even 
elegant, in one language ; when in another, to 
which they are novelty, they would be 
esteemed harsh, forced, and inadmissible; 
and great is the perplexity frequently oc- 
casioned to the translator by such figures : if 
he admits the metaphor, he offends by risking 
an expression unusual, harsh,, and in some 
sense chargeable with foreign idiom ; if he 
entirely neglects it, he enfeebles the language; 
and if he substitutes another, more agreeable 
to the genius of his own tongue, it may be 
alleged that he has not kept sufficiently close 
to the expression of his author. The French 
language frequently indulges in such figura- 
tive expressions: the sentimental ardour of 
the nation continually produces a style which 
to an English reader will appear to border on 
inflation and bombast. There is certainly 
much less of this style in the present work 
than in many others in that language; be- 
cause tlie author having formed his taste cm 
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the coraeet and chaste modek of antiquity, 
has given less into it : but still the genius of 

« 

the language will occasionally display itself, 
and the translator find reason to exclaim — 

• • • 

Nobis non licet esse tarn dissertis. 

But without pursuing this discussion far- 
ther, I shall proceed to what is of more im- 
poitance to the reader who seeks for infor- 
mation — the care that has been taken to 
present him with a faithful arid: accurate 
version. The translator, though he ;has be- 
stowed the utmost attention to perform pro- 
perly this part of his task, does not mean 
arrogantly to affirm that he has committed no 
mistakes. If such should be discovered, let 
the wide field, which the work embraces, be 
taken into consideration; it includes almost 



every art, and the whole circle of ancient 
literature : to .assert that no error has^ been 
committed in the expression or the proper 
technical terms relative to thesfe, could only 
display the presumptuous conceit of igno- 
rance. 

As custom has bestowed on languages dif- 
ferent metaphors, so also has it furnished some 
with terms more apposite than others perhaps 
possess. The French expression, place pub^ 
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lique, used to signify the place which was at 
once the market, and that in which the people 
met to converse, and assembled to deliberate 
on public affairs, appears to me preferable to 
the term forum, by which I have rendered it, 
and which has been adopted from the Ro- 
mans, who employed it to express the same 
kind of place ; but it seems scarcely apphed 
with propriety when we are speaking of a 
Grecian city. The word tribune, likewise, 
which the French employ to signify the pul-» 
pit or gallery from which the orators ad- 
dressed the people, is to be preferred to the 
word rostrum, which I have used to avoid cir- 
cumlocution. This, like the former, is of Latin 
origin : the Romans indeed alwjiys used it in 
the plural (rostra) ; and I should have written 
it so, had I spoken of that which stood in tte 
Roman forum : but it is more familiar than 
the word suggestum, which indeed might have 
been more proper, and is to ibe found in 
our English dictionaries, where the latter is 
not. 

The French measures in the work and in 
the tables I have carefully reduced to English. 
The leagues I have given as they stood, be- 
cause llie difference between them and a 
measure of three English miles, is too little to 
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deserve notice. But it may not be improper 
to mention here, that the league of 2500 toises, 
used by M. Barthelemy in this work, is longer 
than three English statute miles by 48 yards, 
2 feet, 3 inches. Where an odd number of 
toises has been added to the leagues, I have 
generally reduced them to the half, quarter, or 
some fraction of the league ; but if more ac- 
curacy should be required, it may always be 
, obtained by referring to the tables at the end 
of the work, for the value of the stadia, &c. in 
French and English measures. Some of the 
reductions into English yards, feet, &c. in the 
first volumes, differ a little from those given in 
the tables ; because I then used the propor- 
tion given by Mr. Grahain, in vol. xlii. of 
the Philosophical Transactions, according to 
which the French foot is to the English as 114 
to 107, or equal to 12,785 inches English : 
but in reducing the tables, I have made use 
of a later and more correct proportion, given 
in the Philosophical Transactions, vol. Iviii. 
page 325, by the late Astronomer Royal, 
Dr. Maskelyne ; who, on occasion of the men- 
suration of a degree of latitude in North 
America, applied to that excellent astronomer 
M/ de la Landa, who sent him from Paris 
two toises exactly adjusted to the standard of 
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those made use of by Messrs. de la Condamine 
and Bouguer in the measure of a degree of 
latitude in Peru; from the mean length of 
which it appeared that the French toise con- 
tain 767,344 Enghsh inches. The French 
weights I have computed from the proportion 
of the French and English grains, as given by 
M. Barthelemy himself. 

In the quarto volume, the maps alone may 
be considered as a new and valuable work. 
The introductory observations by which they 
are accompanied, prove the labour and care 
that the compiler of them, M. Barbi6 du Bo- 
cage, has used to render them more accurate 
than any thing of the kind that has hitherto 
appeared. The translator has endeavoured 
to bestow equal care to give the names of 
places correctly, as they are found in ancient 
authors. There is scarcely a single town, 
the name of which has not been sought for 
and examined in Strabo, Pausanias, or 
Pliny. 

I shall here conclude my address to the 
read» and the critic, and submit to the at- 
tention of the one and the candour of the other, 
a work^ which, unless I am mistaken, is equal 
to «ny that France has for many years past 
produced, and the excellencies of which may 
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perhaps make the defects of the translation 
pass unnoticed. ' 



With respect to the additions and emend- 
ations made in this new edition, the reader is 
referred to the Advertisement of the French 
editors of the last Paris edition, which fol- 
lows this preface. It will be sufficient to saj 
that the whole work has been carefully revised 
after that edition, which was prepared for the 
press by M. Barthelemy himself, though hip 
death prevented it from being published under 
his inspection ; and that all the insertions and 
corrections have been made in their proper 
places. 

The Atlas has been entirely re-aigraved 
after the new French plates of the corrected 
edition, and is very considerably superior in 
point of execution to that of the former edi- 
tions either English or French. It is to be 
observed, however, that the new large map (of 
Greece and the (Grecian Colonies) critical ob- 
servations on which compose so large a part 
of the quarto volume, has never been publish^ 
ed in France, and consequently is not to be 
found in the Atlas of the present English edi- 
tion. But the account given of it in the 
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quartx) volume contains so much valuable geo- 
graphical information, that it could not with 
any propriety be omitted. Besides, when it 
shall make its appearance, it will be engraved 
without delay to complete the maps illustrative 
of this work. 

W. BEAUMONT. 

Hoxton, September 17, 1806, • 
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OFTHB 



FRENCH EDITORS, 



TO 



THE LAST OR FOURTH FRENCH EDITION. 



M. Baethelemy had prepared a fourth 
edition of this work which he proposed to 
publish himself, when literature, the sciencesi 
and his friends were deprived of him by death, 
on the 30th of April, 1795, in the eightieth 
year of his age. This edition we now present 
to the public from a copy of that of 1790, in 
which he had written, with his own hand, a 
great number of corrections and adpi« 

TIONS. 

The CORRECTIONS are too numerous to 
be pointed out here. They are of two kinds, 
one of which relates merely to the style and 
expression, and the other, to errors with re* 
spect to facts, names, and dates, which had 
escaped the attention of M» Barthdemy, and 
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in the examination and rectification of whichr'' 
he had been employed to the end of his in- 
dustrious life. 

Among the additions will be found an 
excellent memoir by the late M. Mariette, on 
the Plan of a Grecian House^ in a note to the 
chapter on the Houses and Entertainments of 
the Athenians J which Barthelemy regretted he 
had not inserted in the preceding editions. — 
Several other insertions, more or less con- 
siderable, will be found in the course of the 
work, particularly in the chapters on the 
Ol^pic GameSy on Education^ on Argolis^ on 
Socratesy on Happiness^ &c. Three new Tables 
are also added to the twelve of the former 
editions, viz. a Table of the Attic Months ; 
another, of the Tribunals and Magistrates of 
Athens ; and a third, of the Grecian Colonies. 

These new Tables have been drawn up at 
the desire and according to the ideas of M. 
Barthelemy, by one^ of his friends and col- 
leagues of the Academy of Inscriptions. The 
Tables of illustrious Men in the former edi- 
tions were compiled by the same author, who 
in this has corrected them, enlarged them by 
about one half, and made other improvements 
which are sufficiently pointed out in the ad- 
vertisement by which they are preceded, in 
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fine he has revised and corrected the first 
Table, that of the Epochs^ with all the atten- 
tion which a subject so difficult and impor- 
tant requires. 

The Atlas to this edition will be found to 
be much more worthy of the wotk it is in* 
tended to illustrate. M. Barbi6 du Bocage, 
author of that of the preceding editions, has 
revised it with the greatest care, enlarged it' 
with nine new plates, and spared no labour to 
improve it conformably to all the new infor- 
mation relative to Greece which he has been 
able to procure since the pubhcation of the 
former. We are likewise indebted to him for 
al Table of Comparative Geography^ in which 
he has annexed to the ancient names of the 
places mentioned in the work and in the 
maps, those by which they are known at the 
present time. 

When we say that this Atlas, consisting of 
forty plates^ one of which (the General Map of 
Greece and the Grecian Colonies^) is on a whole 
sheet of large eagle paper, is engraved by M. 
M^Tardieu, jun. and Pillement, we sufficiently 
vouch for the superiority of its execution. 

We have prefixed to this edition Three 

^ This map, as has been observed, has never been pub- 
Itthed. 

VOi. I. C 
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Memoirs of the Life, and relatvoe to some of the 
Works of John James Barthelemy, written by 
himself in 1792 «^ 1793. The author did 
not intend them for the press, but we were of 
opinion that the pubhc would read with plea- 
sure aad interest the narrative in which so 
celebrated a writer relates to his family and 
his friends the principal circumstances of his 
life, with that simplicity and candour which 
formed the basis of his character. 

As it cannot but be highly agreeable to 
all who cultivate Uterature and the scieiiaes 
to contemplate the features and characteristic 
countenance of so distinguished a writer as 
M. Barthdemy, we have embellished this edi- 
tion with his portrait, designed from Kfe, and 
engraved by M. Saint Aubin. 
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OP 

THE LIFE, 
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OP 

J. J. BARTHELEMY. 

Written by himself in 1792 and 1798. 



MEMOIR I. 

In this inaction to which my misfoFtunesi 
and the course of events have reduced me, 
retired to an abode*, where the image of 
the greatest virtues may well asuage the 
impression of the severest pains, I propose 
to give a narrative, summarily, and without 
ostentation, of the principal incidents of my 
life. 

Formerly the materials which I am 
about to collect, n^ight have been useful to 

* In the apartment assigned him by Madame de 
Choiseul in her house. 
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the Perpetual Secretary of the Academy of 
Inscriptions and Belles Lettres, when ap- 
pointed to niake the historical euloginm of 
each of the members of that body ; they 
might have been useful to such historians 
as Father Niceron, who, when compiling the 
history of literary persons, collect even their 
most trifling productions, and record their 
most indifferent actions : they may at any 
rate be consulted with utility, by those who 
in foreign countries employ themselves on 
the subjects which I have treated, because 
they may be found to contain some useful 
notices. I say, in foreign countries, for this 
kind of literature may be considered as ab- 
solutely lost in France. 

Some celebrated authors, such as M^ 
Huet, have left us an account of their ac- 
tions and their writings : they had claiiAs 
to perpetuate the remembrance of them, and 
to interest posterity. As for me, I have no 
other motive than to consume some of those 
moments which now pass away with so 
much heaviness. I shall leave this produc- 
tion of my dotage to my nephews, regretting 
that I have nothing to leave them of more 
real value. 



: OF J. J. BARTHELSMV* 5 

My family has long been settled at Ati- 
bagne, a handsome small town, situate 
between Marseilles and Toulon. Joseph 
Barthelemy, my father, who enjoyed an 
easy fortune, married Magdeleine Rastit, the 
daughter of a merchant of Cassis, a small 
neighbouring port, where trade was then 
vei^ flourishing. During a visit which my 
mother made to her relations, she was 
brought to bed of me, on the 20th of Ja- 
nuary, 1716. I was soon after conveyed 
to Aubagne, where I passed my infancy. 

At the age of four years, I lost my mo- 
ther, who was still very young. Those who 
knew her, have described her to me as a 
woman of talents and wit. I had not the 
happiness to profit by her example ; but I 
had more than once the melancholy pleasure 
of weeping for her. My father, who was in- 
consolable, took me every day, morning 
and evening by the hand, during the stay 
we made in the country, and led me to a 
solitary place. There he made me sit down 
by him, and dissolving into tears, bade me 
weep for the tenderest of mothers. This 
affecting scene, which for a long time was 
firequendy repeated, made on my heart an 
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impression so profound, that it has never 
been effaced. 

My mother had left two sons and two 
daughters. Never was family more united, 
or riiore attached to its duties. My lather 
had so completely obtained the esteem of 
his fellow citizens, that the day of his death 
was a day of mourning to the whole town. 
The death of ray brother afterwards pro- 
duced the same effect ; and when i saw this 
succession of viitues pass to his children, I 
had not the vanity of birth, but I fdt the 
pride of it ; and I have often said to myself, 
that I would not have chosen another family, 
if that choice had been at my disposal. 

At the age of twelve years, my father 
placed me in the college of the Oratory al; 
Marseilles, where I enter^ in the fourtli 
class. I imbibed the rudiments of classicai 

» 

learning under Father Raynaud, who has 
sinise distinguished himself at Paris in the 
pulpit. He had before distinguished him^ 
%elf by prizes both in prose and poetary, 
which he had gained in the academy of 
Marseilles, and m the French acadqoi^. 
He had much taste, and took a pleasure in 
exercising ours, especiaUy da rM^oric. He 



would frequently retBin us after tibe com- 
mon instruction of the class, to the number 
of iseven or eight : he read to us the best 
authors, made us observe their beauties, in* 
teiested us by asking our opinions, and 
soxmelsmes proposed to us subjects on which 
to make a trial of our abilities. 

One day he asked of us a descriptian 
of a tempest in Frenck verse. Each brought 
hb production, and the next day they were 
read in a little committee. He appeared 
«ry weB pka«d with mi«. A o^onA 
a&erwards he gave publicly a literary, es:er^ 
dfie ia a great hall of the college. I wns 
too timid to take a part, and seated myself 
in A comer of the hall, wl^re soon afteiw 
ward« the best company in Marseilles, both 
ladies and gentlemen, b^am to collect. 
Gm a sudden I saw every body rise, in con- 
se^enee of the entrance of M^ de la VkM 
clede, Perpetual Secretary of the Academy 
of Marseiltes^ which had be^i estaUiidifid 
seme years. He was a person greatly es^^ 
teemed and ' respected ^ FfU;her Raynaud, 
hiji friend, went before hkn, and placed him 
<»i tke firsts seat. I Wias ih&a fifteen years 
of age. AiMLOlig this numerous copipany 
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were some of the finest women in the city, 
elegantly dressed, but I saw only M. de la 
Visclede, and my heart palpitated when I 
saw him. 

A moment aftenvards he rose, as did 
Father Raynaud, who, after having cast his 
eyes on every side, discovered me in my 
corner, and made me a sign to approach. 
I held down my head, bent my body, and 
endeavoured to conceal myself behind some 
of my comrades, who betrayed me. At 
length Father Raynaud having called me 
with a very loud voice, I seemed to hear 
my sentence of death. All eyes were im- 
mediately turned upon me. I was obliged 
to cross the hall through its whole lengths 
over very narrow and close benches, stum- 
bling at every step, to the right, to the left, 
forward^, aiid backwards, incommoding and 
trampling cm robes, mantelets, head-dreisses» 
&c. till after a long and disastrous journey, 
I al length reached M. de la Visclede, who 
taking me by the hand, presented me to tbd 
assembly, and spoke of tlie description of a 
tempest which I had given to Father Ray- 
naud, with the most pompous ^ogium of 
my supposed talents. I was the more dis<* 
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Concerted, as I had taken this description 
ahnost entirely from the Iliad of de la 
Motte. At length M. de la Visclede was 
silent, and my condition may be judged of 
from my answer. With a faultering voice, 
I pronounced — " Sir — Sir, I have the ho- 
nour to be — ^your most humble and most 
obedient servant, Barthelemy/^ I retired 
overwhelmed with shame, and in despair at 
possessing so much genius. 

M. de la Visdede, with whom I had af- 
terwards occasion to become acquainted, 
was eager to promote the progress of litera- 
ture, and interested himiself in the most 
Hvely manner in favour of all young piar- 
sons who shewed a disposition towards it ; 
but he was so good and so mild that he 
could only inspire them with p3*esumption. 

I was myself intended for the church, 
but as the Bishop of Marseilles, M. de Bel- 
zunce, refused to admit to holy orders those 
who had studied at the Oratory, I entered 
en a course of lectuiies on philosophy, and 
another on divinity, at the college of the 
Jesuits. In the firat. of these courses the 
profe^ssor wishing to give . us an idea of a 
cube, and (having long perplexed himself to 
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HO purpose, at last took his three^comeped 
cap and said,—" Here is a cube/' In the 
second, the morning professor, jfor two hours 
^very day, during three whole years, foam*^ 
ed and gesticulated Uke one possessed, td 
prove that the iive propositions were in 
Jansenius. 

I had fortunately framed for myself a 
plan €if istudy which rendered me indiffer*^ 
ent to the follies and frenzy of my new 
governors. Before I leiR; the Oratory, I had 
requested x>ne of my comrades to commtmi^ 
eate to me the notes of the lectures on phi-* 
losophy there given. The system explained 
was that of Descartes, which was very much 
disliked by the Jesuits. I transcribed and 
studied these xmies m private^ 
« I applied myself a£ the same liiiie^ to Aie 
aiieiesfct' languages, especially the Greek, to 
fikmlitaHie my-stody of the Hebrew, >of whieb 
I dfeposed the roots in tedmical verses, stiii 
wo(r9e than ti[)ose of liie: Gi^ec^ roots of FmU 
Boyal. i ^afterwards oompared the Hebrew 
text witibi the Samaritan, as als^ with the 
Chaldee and Sryiiac versions. I em^ployeA 
My«elf Hfceif we in «admg the h«toTy4rf.tiie 
eburc^, pardcuk^ily ti^at of the §mt ageis. 
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This application drew tbe attention of 
the professor, appointed to give m, every 
aH^noon, lectures on the Bible, the Coun- 
cils, and the Fathers. He was a man of 
meol:, his approbation flattered me, and to 
Justify it, I conceived the project of main«^ 
taining a thesis under his presidency, which 
should embrace the principal questions re- 
lative to the books of the Holy Scripture, 
and the history and discipline of the church. 
T— These were very numermis ; each article 
presented matter for a multitude of discus-* 
sions, and required a profound investiga/- 
tioQ,. Ten vigorous Benedictines would aot 
hava dared to have undertaken this immense 
eoterpme ; bu,t I was young, ignorant, and 
regardless of labour. My professor, no 
daiiiJ6t^ feared to disoourage me by inform-* 
i^^ me^tjiiat th^ p)aa was jtoo va«t. I pre^ 
ci^tated myself into the cthoos? <^ plunged 
4»to it sio deeply ^t I iM daiaigerowly ill. 
Iq the la^Qiguid static in whicb I afterwards 
for a long time found myself, I only wished 
tb^x^m of my str^ngtjb^ ;tbt^t I«»igbt again 
abuse it, 

i^P ihe 4«wiiuu:y at Marseilles, which was 
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conducted by the Lazarists, where I again 
found a professor o^ divinity who was to- 
lerably rational, and every morning at five, 
a meditation which was not always so. It 
was taken from a work composed by Beu- 
velet. The next day after my arrival we 
had read to us, slowly, and in detached 
phrases, the chapter in which Beuvelet 
compares the church to a ship, of which the 
pope is the captain ; the bishops are the 
lieutenants ; after whom come priests, dea- 
cons, &c. It was required to reflect seri- 
ously during half an hour, on this parallel. 
Without waiting for the end of the chaptei*, 
the idea occurred to me that in this mys- 
terious ship I could be only a cabin-boy. 
I told this conceit to the student next me, 
who commimicated it to another next him, 
asid on a sudden the silence was interrupted 
by a general laugh, of which the superior 
wished to know the cause : when informed 
of it, he had the good sense to laugh like- 
wise. 

In this seminary I had a great deal of 
leisure. I studied the Arabic language ; I 
collected all its roots contained in the im- 
mense dictionary of Golius, and formed 
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them into detestable technical verses, which 
I had much difficulty to remember, and 
which I soon after forgot. To join practice 
to theory, I made an acquaintance with a 
young Maronite, brought up at Rome, in 
the college delta Fropaganda^ and settled at 
Marseilles with one of his uncles, who traded 
to the Levant. He came to me every day, 
and we talked Arabic. One day he . told 
me that I should raider a real serviqe to 
many Maronites, Armenians, and ot^r 
Arabian c^itholics, who did not sufficiently 
understand French, if I would preach to 
th^n the word of God in their language. 
He had some Arabic sermons, icomposed by 
a Jesuit preacher of the Propaganda. Qf 
these we chose the least absurd, and I 
learned it by heart. My auditors, who 
were in mumber about forty, ,met in a hall 
of the seminary. . They found somewhat of 
a foreign accent in my pronunciation ; bvt 
were in otlier respects so well satisfied, th^t 
they requested with importunity a second 
sermon; I consented, and the next day some 
of them came to intreat me to hear them 
confess ; but I told them I did not under- 
stand the knguage of Arabisin sinners. 
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This was only a foolish exhibition : the 
feUowiltig incident maj serve as a lesaoii to 
guard us against, the charlatanism of eru^ 
dition. My master had drawn up for my 
use some Arabic dialogues, which contained 
questions and answers, comphments, and 
diiFerent phrases used in conversation, ^ for 
example — Good day, sir ; how do you do ? 
—Very well, at your service. — ^I have not 
seen you for a long time.— I have beai m 
the country, &c 

One day I' wa.s told that some permns 
Were inquiring for ime at the gate of the «•• 
' minary . I came down, and saw myself is^ir- 
rounded by ten or twelve of the principal 
merchants of Marseilles* They had brought 
with them a kind of mendicant, who had 
applied to them on the exchange. He hdd 
told them that he was a Jew by birth ; tl»t 
he hadbeen raised to the dignity of a rabbi ; 
but that being convinced of the truths of 
the Gospel, he had become a Christian; 
that he was well versed in the oriental lan-^ 
guages, and that, to convince them of it, he 
was willing to be examined by any learned 
man. These gentlemen poHtdy added,^ that 
they had not hesitated to bring him to me# 
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I Teas so terrified that I was seized with a 
cold sweat. I endeavoured to prove to 
th^n, that these languages are not learned 
with a. view to speaking than ; when on a 
sc^d^i the man began the attack with an 
intr^idity which at first confounded me* 
Fortunately I perceived that he recited in 
Hebrew the first psalm of David, which I 
jkncw by heart. I let him repeat the first 
fieree, and answered by a phrase from one 
of my Arabic dialogues. We continued in 
iMaf manner, he repeating the follawing 
iW6e of the psalm, and I the next phrase 
m.my dialogue; The eonveisation at lei^gth 
became more animated. We spoke both 
together, and with the same rapidity. I 
waited for the ^k1 of the last verse, when 
he was silent ; but to secure to myself the 
honour of the victory, I added one or two 
more phrases, and then told these gentlenrat^ 
tbs^ this man^ both on account of his leam^ 
ing and his misfortunes^ well deserved their 
charity » He, on his part, told them in a 
barbarous kind of French, that he had tra* 
^eHed through Spain, Eortugal, Germany^ 
Itlaly. aad Turkey, and that he had no wfai»e 
Bii^with JUi leaisied a nniit aa this youn^ 
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abhL I was then tweiity one years of 
age. 

This adventure was much talked o£ at 
Marseilles; I however endeavoured to pre- 
vent its effect, for I had faithfully related 
the whole truth to my friends ; but no one 
would beheve me; they all obstinately ad- 
hered to the marvellous. 

I finished my studies at the seminary* 
and though intimately penetrated with sen- 
timents of rehgion, .perhaps, even because I 
was so penetrated, I had not the least idea 
of entering into the ministry. My bisJw^ 
might have derived some advantage from 
my ardent industry, by one of those small 
benefices of which it was in his power to 
dispose ; but he knew that I had read St. 
Paul, and the Jansenist fathers of the primi^ 
tive church, such as St. Augustin, and St. 
Prosper ; he knew also that I rarely visited 
two Jesuits, who were continually by his side, 
and who guided his opinions, and his de- 
terminations. One of these was Father Fabre, 
who could scarcely read, but who knew how 
to divert him with pleasant stories ; and the 
oth^, Father Maire, who excited the activity 
of his zeaJ, against the Jansenist bishops^ 
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against the parliaments, and against all the 
enemies of the Jesuits, and by consequence 
of the church. He united in himself all the 
great offices ; he was canon and chaplain to 
the bishop, intendant and maitre d'hotel of 
his household, and principal grand vicar, 
and administrator general of the diocese. 
His antichamber, continually filled with 
curates and vicars, resembled that of a 
minister of state or a lieutenant of police. 
He was in his disposition, harsh, imperious, 
extremely insolent, and with a slight tinc- 
ture of literature, believed himself the most 
able man in the world. I sometimes met 
him by chance. He one day suffered an 
expression to escape him which shewed me 
his true character : he said that the acade- 
mies would ruin religion. This observation 
I never forgot. 

Secure from Father Maire, and every 
disastrous event ; master of my time, and of 
my actions, having only desires wiiich I 
coulH satisfy, my tranquil days glided on 
in enjoyments which left behind them no 

regret. 

I passed a part of the year at Aubagne, 
in the bosom of a family which I adored, 

VOL. I. i> 
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and in a small society of truly amiable per- 
sons. We amused ourselves, either in the 
town or the country with reading and con- 
certs. I went at intervals to Marseilles, to 
visit some members of the academy with 
whom I had connections. Among these 
was the Abbe Foumier, canon of St. Vic- 
toire, as distinguished for his virtues as for 
his knowledge of the history of the middle 
age. He had furnished many instructive 
notes to the Gallia Christiana^ and to tiie 
supplement which the Abb6 Carpentier has 
published to the dictionaxy of Duoange* 
Such also was M. Gary, who had applied 
himself with success to the study of ancieatt 
monuments. He had a fine cabinet of 
medals, and a valuable ccdlection of books 
suited to his taste. Among other works we 
are indebted to him for the History, fram 
coins and medals, of the kings of Thrace 
and the Bosphorus. Knowledge of every 
kind, directed by an excellent understand- 
ing, and embellished by the mildest man- 
ners, rendered an intercourse with him 
equally agreeable and instructive. I loved 
him much, and when the recoUectioii of 
bim reminds me of the many otker hx&eB 
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^hich I have yet mare sensibly felt, I sed 
to Mfe only a fugged path, every where 
otc^gt-owil with briars, which successively 
W&t away our garments, and leave lis at 
last, tiaked arid covered with wounds. 

Sometimes, after having passed a whole 
day in conversing with my friend on lite- 
fafjr subjects, I went to pass the night at 
the Minifties, where Father Sigaloux, cor- 
lespdtideflt of the Academy of Sciences, 
made astronomical observations, ih which 
he dondescriflded to take ftie as an associ- 
ate : for since I here make my general con- 
fession, I ought to enumerate among the 
errors of my youths the time I lost in 
ilMithematical studies, and astronomy in 
particular. I must accuse myself likewise 
of having made at the same time many 
dtrtostable Verses, though I Was acquainted 
Wkh the best models, and of having written 
sfeteral critical dissertations, though desti- 
tute of the necessary books. At length, I 
koow ijot in what year, the nuns of Aii- 
bagne proposed to itie to preach to them 
dte Sunday sermons in Lent. I consented, 
^iotigh I had neither sermons, nor text* 
bdok^ lite evefl the Pteaehef^s Lihte^. I 
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began a sermon every Monday, and preach- 
ed it on the Sunday ensuing. The following 
year I accepted the same engagement, and 
composed new sermons with as little pre- 
caution; but this second attempt so ex- 
hausted my powers that I could not com- 
plete it. 

After having long wandered from one 
subject to another, I began seriously to 
reftect on my situation. I had no profes- 
sion or establishment ; I had just attained 
my twenty-ninth year ; my brother's family 
was increasing, and I might one day be-t 
come a burden to him. 

Every one advised me to go to Paris. 
But what could I do there ? I who was as 
incapable of intrigue, as destitute of ambi- 
tion, without any determined talent, or 
profound knowledge. I was like a traveller, 
who has brought many small pieces of 
money from the countries through which he 
has travelled, but not One piece of gold. I 
know not what motive decided against these 
powerful reasons. I set out, and went by 
Aix, where I visited M. de Bausset, canon 
of the cathedral, a native of Aubagne, where 
his family was settled. I was intimately 
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aeq^iaifiled with him. He told me that the 
first vacant bishopric being intended for 
him, he had cast his eyes oh me to partake 
of its labours and honours in quaUty of offi- 
cial, vicar-general, &c. ; and that as soon as 
he should be appointed, he would come to 
Paris, and bring me back with him. He 
asked me if this arrangement suited me. I 
was transported with joy, and promised 
every thing; well persuaded that fortune 
wouM never offer me a more agreeable or 
more advantageous establishment. I had 
.obtained a station in hfe, and I was in- 
debted for it to a man, who to a most ami- 
able character, added all the virtues, espe- 
t^ially an extreme goodness of heart, the first 
of them all. 

Delivered from an insupportable weight, 
I arrived at Paris in the month of June, 1744. 
I had many letters of recommendation, 
tod among them one to M. de Boze, keep- 
er of the medals in the cabinet of the king, 
member of the French Academy, and late 
Perpetual Secretary of the Academy of In- 
scriptions and Belles Lettres. I waited on 
Mm, and, though naturally of a cold dispo- 
sition, he received me witb much politeness, 
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and invited me to his dinners on Tueado^ys 
nnd Wednesdays. Thftt on Tuesday WRI 
set ap^^rt for his fellow-inembers of th^ 
Acadeiny of Belles Jjettrepj «nd that q» 
Wednesday for M. de Reaumur, and th^y 
fiiaids. Here, besides M. de Reaumur, J 
met with the Count de Caylus, the 4bb6 
Salher, keeper of the king's Hbrary ; the 
Abbes Gedoyn, de la Bleterie, du Resqel, ; 
MM. de Foncemange, Ducios, Loviis Racing 
the son of the great Racioe, ^c. I canm>t 
express the emotion 1 felt the first time J 
found myself in their company- 1 Avatclj^d 
eyey word and gesture; nothing es(3aped 
me. I wa^ astonished to find that I could 
understand all they Siaid, and they must hay^ 
been much more so at my embarra^SHneQt 

i^beeever th^ addfes^ed ^ir disoomae to 

we. 

T\m profonod respeet for n)«ci ^f liteipa-p 
t^e, impressed «ie so powerfully dwiag 
pay earlier years, that I even preserved ia 
my nmnoiry the names of those who 9@At 
en^gnias to the Mercure. Hence resulted 
a considerable inconvenience: I admired^ 
but did not exercise my judgment. For « 
Ipttg time I read, .no hooks without inlea^ 
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fmSly confessing to myself that I was inca- 
pable of writing such. In my latter years 
I have been more bold, with respect to 
works relative to criticism and antiquity ; 
for, by continued labour, I had acquired 
the right to have a confidence in myself. 

When I had become a little familiarized 
wiHli s(»ne members of the academies, I ex- 
tended my connections. I went to see the 
curiosities of Paris, I frequented the public 
lifaoraries ; and I recollected the Abb6 de 
Bansset. I examined the gazette to find 
the announcement of some vacant see ; but 
wheal such appeared, I soon found that it 
was not conferred on him but on some other 
person. 

At the end of about a year, M. de Boze, 
whcrni I frequently visited, and who, with- 
out any apparent design, had more than 
once questioned n>e rdative to my plans, 
spoke to me of his, with that indifference 
which he affected even for what he desired 
most. The cabinet of medals required a 
labour which his age would no longer per- 
mit him to undergo. He had at first in- 
tended to take his associate the Baron de la 
Batie, a very learned witiquary, of the Aca- 
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demy of Belles Lettres; but having lert 
him, he hesitated with respect to the choice 
of another ; For, said he, this deposit must 
only be entrusted to pure hands, and re- 
quires equal probity and knowledge. He 
hinted to me the possibility of my becom- 
ing his associate ; and I testified the satis^ 
faction I should feel in being employ ed under 
Wm. As J was acquainted with his extreme 
discretion^ as also with his connections with 
M.Bignon, the librarian, and M.de Maure- 
pas, the minister of the department, I 
thought this affair would be concluded in a 
week, but it was not till several months af^ 
terwards. I was much affected with the 
confidence he had reposed in me, and I en- 
deavoured to prove that I merited it, during 
the seven years which I lived with hinj in 
the closest intimacy ; and after his death 1 
furnished M. de Bougain\dlle, who prcMioun*^ 
ced his eulogium, in quality of Perpetual 
Secretary of the Academy of Belles Lettres, 
with the traits most proper to do honour to 
his character. 

Those which I shall add here, will not 
be derogatory to it, and are naturally intro- 
duced by the connection I had with him* 
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Ord^ and neatness were conspicuous in his 
.person, his furniture, and in an excellent 
cabinet of books, almost all bound in 
morocco, and exactly filling the shelves. 
Elegant port foKos, inclosed in rich cases, 
contained his papers, arranged in classes, 
copied by a secretary who wrote a very 
fine hand, and who was not allowed to par- 
don himself the smallest fault. There was 
in his air and words, a dignity and serious- 
ness that seemed to give weight to his most 
tcLfling actions ; and he annexed to his la- 
bours an importance that never permitted 
]^m to neglect the slightest precautims that 
a)nld insure success. 

Of this I will give an example. When 
he had quitted the secretaryship of the aca- 
d^ny, he continued to compose medals, in- 
scriptions and devices, when requested by 
the ministers, or by towns and corporate bo- 
dfes. He possessed for this kind of compo-' 
sition, a distinguished talent, and a patience 
still more remarkable. If a medal were 
required, after having long reflected cm his 
subject^ and obtained a& idea, he<€ommimi- 
catedvit to bis secretary who brought hkn a 
sketch of the f^iJre. He re-toiKhed it, and 
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at every alteratioBt a new copy must be madd 
by the secretary. His plan once settled, he 
sent for Bouchardon, the desi^er to the 
academy. After a long discussion relative 
to the disposition, and all the accessories of 
the type, the artist began a first sketch, 
which sometimes rendered a second neces- 

* 

sary. At length the design was finished, 
and sent to those who had appUed for it^ 
with a memoir which explained the spirit of 
the device, and this memoir was accona-* 
pwied by a letter, in which the roost pierc- 
ing eye could not discover the least irregu- 
larity in the formation of the letters, the 
punctuation, or even the folding of the 'en- 
velope. The plan of the medal having been 
ajpproved by the king, was sent to the oi- 
graver, and M« de Bo£^ stiU superintended 
ilsi execution, 

I here recollect the painful impatience 
wluch so many minute details frequently 
caijtsed me ; but I experi^^iced a much 
grmtjexy when, after his deaths the eompo^ 
sition of medals having reverted to the acar- 
demy, which had always been extremely: 
ysaitw» oi it^ I saw the cosumttee i^pointed 
to prQ9e»t tQ it the plan of, a medal or an 
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insc^ption, me@t slowly and rductantlyi 
coatent themselves with a first idea, and 
)]^t^ to break up ; when, after the plan of 
^e committee bad been presented to the 
academy, I saw whole sittings lost in dis<* 
cussions, and disputing without concluding 
any thing ; and when I saw artists so httle 
superintended, that on a medal which re* 
presents the statue of Louis XV, the en* 
graver, perceiving that the letters of the 
inscription on the base would be too small 
to be read without the assistance of a glass, 
engraved on it the fiifst letters that occurred 
tQ him in such a 'manner that it is impos- 
sible to find any meaning in them. 

I rose at five, and prosecuted my literary 
labours. I went to M. de Boae at nine, and 
worked till two ; and when I did not dime, 
th^ape, I returned and resumed my employ* 
mm% till seven or eight o'clock. What cost 
lae mpsit was to sul^ect myself to hi^ labo* 
riou* exactness^ When I canie from hift 
cabinet at two, to return at four, I have left 
Oil the bureau ^eweral v^hak a open, becauB« 
X kpftw ^at I should l)«ve^ occasion to owr 
s«te thewk ag«w i bwt I perceivetl* the iiery 
fim dfiy? that M. de Bo«e h*d hjuwdif re* 
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placed them on the shelves. When I pre- 
sented to him a sketch of what I had done^ 
it was in vain I informed him that I had 
traced it in haste. How could I escape the 
severity of a censor who put points to his i's ; 
I, who frequently did not put zs under the 
points? He was offended at a word mis- 
placed; and lost his patience at a too bold 
expression ; but all this with sufficient mild- 
ness ; sometimes with a little pettishness on 
his part, but always with an extreme docihty 
on mine ; for I felt, and still feel, that his 
criticisms were necessary to me. 

His habitual infirmities did not permit 
him to finish the arrangement of the medals 
of the king's cabinet, which had been re- 
moved a short time before from Versailles 
to Paris. I found the ancient medals in 
their cases ; the modem, as well as the cmns 
and counters, were still in chests; I took 
them out, and, afler having ascertained their 
authenticity, inserted them in the cata- 
logues. I took from their chests the medals 
of the Marshal d''Etr6es, acquired for the 
king some years before, and which consisted 
of three series: the one of rhedaUions of the 
emperors in bronze ; the second of Grecian 
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kings; and the third of Greek cities. It 
was requisite to place them among those of 
the king, and consequently to compare and 
accurately describe them, and insert them 
in a supplement, with references to the old 
catalogue. These operations, which lasted 
several years, were carried on under the in- 
spection of M. de Boze, who by the ex- 
perience he manifested, at once instructed 
me and excited my admiration. 

I must observe here, that among the 
medals of Marshal d^£tr6es, there were some 
that were doubtful, and some manifestly 
spurious ; but as they had been published, 
M. de Boze was of opinion, that they ought 
to be preserved, and even inserted in the ca* 
talogue, because the keeper ought to be able 
to shew them to those who might wish to 
verify them. From the same motive, some 
uncertain medals have been left in the other 
series. If ever the cabinet should be pub- 
Ushed, care should be taken to purify it from^ 
this bad company. 

At the same time M. de Boze made the 
acquisition of the beautiful series . of impe- 
rii medals in large brass, which from the 
cabinet of the Abb6 Rothelin had passed 
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into that of M. de Beauvau: thi« produced 
a new labour. 

At leiigth I made a first arfangement 
for the cabinet of antiqued^ which was in an 
upper room above that of the medals. This 
consisted of an enormous quantity of small 
figures, lamps, vases^ fibulae, and ancient 
uteni^ils, which were all heaped up in the 
middle of the floor, and I decorated with 
them the shelves and the walls. 

I had scarcely begun this course of 
operd^tions, when I saw myself on the point 
of quitting them. I haVe already said that, 
before I left Provence, I had entered into 
engagements with the Abb6 de Bausset. He 
had been forgotten in several nominations, 
but about the end of the year 1745, the 
bishopric of BeaerS was conferred upon 
him. He informed me of this by a letter, 
and reminded me of my promise. He still 
more strongly pressed it on my recollection 
on his arrival at Paris. I thought that in 
these circumstances the only means to free 
myself from my engagement would be to 
make him the arbiter of my future destiny/ 
He^ in fa^t^ was G^avmced^ that actuated as^ 
I trfts by an ifid|i€n»6ifB pasfti^Hi fer IJterat ttre. 
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it would be impossible for me to apply my*- 
self to studies of another kind with any 
success, or without an extreme repugnance^ 
and not wishing to require of me so painful 
a sacrifice, he restored me to my liberty, 
and still continued to me his fri€!lidship. 

Freed from this engagement, I almost 
immediately afterwards contracted, with 
transport, another which united me irrero- 
caWy with the object of my passion. M* 
Burette of the Academy of Bdiles Lettres, 
died in the month of May^ 17479 and I was 
s^pointed to /dbe place which he had left 
Tiacant. I should have had a rery fona^^ 
dable competitor in the person of M. ki 
Beau, but he would not oSkr himself on 
this occasion; and another place hating 
become vacant, a short time afterwards, he 
was elected to it unanimously. I was deeply 
impressed by his generous conduct. M. de 
Bougaii^ville^ my intimate friend, PerpeKtml 
Secretary to the Academyy wishing to re- 
sign t^t place, on account of bisi infirmi* 
titBy proposed to the miniMer that I i^houMi 
be hii^ eucccssor. The nxfniso^ readily coti^ 
Mufed to bestow it on me, but I reftised it, 
Mdi^enigaged both him md M. de Bougain- 
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ville to confer it on M. le Beau ; who some 
years afterwards found the means to retah- 
ate : I am about to quit the secretaryship, 
said he to me ; I am indebted to you for it> 
and to you I restore it. — I yield it to an- 
other, answered I; but I will yield to no 
person the pleasure of confessing, that it 
is impossible to overcome you in generous 
actions. 

I continued my occupations with M de 
Boze, till, in 1753, he was attacked by a 
paralytic disorder, which, a few months af- 
terwards, terminated his life. The public 
opinion had for a long time pointed me out 
as his successor ; and no person imagined 
that I could have a competitor for a place 
which I had in some sort acquired by ten 
years labour and assiduity; yet the day 
after his death, one of my brethren of the 
Academy, of whom I h?ive never wished to 
l^iow the name, had the courage to solicit 
it. He addressed himself to the Marquis 
d^Argenson, the brother of the minister, who 
in the first emotion of his indignation gave 
notice to me, and, at the same time, inform^ 
ed his brother of the apphcation. As other 
patronage was sought, my friends were 
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ai^nued* M* de Malesherbes, who then 
had the direction of the hbrary, was the first 
who opposed with all the zeal of friendship, 
to the injustice it was intended to do me. 
He was powerfully seconded, at the request 
of M. de Bombarde and the Count de Cay- 
lus, two common friends, by the Maxquis 
(afterw'ards Duke de Gontaut), and the 
Count de Stainville (afterwards Duke de 
Choiseul), with whom I was not then ac- 
quainted. The measures they took suc- 
ceeded so well, that when the Couilt d'Ar- 
genson, being employed with the king, 
announced to him the death of M. de Boze, 
his majesty, without waiting for any recom- 
mendation, of himself, named me for his 
successor. M. d'Argenson replied, that I 
was precisely the person whom he had in- 
tended to propose to his majesty. The 
minister informed me of this the next day, 
and appeared somewhat oflended that we 
could have doubted his intentions : he, how- 
ever, always treated me with the utmost 
kindness. 

The year afterward, M. de Stainville 

was appointed ambassador at Rome. I 

,?ecollect this date with extreme pleasure, 
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becaiBe it was the epoch of my ifortune^ 
and, which is of much more consequence^ 
of my happiness. I had found no oppor*- 
tunity to thank him for the kindness with 
which he had intierested himself in my 
favour, without knowing me: it now na- 
turally presented itself. He had chosen fof 
secretairy to the embassy M. Boyer, my 
ftietid, who introduced me to him. The 
Teeeptiofn I met trith inspired me immedi- 
ately with confidence and attachment. lie 
disked ftie whether a journey into lialy 
x^^ouJd not be favourable to the labouiis in 
whidi I was engaged, and, on receiving my 
answer, applied immediately to the Marquis 
tl'Argenson ; and two days after my fntiad 
Boyer came, by his desire, to inform me 
lJiat it Was decided I should go. I lost no 
time in repairing to the house of the am- 
bassador to express my thanks; and fny 
astonishment was extreme when he told me 
that he would take me in his suite, that I 
daould reside with him at Rome, have a 
carriage always at my command, and tbtft 
he would enable me to make the tour of the 
test «^ Italy. Philosophy had not yfet 
>«au^ 'ftie to view the dignity of man ki 4te 
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true light ; and I became confused and 
i^iiibarrdssed in endeavouring stifficiently to 
express mj gratitude ; ^us if a patron did 
not become patronized by him who deigos 
to accept his lavo«rs. 

Some business, howeirer, relative to the 
cabinet of medals, obliged me to defer my 
departure, and prevented my accompany- 
ing the ambassador . But for this disappoint- 
meiftt I was compensated by friendship. 
The president de Cotte, director of the die- 
pffltment of idje mint, with whom I was <m 
terms of the closest intimacy, resolved to 
avail hitmself of iMs opportunity to sadsfy a 
de$ire which lae had long entertained to visit 
Italy. I was delighted at this determina- 
tion. Besides the infonnation and various 
other advantages which I must derive from 
so pleasing a companion, I should nevfer, per- 
haps, have been able, without his assistance, 
to oviE^ncome ail tl>e difficulties of so long ^ 
Jmnmey:* I hastened to commamicate the 
intelligence to the ambassador, and was d«^ 
mted by him to imite M. de Cotte to take 
up his Besidenoe in liis houee. We left VwAu 
m the xBomldi of August, 17 &5, and arived at 
Bome on the &ast of Nsrvember. 
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M, de Stainville had there already ac- 
quired that reputation which he afterwards 
obtained throughout Europe: this he did 
not derive from the magnificence he dis- 
played in his establishment, and which an- 
nounced the minister of the first power in 
Europe ; he owed it solely to the superiority 
of his talents, to that nobility of mind which 
shone in all his actions, to that magic which 
subjected all hearts he wished to attach to 
himself, and to that firmness which held in 
respect those whom he disdained to subju- 
gate. He had gained the esteem of Bene- 
dict XIV. by the irresistible charms of his 
understanding and his wit ; and that of the 
most intelligent members of the sacred col- 
lege by his frankness in negociation. By 
obtaining the encyclic letter, which gave so 
:violent a shock to the constitution Unigeni'- 
tus^ lie had drawn on himself the hatred of 
the Jesuits, who never pardoned him for 
having deprived them of this branch of per- 
secution. 

Madame de Stainville, then scarcely 
eighteen years of age, enjoyed that pro- 
found respect which is seldom bestowed 
but on a long exercise of exiemplary virtue* 
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Every thing about her inspired the most 
Hvely interest; her age, her figure, the 
delicacy of her health, the vivacity which 
animated her words and actions, the desire 
of pleasing, which it was so easy for her to 
gratify, and which she most successfully, 
exerted towards a husband, the truly worthy 
object of her tenderness and attention ; that 
extreme sensibility which rendered her 
happy or unhappy from the happiness or 
misfortunes of others ; in fine, that purity 
of heart, which would not permit her even 
to suspect evil. It was at the same time 
extraordinary to see so much intelligence 
combined with such simplicity. She re- 
flected at an age when others scarcely begin 
to possess the faculty of thinking. She had 
read with equal pleasure and advantage 
those French authors which are most dis- 
tinguished for their profundity and elegance* 
My love for literature procured me her fa- 
vour, and also that of her husband, and 
from that moment I devoted myself to 
them, without any consideration of the 
advantages to be derived from that attach- 
ment. 
.. Some days after our arrival, the ambas- 
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sador presented us to Benedict XIV. to 
whom he had previously spoken in our 
favour, and who received us with great 
kindness. We afterwards set out for 
Naples, and during a month were occupied 
in visiting and observing the singularities 
of that city and its environs. We went to 
see the most ancient nionuments of Gre- 
cian architecture which are still remaining 
about thirty leagues beyond Naples, in a 
place where, formerly stood the city of 
Paestum. The halls of the palace of Por- 
ticj, in which are collected .the antiquities 
found in the ruins of Herculaneran and 
Pompeii, hkewise frequently drew us to 
visit them. We sawy with the utmost satis- 
faction, that immense assemblage of paint- 
ings, statues, busts, vases, and utensils of 
different kinds ; objects, for the most part, 
distinguished by their beauty, or the uses 
for which they were employed. But we 
witnessed with still greater regret the shame-* 
ful neglect of the four or five hundred 
manuscripts discovered in the subterranean 
excavations of Herculaneum. Two or three 
only had been unrolled and explained by 
the leamed Mazochi; but they unfortu- 
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nately contained nothing of importance^ 
and this occa^oned discouragement. Every 
jper^on assured me^ that the operation 
would be resumed ; but this hope has dot 
been realized. I ' have since frequentlj 
spoken cm the subject to the Marquis de 
CaraccioU, ambassador from Naples ijj 
Prance, and written to him on it after h^ 
was promoted to the ministry. He answerr 
ed me that he was resolved to prosecute 
this design, and that he proposed, in order 
to hasten the execution of it, to divide, if 
possible, the labour among diflferent literary 
bodies, and to send successively some qf 
these manuscripts to our academy of Belles 
Litres, others to the Royal Society at 
London, others to the University of Got- 
tiiigen, &c. A month or two afterwards 
his death was announced in the public 
{papers. 

I had wished to present? at my return, 
to the Jearned who apply themselves to 
palsBOgraphy? a specimen of the most an- 
cient writing employed in the Greek manu* 
scripts. With this view I made apphcation 
to M* Ma;^chi» who told me there was an 
eitpv^s prohibition by the king against any 
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communication. M, Paderno, thfe keeper 
of the collection atPbrtici, on my ajpplying 
to him, made me the same answer : he oiily 
shewed me a page of a manuscript, which 
had been cut through from top to bottom, 
when it was discovered. It contained 
eighteen lines. I read them five or six 
times ; and under pretext of a pressing ne- 
cessity, went down into the court-yard, iand 
traced them on a piece of paper, preserving 
in the best manner I could, the disposition 
and form of the letters. I then went up 
again, compared, mentally, the copy with 
the original, and found means to rectify two 
or three littJe errors that bad escaped me. 
In this fragment, mention was made of the 
persecutions which all the philosophers had 
experienced, with the exception of Epicvrus. 
I sent it immediately to the Academy of 
Belles Lettres, requesting that it might not 
be published, to avoid embarrassing Ma- 
zochi and Pademo. 

In the mean time the Marquis d^Ossun, 
the French ambassador at Naples, gave me 
/ notice that the king, informed of my mis- 
sion, had expressed a desire to see me. 
That prince was then at his superb palace 
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of Caserta, which he was finishing. I was 
presented to him when he was at dinner. 
He spoke to me with pleasure of the dis- 
coveries that had been made in his domi- 
nions ; appeared to regret that the keeper 
of his medals was absent, because I could 
not see them; ordered that I should be 
shewn the superb marble columns lately 
brought to Caserta ; and caused my name 
to be entered in the list of those persons to 
whom the volumes of the Antiquities of 
Herculaneum were to be successively sent 
as they made their appearance. The care 
of explaining these antiquities was confided 
to Monsignor Baiardi, a Roman prelate, 
whom the king had prevailed on to take 
up his residence in his states. He was a 
vast and indefatigable compiler, respectable 
for the qualities of his heart, and formidable 
from his memory to those who engaged 
with him in conversation, or undertook to 
read his works. Baiardi had cultivated 
every species of hterature, and collected in 
his head an enormous but indigested mass 
of knowledge, which escaped from him in 
a very confused manner. He began with 
a general catalogue of the remains of an- 
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tiquUy presexved at Portici, in c»a volume 
folio; and as the engravings which wore to 
represent them were not yet ready^ he ob- 
. tained permission from the king to place at 
the head of the grand commentary, a pre- 
face intended to point out the commence^ 
ment, continuance, and utility of the re- 
searches at Herculaneum. He published 
this &fpt part of his work in seven yolumes 
quarto,, without having entered on his 
Bubject. , 

I shall give some account of his manner, 
for the information of those who may be 
tempted to imitate him. The explainer of 
these monuments of antiquity ought to 
make known their prc^rtions, but what 
measures should he employ ? Here a long 
diacussion of the measures of the Assyrians^ 
the Babylonians, the Persians, the Greeks, 
and the Romans. The monuments were, the 
greater part of them, taken out of the ruins 
of Herculaneum. This name, the same with 
that of Heracka, was given to many dties ; 
it was therefore necessary to speak of all 
tbese cities : hence an excursion into the 
wide field of ancient geogfaphy« H^rcu* 
laneum was Ibunded bkj Hereuleft. But 
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there were several heroes of that name^ ai 
the Tyrian, the Egyptian, the Grecian^ &c. 
it was therefore necess^iry to follow them in 
their expeditions, in order to determine to 
which of them our Herculaneum owes its 
origin : hence an excursion into the regions 
of mythology. 

It is evident that researches like these 
w^mld easily have led the author to the end 
of even a dozen volumes. Unfortunately 
be was desired to stop in the midst of so 
brilliant a career, and soon after he returned 
to Rome, where I went to see him. 1 asked 
him if he had finished his preface. He an^ 
swered that he had suspended it for a times 
and that, to recreate himself, he was then 
employed on an abridgement o& universa] 
history, which he would comprise in twelve 
volumes duodecimo, and in which he should 
begin by the solution of a problem of the 
utmost importance to astronomy and history^ 
which was to ascertain the point of the hea- 
vens in which God placed the sun at llie 
creation of the world. He h^ just dis- 
covered this point, and he shewed it to me 
on a celestial globe. 

I have perhapi^ already i^d too much of 
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MonsignoFr Baiardi; but as I write only for 
myself, or at most for a few friends, I will 
give a further sketch of his character, and de- 
scribe to myself the first visit which I made to 
him at Naples. I found him in a large hall; 
a violent cold kept him on a sopha, the ap- 
pearance of which attested long services; 
He was habited in such antique garments, 
that they might have been taken for the 
dress of some ancient inhabitant of Hercu- 
laneum. He was at this time employed 
with his secretary. I intreated him to pro- 
ceed, and sat down at the foot of the sopha. 
Some monks of Calabria had been consult- 
ing him on a heresy which had begun to 
spread in their neighbourhood. They had 
just learned that one Copernicus maintained, 
that the earth turned roimd the sun. What 
then must become of that passage of scrip- 
ture which declares the earth immoveable ; 
or of that which tells uis tihiat Joshua made 
the sun stand still ? What too is to become 
of the evidence of our senses ? Besides, how 
could.it be possible that we should not fall, 
if our heads were all night long downwards. 
The prelate answered diffusely and learnedly 
to all these question€^, rescued the honour of 
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the sacred books, pointed out the laws of 
gravity, shewed the uncertainty and error of 
the testimony of our senses, and concluded 
by advising the monks not to disturb the 
ashes of Copernicus, which had been so long 
cold, and to sleep with the same tranquillity 
which they had hitherto enjoyed. 

When he had finished his answer, he rei- 
terated his apologies to me, and I informed 
him, that, being sent into Italy by the king 
of France, in search of such medals as were 
wanting in the royal cabinet, of which I had 
the care, I had added to this duty another 
-^that of becoming acquainted with men 
the most distinguished for their learning. 
He now took off his cap, redoubled his civi- 
lities, coughed a long time, and asked per- 
mission to present to me Signora Maria 
Laura, his very old friend, whose virtues 
equalled her knowledge and talents ; who 
understood Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, 
who designed and painted Hke Apelles, 
played on the lyre like Orpheus, and worked 
embroidery as well as the daughters of 
Minyas. This eulogium was not concluded 
when Signora Laura Maria made her ap- 
pearance. She might be from sixty to sixty- 
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five years of age ; he was from sixty-five to 
seventy. 

In the course of the conversation he as- 
sured me that be was descended from the 
Chevalier Bayard, and that he was a French-^ 
man not only by birth, but from inclination. 
He afterwards t>6mplained of the manner in 
wlrich the researches at Herculanexmi were 
conducted, of the negligence of the ministry 
with regard to the manuscripts, and of tit^ 
jealousy excited against him by the disbn- 
guished treatment he had experienced from 
the kaxig. I happened, I know not why, to 
mention Count Caylias, when he immediatsdy 
exclaimed, " What ! Do you know Count 
Caylus? He is my very good friend — Do 
yen know, Signora Laura, this Count Caylus 
is lone 0f the greatest noblemen in France, 
one of the most learned men in the world. 
— He presides over all the academies in 
Buis, is the patron of all the arts, uoder- 
Mauds every thing, writes upon eviery 
thing, and his works are the admiratimi 
0f ail Europe/' Then dbruptdy addressing 
himself to me, he said in ill pronounced 
French, " What has this Caylus written, 
I ieive never seen any thing of his ?'' :asid 
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without waiting for an answer, be raiag die 
bell, aini ordered the servant to bring in a 
large box full of papers; which I found 
were bis Latin poems. He proposed to me 
to hear him read one or two of them. " I 
should be delighted/' replied I, " but, nnm- 
stgnor, you cough very much/^ He an- 
swered that he would sacrifice every thing 
to the pleasure of aflfording me some amuse** 
naent ; and with that view he chose a piece 
entitled An Anatomical Desctiptiofi of the 
Bram. Exclusive of my ignorance of the 
subject^ the Italians promounce Latin in a 
manner so very di^fiferent from the Freiidb^ 
Ibat the beMities of )m verse wene entirely 
lost upon fim. Madamie Laum, who per^ 
ceived ft, tmtieiTupted him about the hxu^ 
df edth verse, observingthat so fine a subject, 
to be pitopei^ly felt, ought to be studied pro- 
foundly^ and projposed that he «houM read 
itistead of it, his Fowttam of Trevi. ^^ Srgaora 
Laura is in 4fee right,^' said he^ ^ jwia comre 
^Mm Rome, aflod you aamst hav«e adnnred 
mote than once 4>hat boaivtifial fbiintaiflu I 
was there when it was discovered ; the agtra 
pwtico seized ^me, and I have copiously dif- 
fused it m the iR^Uowing tpiece. It was m 
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rain that I said, " Monsignor, you cough 
very much/' I was obliged to Hsten. The 
plan of this little poem was as follows. 

The poet runs to the new fountain : he 
perceives at a distance a beautiful Neptune, 
who strikes with his trident the rocks heaped 
up under his feet, and causes impetuous tor- 
rents to gush forth. He approaches the basin, 
where these collected waters present to him 
a delightful spectacle in the Naiades playing 
on their bosom ; he himself joins in their 
sports, while an imknown power, on a sudden 
investing him with a celestial form, lavishes 
on him the charms which shone in his new 
companions. It may easily be conceived 
that a genius capable of painting the im- 
perceptible fir bres of the brain could apply 
the richest colours to more real beauties; 
accordingly nothing was wanting in a de- 
scription most scrupulously acciurate of the 
happy change he had experienced : he dwelt 
with complacence on the celerity of his 
motions, the accuracy of proportions, the 
rotundity of form, and the soilness of fea- 
ture. 

Whilst he presented to me this picture, 
degraded by the rapidity with which he read. 
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and a pronunciation foreign to my ears, I 
compared the state of this late nymph of the 
waters to his present appearance ; his turned 
up chin, covered with a thick beard; his 
flaccid cheeks, filled with yellow spots ; his 
eyes sunk deep in their sockets ; the wrinkles 
crossing each other in every direction on his 
forehead ; and the whole made such an im- 
pressioh upon me, that when he ceased read- 
ing, after some compliments, I said to him, 
" I cannot however dissemble that you have 
greatly altered since your metamorphosis/' 
Madame Laura agreed with me ; he laughed 
himself, and thinking from this wretched 
pleasantry that I was not a little amused, 
said, " Stop a moment ; you have seen me 
as a Nereid, I will now present myself to you 
as a Bacchante,^' and immediately drew from 
his inexhaustible box a dithyrambic of en- 
ormous length; and collecting all his strength, 
began to declaim the sacred song ; but the 
ardour with which he exerted himself, occa- 
sioned at the very first verse so violent a fit 
of coughing, that Madame Laura, alarmed 
at it, joined her entreaties to mine that he 
would defer the further reading of it till an- 
other day. He consented, though with regret, 
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and I made my escape, as soon as I could, 
firmly resolved never again to expose his 
breath to a similar fatigue. 

It is a pleasure to me to add here the 
names of several persons of learning or taste, 
with whom I had an opportunity of making 
an acquaintance in Italy. I frequently 
visited at Naples the canon Mazochi, the 
Count de Gazole, the Duke de Noia, and 
the Count de Pianura. It was impossible to 
unite more piety, modesty, and knowledge 
than was possessed by the former. He was 
then employed on some inscriptions found 
at Herculaneum. This work, which mani- 
fests at once profound erudition, and invin- 
cible perseverance, would leave nothing to 
be desired, were it not crowded with too 
great a number of notes, which though in- 
stinctive, are uninteresting, because they 
are unnecessary. M. de Gazole gave the 
most obliging reception to those intelligent 
foreigners whom the new discoveries brought 
to Naples. M. de Noia had made an im- 
mense collection of the medals of Magna 
Graacia alone. M. de Pianura did not con- 
fine himself to this single series, his cabisiet 
CDQtained thoae of every class. He had the 
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goodtieBs to p^tnit me to take sfeveral of 
theiD^ and I pressed him to add to them 
that of Cornelia Supera, which he had 
lately explained,* and by which he shewed 
diat this princess was tlie wife of the empe- 
ror j^milianus ; but he dared not part with 
it without the consent of the king. I requask 
ted M. d' Ossun to speak to the minister 
Tanucci on the subject, who answered with 
a despotic importance ; " If there he a du- 
plicate of the medal in qu^tion in the 
icabinet of M. de Pianuta, he may dispose of 
one of them, bnt if it be unique, the king 
will not suffer it to go out of his domi-* 
tiions/' 

At Rome, I had odunectionsniore or less 
Ultimate with Father Paciaudi, the Theatm; 
Father Corsini, the General of the Schools 
of Piety ; Fathers Jacquier, and le Sueur, 
Mininies; Father Boscovich, the Jesuit; M. 
M. Botari, and Assemanni, prefects of the 
Vatican Library; the Marquis Lucatelli, 
keeper of that library; the Abb6 Venuti; 
the Chevalier Vettori; the Cardinals Pas- 

* Lettera al Reverendissimo Padre D. Gian. Fran- 
cisco Baldini^ Gefierale ddta Cohgregazione de Clerici 
R^goflari di SMiasco. Na|>ofi 1754^ 
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sionei, Albania and Spinelli, to the latter of 
whom I dedicated my explanation of the 
mosaic work of Palestrina. 

At Florence I became acquainted with 
MM. Stosch and Gori ; at Pesaro, with M. 
Passeri, and M. Annibal Olivieri, to whom, 
after my return to. France, I addressed a 
letter on some Phoenician antiquities. 

About the end January, 1757, M. de 
StEiinvifle returned to Paris, from his em- 
bassy at Naples, and a short time after was 
appointed ambassador to Vienna. He wrote 
to me requesting me to return with his lady, 
aiid on bur arrival informed me of the en- 
gagement he had made for me with my new 
minister M. de Saint Florentine. I was to 
go with him to Vienna, and afterwards, at 
the expence of the king, make the tour of 
Greece and the isles of the Archipelago, and 
return by Marseilles. However agreeable 
this proposal might be to me, I was obliged 
to dechne it ; because, after so long an ab- 
sence, I could no longer leave the cabinet 
of medals shut. 

My Hfe has been so intimately connected 
with that of M. and Madame de Choiseul; they 
have had such an influence on all its events, 
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that it is impossible to speak of myself with- 
out speaking of them. It must not therefore 
excite surprise that their names were inces- 
santly met with in these memoirs. 

About the end of 1758, M. de Stainville, 
from that time Duke de Choiseul, was recal- 
led from Vienna, end appointed minister for 
foreign affairs. The first moment that I saw 
hini, he said to me, that it was for him and 
his lady to take care of my fortune, and for 
me to inform them of my views. I did not 
expect so much kindness, and being pressed 
to explain myself, I answered that a pension 
of six thousand livres on a benefice, added 
to the emolument I derived from my place, 
as keeper of the medals, would be suflScient 
for me to maintain two nephews I had at 
college, and a third whom I intended 
to place* there very soon. I immediately 
blushed at my indiscretion : he smiled at it, 
and gave me every encouragement. 

I here jprotest that this was the only 
favour I ever asked of M. or Madame de 
Choiseul ; I own at the same time that I had 
no need of solicitation with them; and if any 
one would wish to know to what I was in- 
debted for this good fortime, so considerable 
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for a man of letters, I answer, to the eager 
desire by which they were impelled to con* 

« 

tribute to the happiness of others ; to tliat 
profound sensibility which nerer permitted 
them to forget attentions which had been 
shewn them, and to that great and generous 
character which persuaded them that, when 
we act from sentiment, not to have done all 
that is in our power, is to have done nothing. 
But as such noble dispositions are almoist 
always dangerous in those who are in pos- 
session of power, I must add, what may be 
proved^ . by innumerable examples, that M. 
and Madame de Choiseul would never have 
consented to commit the smallest injustioe^ 
even to serve their friends. I have never 
been able to acquit iijyself of all that I owe 
to them : the only resource which now re-^ • 
mains to me is, to perpetuate in my family 
the remembrance of their benefactions. 

In 1759) M, de Choiseul having ok. 
tained the archbishopric of Alby for the 
bishop of Kvreux, his brother, procured a 
pension of four thousand livres to be grant- 
ed to nie on this benefice* 

There Appeared in 176% a severdy aa^ 
ttric^l parody oi 4 scene r^ Cinsai, 
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at the Duke d'Aumont, and M. d'Argental* 
The relations and friends of the former 
raised the whole court against M.Marmon- 
tel, Avho was suspected of being the author 
of this satire, because he had the indiscre^ 
tion to read it to a supper-partj. Every 
endeavour was in consequence made to 
take from him the privilege of the Mercure^ 
the subscriptions to which he had verjj 
rcfuarkably increased. The more certaialy 
to injure him, it was represented to Madame 
de Choiseul, that the Mcrcure produced, 
all expenses paid, twenty thousand livres 
yearly ; that it required only ar slight super- 
intendance on the part of the author,, the 
labour being dcme by clerks ; and that by 
piocuring this journal for me, she would no 
longer have occasion to solicit in my favour 
ifte Bishop of Orleans, who had now re-^ 
solved to reserve exclusively for the no- 
bitity, the abbey s, and benefices of any 
considerable value. Mada,n>e de Choiseul 
communicated this project to Madame de 
Gramont, as also to M, de Gontaut ; and 
aH the three spoke of it to Madame de 
Ponqpaddur, positifveliy declaring^ howemr,. 
that they did not naiean to iniuence the de- 
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cision respecting M. Marmbntel. The 
Duke de Choiseul would take no part in 
this affair. 

I knew M . Marmontel only by having 
seen him two or three times at the house of 
Madame de Boccage ; but I felt an extreme 
repugnance to profit by the spoils of a man 
of merit. I explained myself on the sub- 
ject more than once to Madame de Choi- 
seul, both in conversation and by letter; 
but persuaded as she was, by all who saw 
her, that M. Marmontel was culpable, and 
that he could not keep the Mercure, she 
could not corfceivc'the motives of my resist- 
ance. I requested M. de Gontaut to ex- 
plain them to Madame de Pompadour, who 
approved them the more as she did not 
wish to ruin M. Marmontel. 

I then found myself in a very difficult 
situation. I was much affected by the 
lively interest which Madame de Choiseul 
publicly testified in my favour; and I 
risked, by an obstinate refusal, appearing 
to condemn her conduct, and causing it to 
be considered as a despotism of benefi- 
cence. On the other hand, if the court 
was against M. Marmontel, Paris was foi; 
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hitn> and sfll men of literature making it a 
common cause^ swore eternal hatred against 
him who should dare to take his place. 

The animosity of the two parties ap- 
peared for some days to have subsided, and 
I believed myself out of danger ; when on 
a sudden M. d'Aumont produced a letter 
that M. Marmontel had just written to him, 
advising him to let the affair drop. This 
letter had a very bad effect, and revived 
the violence of M. d'Aumont, and his par- 
tisans. It was then determined' that th0 
privilege of the Mercure should be given to 
me, and incase of my refusal,* that it should 
be granted to M. de la Place. I now com- 
mitted an essential error ; I thought that if 
it fell into the hands of the latter, it would 
never be restored ; but that if I accepted 
it, I might be permitted, when the pre- 
judices raised against M. Marmontel should 
be dispelled, to return it to him. I wrote 
to Madame de Choiseul, and explained to 
her the reasons which had at length de- 
termined me to accept the journal. The 
privilege was sent to me, and my eyes were 
then opened, as I immediately foresaw the 
train of complaints, intrigues, aiid dangers 
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to which I haxl exposed myself: I shud-- 
dered at the error of my good intentioixs^ 
Fortunately I received with the privilege a 
letter from M. de Choiseul which somewhat 
calmed my uneasiness. He came the same 
evening to Paris : I saw him ; and he ad- 
vised me to go immediately to M. d'Au- 
mont) present to him the privilege of the 
Mercure, and earnestly request him to re- 
store it to M- MarmoBtel, representing to 
hijEB that he could not avenge himself in a 
manner more noble, or more worthy of hira- 
sdf. I accordingly flew to M. d'Aumont, 
I urged, I coojured him : it was in fact so 
m¥beh my interest to pe]r$uade him ! But i 
bad to do with a man obstinate like ail little 
KKUods^ and implacable like all ignoble hearts. 
I fof a moment believed that he was about 
to yidd ; he appeared to waver ; but he 
changed agauot ob a sudden, teUlog me thai 
bft eouM uot act of hisodelf ak)ne, but ]nus4r 
have some regard to the views of his family. 
I returned disappointed and sorrowfuJI 
to give, an account of my mission to M. de 
Choisend, who took me the same day ta 
VersaiiQeA. On oar ^rsival he leturned the 
pniK&ikigje to M* de Souit FkNrentins^ oioly xer 
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tanuDg far me, upon this journal, a pension 
of five thousand hvres, which I thought too 
much. M. de la Place had the Mercure, 
the subscriptions to which diminished so 
much, that those who had pensi^His on it 
began to be greatly alarmed. That their 
fears might not increase, I permitted Mi 
Lutton, who had the care of the receipt 
and expenditure, to raise on my pension the 
gratifications given to the authors who fur* 
nished pieces for the Mercure. At length, 
some years afterwards, I was fortunafe 
enough to be aUe entirely to resign this 
pension. I have sisice lenorned what I did 
not then know, that the parody was written 
by M. de Curi, and that M. Marmontel 
c^se rather to sacrifice his fortune, than to 
betray his. friend. 

Several places in the French Academy 
auccessivdiy became vaesmt: tbe philo$Q« 
piber& dedaxed with reaiaoii for M- Marv 
msmteL; but the oppo6it& pairtj? alwiuya 
succeeded in their eaiideavamrs to prevent 
y$. admission. On oiae occaslO£^ whm 
thfise hopes appeared to bet better founded^ 
M. df Atgimlal, who acted so ridiciidmiB a 
poart ia iktt pafodj oS Ci»Bia,. excrisd 
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self by intriguing among those Academi* 
cians who had a friendship for me: they 
urged me again to offer myself, and again 
I rejected the proposal. I even prevailed 
on M. de Gontaut to represent to Madame 
de Pompadour, and to those who opposed 
the admission of M. Marmontel, how cruel 
it was, after having ruined a man of merit, 
to continue to persecute him with such im- 
placibility. 

Some philosophers never pardoned me 
the momentary acceptance of the privilege 
of the Mercure, and still less the patronage 
of M. and Madame Choiseul. 

I have seen in a collection of manuscript 
letters written by M. d^Alembert, at Berlin, 
to Madame TEspinasse, how much this pre- 
judice rendered him unjust towards me^ 
He had been informed, apparently, that I 
intended to dispute with M. Marmontel a 
vacant place in the academy ; which was 
absolutely false ; and he says, in answer, 
that ^' one Marmontel is worth a thousand 
Barthelemys/' I am well convinced that 
M. Marmontel has more merit than I can 
pretend to, but I do not think that he has a 
thousand times as much, and the calcula* 
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tion of the geometrician appeared to me 
erroneous. 

One word more on the French Acadraiy. 
After the reception of M. Marmontel, M. 
de Foncemagne and his friends, who were 
very numerous, would have undertaken, 
more than once, to procure my admission ; 
but several reasons prevented me from of- 
fering myself. I had but too much occupied 
• the attention of the public, during the un- 
fortunate affair of the Mercure ; I was not 
sufficiently anxious for literary honours, to 
wish to purchase them at the price of the 
intrigues of a violently contested election ; 
and I had too much vanity to desire to 
enter into a body in which the public 
opinion would rank me among the lowest 
class. Two philosophical powers, Duclos 
and d'Alembert, had declared war against 
the court, and especially against M. de 
Choiseul, who, though he had a high opi- 
nion of their talents, had a very mean one 
of their principles. At every sitting they 
produced against him new manifestoes. 
How would it have been possible that I 
should have endured patiently those scenes 
of fury, when even those academicians who 
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had no conneption with him were disgus^ted 
at them ? This war continued till the ele* 
vation of Madame du Barry threatwied 
France with subjection to M. d'Aiguillon, 
as "a favourite* Duclos and d'Alembert 
defended M. de la Chalotais, who was per- 
secuted by M. d'Aiguillon, and supported, 
it was said, by M. de ChoiseuL From that 
moment all the crimes of the latter disap- 
peared ; it was resolved to grant him peace, 
with a treaty of alliance ; and he was of- 
fered, by the Barcni de Breteuil, the first 
vacant place in the academy, with a dis- 
pensation from the customary visits. M . de 
Choiseul, who had never been informed <rf 
their dispositions successively hostile and 
pacific, was pleased with this attention, and 
had it not been for his banishment from 
court, which suddenly took place, soon 
after, he would have heard his eulogium in 
the same hall which had so often resounded 
with invectives against him. 

I presume that thekr amnesty would 
have extended to me ; for about that tiMe 
M. d'Alembert having expressed his sur^ 
prise to M. Gatti, our common friend, th^t 
I 6hoi2ikl never have offered myself for a 
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seat in the academy, added, with a kind of 
pique, *' After all, I should never have 
thought that any person in the world would 
not have found himself flattered at seeing 
his name inserted in a list which contains 
the names of Voltaire, Buffon, and, I may 
venture to say, that of d^ Alembert/^ 

I shall presently explain the motives 
which afterwards induced me to offer my* 
self. I will now resume the course of my 
foriune, which was valuable to me, and be- 
cause I owed it to friendship, and because 
it enabled me to enjoy the lively pleasure 
of doing some good* One day when 
Madame de Choisetd 4ipoke to her husband 
of my attachment for them, he replied, with 
a smile, by this verse of Comeille : 

Je Vai comhU de biens ; je veux Fai accabler.* 

In 1765 the treasurership of the abbey 
of Saint Martin de Tours became vacant. 
This was the second dignity in the chapter, 
and the king had the nomination to it. M. 
and Madame de Choiseul requested it for 
me. I took advantage of this opportunity 

* I have heaped benefaciions on him; I wish to 
overwhelm him wkh them. 
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to resign two thousand livres of my pension 
on the Mercure, of which one thousand 
were given at my request to M. Marin; 
and one thousand to M. de la Place, to 
assist him in the payment of the other pen^ 
sions on the journal. 

The Duke de Maine, when colonel-ge- 
neral of the Swiss regiments, had created 
for M. de Malezieux, whom he greatly 
esteemed, the office of secretary-general, to 
which he annexed certain privileges and 
emoluments that appertained to himself, 
and which he sacrificed in his favour* M. 
de Choiseul had already once disposed of 
this place to M. Dubois, first clerk of the 
war-office, with the reserve of a pension of 
six thousand livres to Madame de Saint- 
Chamant, the grand daughter of M. de 
Malezieux. M. Dubois dying the latter end 
of January, 1768, M. de Choiseul gave me 
the place ; on which the men of literature, 
from jealousy, raised loud exclamations. 
The two leaders, Duclos and d'Alembert, 
went to Malesherbes, and spoke to him 
with asperity, and even with anger, and he 
could only pacify them a little by repre- 
senting to them that this place might be- 
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come, by this example, the patrimony of 
men of letters. I cannot too often re- 
peat that the revenues of the secretary-ge- 
neral belonged originally to the colonel- 
general, and that he might dispose of them 
at his pleasure. I shall add, at the same 
time, that some days after my appointment, 
I gave up the three thousand Uvres that 
remained to me on the Mercure ; of which 
I procured a thousand to be given to M. de 
Guignes, a thousand to M. de Chabanon, 
both my brother members of the academy, 
and a thousand to M. de la Place, the 
author of the Mercure. I must admit, that 
on this occasion, d'Alembert, and the other 
philosophers annexed a much higher value 
to this sacrifice than I did myself. 

In 1771, M. d*Aiguillon caused the 
Swiss regiments to be taken froni M. de 
Choiseul, who was then at Chanteloup. 
He sent in his resignation, and I wished to 
accompany it with mine; but he advised 
me to go to Paris, and not to give it up 
without an indemnification. I had deter- 
mined, liowever, if the place of colonel- 
general should be given to any of the com- 
mon class of nobility, to resign my brevet^ 

vol. I. o 
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and immediately to return to Chantdoupw 
Biit it was ccMiferred on the Count d^Artois, 
^ad such a proceeding did not appear to 
^iie sufficiently respectful. The next day 
after my arrival, I saw Madame de Brionne> 
who honoured me with her favour. The 
Marechal de Castries was then with her, 
and on the point of setting out for Ver- 
sailles. She requested him to use hie influ'r 
ence to procure my place to be preserved 
to me ; but I entreated them both with a 
warmth which appeared gr^tly to aiFed: 
them, to cause it to be taken from me as 
soon as possible, because having contracted 
an engagement with M. de Choiseul, I 
could not enter into another with any per- 
son whatever. I immediately set out for 
Versailles, and oflfered my brevet to the 
Count d'AfFry^ who, under the Count 
d'Artois, had the management of the busi- 
ness of the Swiss regiments. He refused it, 
and shewed me at the same time a letter 
from M. de Choiseul, requesting him tp tak^ 
<5are of my interests. The indignation ex-- 
cited at court by the new persecution which 
M. de Choiseul suffered on the part of 
MM. d'AiguUIoB, and de M Vafi^uyofQ;^ 
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Iwd turned into &your to me. Every one 
nuirmufed, and advised me to maintain my 
rights. The young Count d'Artois com^ 
plained to the king that he was obliged to 
begin the exercise of his new office by a 
ftagrant injustice; and the king answered 
that he would give me an appointment with 
which I should be satisfied. Howevar 
MM. de Montaynard, de la Vauguyon^ 
and d'Aiguillon, urged M. d'Affry to lay 
the affair before the king ; and I joined in 
the request with still more ardour ; but it 
was always deferred. In the interval two 
or three courtiers of the second or third 
rank, asked me in private whether they 
might, without offending M. and Madame 
de Choiseul, solicit my place. Another 
person came to inform me that if I would 
promise not to return to Chanteloup, some*- 
thing might be done in my favour* I did 
not wish to trace this advice back to the 
first author, but he who gave it me was 
attached to the Duke d^Aiguillon. At 
l^Qgth M. d'Affry, seeing me inflexible in 
ray resolution, concluded the affair by le^ 
serving to me on the place a pension of ten 
thousafid livres, which I had not asked^ 
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. The state of my fortune had now for 
some time been sufficient to permit me 
to procure conveniences and enjoyments 
which I thought I ought to deny myself. 
I might have set up my carriage, had I not 
feared to blush at meeting on foot, in my 
road, men of letters more deserving than 
myself. I contented myself, therefore, with 
keeping two saddle horses, in order that I 
might take exercise on horseback, which 
had been recommended to me by my phy- 
sicians. I purchased the best and most 
elegant editions of the books necessary for 
my labours, and had a great number of 
them bound in morocco. This was the only 
luxury in which I thought I might indulge 
myself. I educated and provided for, in 
the best manner I was able, three of my 
nephews ; and afforded support to the rest 
of my family in Provence. I never refused 
relief to unfortunate persons who applied to 
me ; but I severely reproach myself with 
having too much given them the preference 
to relations whose necessities were not 
known to me, by their fault, or by mine. 
My revenue, considerable, no doubt, for a 
man of letters, would have been muoh more 
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SO, had I not limited it myself by cessions 
and refusals. It has already been seen that 
I resigned my pension on the Mercure. I 
had, in like manner, given up that I enjoyed 
in quality of censor. I had twice refused 
the honourable and profitable place of per- 
* petual secretary to the Academy of Belles 
Lettres. After the death of M. Hardion, 
keeper of the books in the king's cabinet at 
Versailles, M. Bignon wished to give me 
this place, which was productive both of 
utility and emolument, but I prevailed on 
him to dispose of it in favour of another. 
M. Lenoir, in 1789, having given in his 
resignation of the place of librarian to the 
king, M. de Saint Priest, then minister, had 
the goodness to offer it to me. Seduced by 
the hope of establishing this place as the 
property of men of literature, I was tempted 
to accept it, though I was sensible how 
much the sacrifice of my time, and of my 
literary labours, would be painful to me : 
but having soon found that it was only of- 
fered to me because I was thought necessary 
to secure it to the president d'Ormesson, 
who was in treaty for it with M. Lenpir, 
and whom it was intended to make my as- 
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sociate, and successor in case of *xmdvor-& 
ship; disgusted besides at the difBculties 
which my appointment would occasion 
in the pecuniary 'arrangements between M. 
Lenoir and him, arrangements to which I 
ought to have been, and wished to be A 
stranger, and seeing the only hope which 
could have overcome my repugnance va^ 
nish, I renounced the ambitious views 
which I had entertained for literature, and 
not for myself. The manner in which my 
thanks for the offer which I declined wcate 
received, and the fttcility with which tbe 
affair was immediately after concluded, 
convinced me that I had acted rightly; 
atid that if it had been at first thought ne« 
oessary to give me the place, it was then 
found very proper to set me aside. 

I ought not to omit, in a narrative &f 
the events of my life, my admission into 
the French Academy^ from which I had 
always held myself at a distance j ik» the 
reasons which obliged me in some s<#t ta 
solicit a place in it. In the etmrm 6f tbi* 
same year (1789) M. Bauz6e diedr Tbe^ 
success of the Travels of Anachariis h^d in- 
flamed the «eal of some members of that 
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body, with wlwm I had long been connect- 
ed : they commimicated their sentiments of 
esteem and friendship for me to a great 
i]^tanber of their brethren, who proposed to 
them to offer rae the place left vacant by 
M. Bangle. I was affected with the warmth 
with which they expressed to me the wish 
of the academy ; but I had taken my reson 
lution, and, notwithstanding their earnest 
sd&citations, I remained firm; objecting 
my age, and especially my repugnance to 
any kind of public exhibition, and every 
itdw engagement. I thought I had escaped^ 
"When I learned, a few days after, that the 
academy, in one of its sittings, had resolved 
to elect me, notwithstanding my refusal. 
It was easy to foresee the consequences of 
this resolution. If, after the election, I ac- 
cepted the place, it would not fail to be said 
that I bad wished to be dispensed from the 
customary visits, and to obtain a distinction 
to which the greatest men had not pretend- 
ed ; if I refused, I should offend a respect- 
able body, at the very modient they were 
coijferring on me the highest honour. I 
therefore no longer hesitated ; I made tny 
visits ; my age prevented any competition • 
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and, to complete my good fortune, M. de 
BoufHers, who had always testified a friend- 
ship for me, performed, in quality of direc- 
tor, the honours of the sitting. My discourse 
was received with indulgence : all admired 
the wit, the graces, and tlie novel and im- 
pressive ideas which shone in his, and a 
part of the interest which, he excited was 
reflected on. the choice of the academy. 

Since that time, beaten almost inces- 
santly by the revolutionary tempest, , op- 
pressed by the weight of years and infirmi- 
ties, stripped of all that I possessed, deprived 
every day of some one of the dearest of my 
friends, trembling continually for the smaU 
number of those which remained, my life 
has been only a series of ills. If fortune 
had till then treated me with too much 
kindness, she has since taken sufficient re- 
venge. But it is not my intention to 
complain : when we suffer in the general 
oppression, we may groan, but must not 
complain. Let it only be permitted to my 
heart, oppressed with grief, to shed some 
tears to friendship— I ought to mention, 
nevertheless, that in the midst of my suf- 
fering I experienced a very unexpected 
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consolation, which inclined me to believe 
for a moment, that I was suddenly trails- 
ported into another world; and I cannot 
without ingratitude, conceal the name of 
the humane and generous man to whom I 
was indebted for it. 

Immediately after my release from the 
Madelonettes, to which I had been com- 
mitted prisoner on the second of September 
of the present year 1793, on the denuncia- 
tion of I know not what clerk ; as were also 
the other keepers of the library, and my 
nephew Courpay, who was my associate 
in the cabinet of medals ; I learned that 
notwithstanding the acknowledged false- 
hood of this denunciation, it was intended 
to dismiss us, and appoint others to our 
places. This report appeared to me to 
have the more foundation, as the keys of 
the cabinet, which the minister of the in- 
terior had caused to be taken from me when 
we were arrested, had never been returned 
to me ; and were confided every day, not 
to me or my nephew, but to a clerk of the 
cabinet, who kept it open to the public, 
morning and evening. I expected, there- 
fore, every moment to see myself deprived 
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6f this last Resource which remained for my 
Subsistence; when, on the 12th of October, 
in the evening, I saw enter my apartment, 
citizen Par6, the minister of the interior, 
who gave me a letter which he had written 
himself, and which he requested me to read. 
This letter presents so strong a contrast to 
our present manners, it does so much ho- 
nour t6 the toinister who could write it in 
these unhappy times, that I cannot resist 
the desire to transcribe it here, in order to 
pay, as far as is in my power, the tribute of 
my gratitude :— 

Th«L 91st day of the Ist month of the 2d year of the Re- 

public, one and indivisible. 

Par4, Minister of the Interior. 
To Barthelemy, Keeper of the National Library. 

*^ Oh re-enterbg the Hfttional lihttLvy, from wbteh s<mm 
f^oroifs circumstances hare for a moment renoved yon, 
say with Anacharsis, when he viewed with surprise and 
delight the library of Euclid, My resolution is taken, I 
will never leave this place. No, citizen, you shall never 
leave it more, and I found my certainty of this on the jus- 
tice of a people which will always consider it as an in-** 
Yiolable law to reward the author of a work which, with 
so many charms, presents to our imagination the flourish- 
ing timed of Greece, and those republican manners which 
produced so many greaf men and so many great actions. 
I collide t^ yottr eare die tetiMal library ;.I4lttiter my- 
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telf thut you win aocqpt this honourable office, and I cak* 
gratulate myself oh being able to offer it to you. When 
I read, for the first time, the Travels of jinachanis, I 
admired that production in which genius has bestowed so 
itiany charms on erudition ; but I was far from imagining 
that I should one day be the instrument employed by an 
equitable people, to give io its author a testimoofy of the]# 
gratitude. 

'* I will not dissemble that this sanctuary of human 
knowledge has hitherto felt but little of the influence of 
&e revolution ; that the people as yet are ignorant that 
this domain is theirs ; that they ought contmually to have 
free access, and to meet there only Callias* equally disr 
poyed to receive, and to instruct them as brethren. Le^ 
then, citizen, by your care, this monument, so worthy of 
a great nation, at length offer to ns all those preeiouS^ad^ 
vantages which were presented to Ae inxagination astd the 
eyes in the smallest republics of antiquity. 

" PARI;.'' 

The more than obliging style of this 
letter, the behaviour of the minister, the 
grace with which he accompanied his bene- 
faction, his earnest persuasion that I would 
accept of it, the testimonies of regard for 
me which he lavished on me ; all combined 
to make the strongest impression on me. I 
could not find words to express the grati- 
tude with which I was peuetrated ; but the 
consciousness of my inability, to fulfih, in 
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the condition in which I was, the duties of 
librarian, gave me strength to resist. He 
had the goodness to testify regret at my 
refusal ; and it was with difficulty that he 
consented to leave me in the place which I 
had so long occupied, and which had always 
been sufficient for my ambition. 

I have given, in the former part of this 
Memoir, a summary idea of my labours in 
the cabinet of medals, during the latter 
years of my predecessor : in the following 
Memoir will be seen what I did afterwards, 
and what I proposed to do, to enrich it, and 
render it more and more usefiil. 
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MEMOIR II. 

On the Cabinet of Medals. 

As soon as I was appointed keeper of the 
cabinet of medals, I employed my attention 
on the means of rendering it as useful as 
might be practicable, 

1. Such a depository cannot be public. 
As the medals are arranged in paste-board 
cases, and several persons may put their 
hands on them at a time, it would be easy 
to carry them off, or to substitute for va- 
luable medals isuch as are spurious or com- 
mon. Notwithstanding this inconvenience 
I rendered the cabinet more accessible; but 
I fixed no day in the week when admission 
should be granted to every person indis- 
criminately. When an individual offered 
himself, either alone, or accompanied by 
one or two friends, he was admitted imme- 
diately. If a man of learning, an artist, or 
a foreigner, applied for several admissions^ 
I never refused them. With respect to 
companies, I required to be previously in- 
formed, and I assigned them different days; 
by which I avoided a crowd without refds- 
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ing any person. Yet, notwithstanding these 
precautions, I was often assailed by very 
numerous groups, and I had no other re- 
source, after I had got rid of them, but 
carefully to examine the shelves at which 
they had been looking, 

9. I considered it as incumbent on me 
to give in writing all the -elucidations and 
information requested of me by men of leam- 
ingt either from our provinces, or from 
foreign countries. These answers sometimes 
required long discussions, and sometimes a 
mechanical labour still longer and more tire^ 
sontie; such, for example, as to weigh exactly 
a certain number of medals or coins. There 
will be found in one of my boxes several 
statements of these weights, and in the Me- 
moirs of the Academy of Inscriptions, a, 
dBsertation, by the late M, de.Nauze, on 
the Roman pcnmd. I had furnished him 
with the exact weight of all the medals of 
the higher empire. This labour cost me 
not less than twenty days, and was a great 
expence to me. I had then no person to 
assist roe. I must observe, that several of 
these medals have been since exchanged for 
oth^s in better preservation, the weight 
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of which differs from the foraaer by some 
graios. 

3* I had flattered myself that I might 
one day publish, in whole or in part, the 
.C9):^et of which the care wa^ confided to 
me ; 9iid it would in consequence be necesr 
swy to bring it to such a degree of perfec- 
tioiit that it might become more useful, and 
maiatain, or rather increase, the high esti*- 
laation in which it was held throughout 
il&urope.. I distincdy foresaw the whole 
jQKtent of the labour which such an under«- 
taking would impose on me. It would be 
necessary, before a medal wa^ inserted in 
any series, to ascertain its authenticity, aiwl 
- the. peculiarities by which it was distio^ 
gui^hed from anoth^ medal, nearly similar, 
ah'eady to be found in the series. It would 
afterwards be necessary to give its descrip^ 
jtiqn in a supplement, with reference to the 
catalogue, as also the time when it was aci- 
quired^ and the name of the person from 
whom it was obtained. These minute dor 
tails become so insupportable when they 
ai?e niunerous, that some acknowledgment 
mj»t be due to the keeper, who, not «^»tenit 
with . preserving tmd iccani^ufticfttiug . tjie 
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riches of the cabinet, sacrifices to the desire 
of increasing them, labours more agreeable 
to himself, and more suited to obtain the 
public attention. 

When Louis XIV. formed the cabinet, 
series of modern coins and medals, in gold 
and silver, struck in every part of Europe, 
were collected. After the death of Colbert 
these series were neglected. I resolved to 
resume the collection of those in silver, and 
began with Sweden and Denmark. I sent 
to Stockholm and Copenhagen an account 
of the medals we had of those two kingdoms, 
and our ambassadors procured and trans- 
mitted all those which were wanting. Those 
cost twenty thousand livres. M. d'Argen- 
son, who had the literary department, 
thought it preferable to give our attention 
to ancient medals. 

About the end of the year 1734, M. 
Cary, my friend, died at Marseilles. He 
left a cabinet of medals worthy of attention. 
From the accounts sent me by my brother, 
I estimated the value at eighteen thousand 
livres. He was satisfied with that price. 
I spoke to :M. d'Argenson on the subject 
who promised me an ordonnance for that 
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sum, but in paper. The heir wished to 
haTe ready money, which, however, could 
not be given. Thte minister proposed twenty- 
two thousand livres, payable in different 
years. M. Gary consented, but on condi- 
tion that tiiese successive piayments shoul^t 
be secured to him. This negotiation was 
protracted. I was about to sctoiit for Rome, 
and was to pass through Marseilles. M. 
Gary at length wrote to me, that if the eigh- 
teen thousand livres were riot paid by St. 
Louis' day, 1755, he should dispose of the 
medals to a foreign agent, who had the 
money :ready. I related my embarrassment 
to one of my friends, M. de Fontferrieres,' 
farmer-general, who in the most obhging 
manner possible, gave me a note on the di- 
rector-general of the farms at Marseilles, 
and the money was paid me immediately. 
I remitted the eighteen thousand . livres^ 
to M. Gary, with the approbation of 
M. d'Argenson, whom I had pre vibiisly in- 
formed of the transaction. I packed up 
the whole cabinet, and lodged it as a pledge 
witb M. de. Fontterrieres. On my return, 
in 1757, he restored it to me, and would 
never receive any interest for the sum he had 

VOLi I. H 
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advaaced. The ordoimaiiGe, as M. d'^Ar^ 
genson had proposed, had been made out 
in 1775, for tprenty-two thousand hvMsj 
and the four thousand livres which remained 
after the pajrment of the eighteen thousand^ 
were deposited in the treasury of the Ubrary. 
M. d'Argenson was then no longer in office^ 
and I Gould not obtain for M. de Fontfer- 
rieres any acknowledgment of gratitude, or 
even of satisfaction* 

This acquisition procured many valuable 
medals in all the series contained in the 
cabinet. 

The series of gold medals was particu- 
larly enriched, in 1762, by the collection 
of M. de Cleves, which might vie in beauty 
with that of the national cabinet. It was 
sold for fifty thousand livres. M. dn Ho- 
dent, an intelligent amateur, was the pur- 
chaser. Before he made his offers, he wished 
to be assured that the cabinet would take a 
part of it. I was promised an ordomiance 
for twenty thousand livres, but in notes which 
were at discount, and would only produce 
iji reality fourteen thousand, M. du Hodent 
concluded his bargain, and brought me im- 
mediately the whole collection. With dfcse 
fourteen thousand livres, I not only acquired 
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4i^9MAah wantbg in our gold series, but I 
'tscckaiiged many otlierB which were in bad 
imservatioii. 

Among the former I ought not to forget 
4ike uiiiqua and celebrated medal of Uranius 
Antoninus, who imder the reign of Alexan- 
cter Sweverus was raised to the empire by 
idle army of the east, and who soon after lost 
both the c^own and his hberty. Such jaho 
is another unique medal of Constant! us III. 
*lie father of Valentinian III. associated to 
tiie empire by Honorius III. his father in 
law. Such is also the medal of the empress 
<]Fftusta, the wife of Constantine the Great, 
and that of the empress Xacinia EudoKta, 
the wife of the empCTO* Placidus Valenti- 
nian. There were hkewise several oth^^, 
which serve to form the chain of the princes 
and princesses who have filled the throne of 
1^ Roman empire. 

The cabinet of M. de Cleves furnished 
besides a number of excellent medals fqr 
ike series of the ancient republics, and that 
q£ the ancient kings of Greece. 

M. Pellerin, who was for a very long 
tkne first clerk of the marine, and afterwards 
led by his £on, had fprn^ed the nnist 
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valu^le cabinet ever possessed by an ama- 
1«,r. Tlie acquisition of seveml private 
collections had laid the foundation of it, and 
a correspondence for more than' forty years 
with all our consuls in the Levant, had en-- 
riched it with a prodigious number of valti- 
able, iand till then unkno^vn, Greek medals ; 
and the explanation which the possessor had 
given of them, in several volumes, in quarto, 
,had rendered it extremely celebrated. 

In 1776, M. Pellerin proposed to add 
this superb cabinet to that of the king. Cir- 
cumstances were favourable. M. de Maure* 
pas, who had always patronized that family, 
was then minister; and M. de Malesherbes 
minister and secretary of state for the litamry 
department. I presented several memoin^ 
but I did not attempt to interfere in the 
valuation. M. Pellerin, whose will was 
absolute, demanded a hundred thousand 
crowns, take them or leave them. The 
bargain was concluded at this price, but 
exec\ited by M. Pellerin in a manner so 
rude and offensive, that I was more than 
once tempted to pre\^nt its completion. I 
could not obtain, not only the giving up of 
the catalogues, but even the commuhicadon 
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^ them^ and was obliged to be contented 
with some general notices, and a cursory 
gbuice at the shelves. It is true that I was 
peifectly well acquainted with this cabinet, 
and that, notwithstanding the impatience of 
M; Pelli^in, I had time to ascertain the 
autibenticity of the medals which he had 
caused to be engraved. 
. . At that time I thought that the price 
paid for this cabinet was above its value, 
But I found sufficient reason to change my 
opinion when I came to insert the different 
series into those of which I had the direc- 

# 

tion. 

After the cabinet had been removed, 
M. de Pellerin made me a present of his 
work on medals, in nine volumes quarto. 
I already had it; but this copy contained a 
great number of manuscript notes written 
principally against myself. This was a 
^^tuity of a new kind. 

Some years aft:er the death of M. Pelle- 
rin, the cabinet of M. d'Ennery was sold: 
This was particularly distinguished for a 
numerous series of Imperial medals in gold, 
wMch he had obtained from M. de Vaux^ 
and had greatly incieai^d. The catalogue 
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of this cabinet was published in one vo^ 
lunie quarto. No person offered to tabe 
the whole of it, aiKi it was sold in detail: 
The gold medals were divided into lots of 
ten or twelve each. We had taken account 
of those which we wanted, and were for- 
tunate enough to obtain a great ntmiber -of 
them. As these medals were sold almost 
for the value of the gold, we purchased for 
about twelve thousand Itvres, what were 
worth twenty-five or thirty thousand. M; 
de Breteuil, then minister and secretary of 
, state, very willingly consented to this ar-* 
rangement. 

Besides the cabinets of MM. Gary, Cleves, 
Pellerin, and Ennery, frequent accidental 
acquisitions, and a constant correspondence 
which 1 maintained with the learned of dif- 
ferent countries, procured me, in the space 
of forty years, a very great number of 
medals, as may be seen in the supplements 
and catalogues that I have drawn up. I 
was especially desirous to obtain those which 
had been elucidated in particular works, or 
had occasioned disputes among the learned; 
Of this 1 might give many examples^ but 
two or three shall mffice. 
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The fiithas Corsini and Frcelich bad 
pohMdlied a inedallion ia silver, on which 
ottft had read Minmmr^ and the other Adinr 
mgm^ whieh the one took for a Parthian:, 
and the other for an Armenian king. I had 
96^1 this naedallion at Flcnence, in the po&r 
session of Baron de Stosch, whom I could 
mot prevail on to let me have it, but I after- 
wards obtained it from his nephew. 

I had seen in the cabinet of the Cheva^ 
lier Vettori at Rome, four Latin medals, in 
small bronze, which appeared to me to be 
relative to Christianity. They had at first 
bi^Qfiged to the antiquarian Sabbatipri, who 
hsul caused them to be engraved without ex* 
plaining them. One of them has, on one 
aide, a head covered with a Uon's skin with 
the niame of Alexander; and on the reverse 
a idie ass with her foal, and round them the 
name of Jesus Christ. For the two others 
I leiex to the engravings published by 
Vettori.* These medals are referred by 

^ De vetustate et form^ monogrammatis sanctissimi 
nominis J«su dbsertatio. Romae 1747> in Aix^ p. 60. Id. 
Epiat. ad Paulum Mariam Paciaudi. Ibidem 1747> ia 
4to, p. 15. Id. Dissert. Apologet. de quibusdam Altex* 
andri Seven numismatibiis. Ibid, in Mo* p. ff« 
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Vettori to. the reign of Alexander Severug, 
and by Father Paciaudi to that of Julian the 
'Apostate.* Before. them Moht^ucon had 
.published the first df these medals, from a 
drawing which he had received from Italy .-f- 
In conseqiience of the celebrity which thefle 
three antiquaries had given to the medals in 
question, I ,was eager to acquire them after 
the death of Vettori ; though by this acqm* 
sition I did not consider myself as vouching 
for their authenticity, I only proposed to * 
enable those who might desire it to inspect 
and examine them. . 

M. Henrion, of the Academy of Bell^ 
Lettres, had formerly published a medal 

m 

of Trajan in silver, re-coined with a Sasoa- 
ritan die. This relict of antiquity, the mfore 
valuable as it removes several uncertaintira 
relative to Samaritan medals, had fallen into: 
the hands of the Abbe de Tersan,.who had 
also discovered another of tlie same sort. 
At niy request he consented to an exchange, 
and I deposited them in the cabinet. 

* Osservazioiii di Paolo Maria Paciaudi TeaitiDa 

sopra alcune singolari e strane jnedaglie Napoli 1748, 

p. 48. 

t Antiq. Expliq. t. ii. part 2. pL 168. 
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I conceived that by a continuance of 
this attejitibn, the cabinet might becoine a 
general depository, in which those rare 
medals which sometimes fall into the hands 
of individuals, and afterwards di^ppear, 
might be preserved. 

I have taken an account of all the va- 
luable additions which I acquired for the 
cabinet. The ancient medals amount to 
twenty thousand^ and are equal, both for 
rapty and nuBotber, to those which since' its 
establishment had placed it at' the head of 
all the cabinets of Europe. 

I do not mention the modem medals ; 
though I did not neglect them, I did not 
think that they ought to be attended to with 
the same care. 

The- duplicateis of medals which the ac- 
quisition of a cabinet procured me, enabled 
me to make exchanges, and thus obtain 
many which I could not have purchased 
with money. 

If my success was a source to me of 
pleaBingsatisf action, thelscmpuldusly ca tefsxh 
insertion of so many .rniedals in' their proper 
places cost me : great Jafcoyr. I never pro- 
posed the acqujuHta0ii of a cabinet without 
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exposmg myself to the sacrifice of a very 
considerable portion of my time. I ac^ 
knowledge, however, with pleasure that my 
nephew Courpay, who became my associate 
in 1772, greatly reUeved me in my labours, 
as well with respect to the acquisition^ pos- 
terior to that period, as the daily business 
of the cabinet. 

I have always met with the utmoerl ik*- 
ctiity of accommodation for the enriching 
the depository committed to my care, on 
the part of librarians and ministers ; and I 
had reason to rely on their assistance for the 
completion of a design of which I had never 
lost sight : I mean the engraving and publi* 
cation of the cabinet. I proposed to begin 
with the series of Greek kings, annexing a 
bfief commentary, the fruit c^an experience 
of sixty years, and the examination of more 
than four hundred thousand medals. As 
my age did not permit me to complete this 
undertaking, I felt, some years since, the 
neces^ty of associating with my nephew 
another assistant, who being early initiated 
in the knowledge of these remains of an- 
tiquity, might be ^labled to contribute to 
tkeexeGiitM»afniypmj€et. Icastmyeyee^ 
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on M. Barbi6, who had already acquired 
extensive knowledge in ancient history and 
geography. I proposed him to M. de Bre- 
teuil, who was willing to give him an em- 
ployment in the cabinet. I represented io 
Imn^ likewise, that it was time to commmd* 
cmte to the learned of Europe the treasure 
which I had under my care. He rec&fed 
my 1 proposition with that zeal which he has 
aibrays manifested for the advancement oi 
literature and the arts; but different eir^ 
cumstances prevented the fulfilment of his 
good wishes. These were, first, the ill state 
of the finances ; afterwards the assembling 
of the Notables, the States*general, &c- M. 
Barbie has since been placed in another de* 
pigment of the library, without its being 
thought necessary even ta infona me of his 
appointment. 
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MEMOIR III. 

I 

On Anacharsis. 

* • F - • 

Ci$ANC£ first suggested to me the idea of 
Ae Travels df Anacharsis. I was in Italy 
in the year 1755, less attentive to the actual 
state of the cities through which I passed, 
than to the recollection of their ancient 
splendour. My thoughts naturally reverted 
to the age in which they disputed with each 
other the glory of fostering in their bosom 
the sciences and. the arts, and I conceived 
the idea that the relation of a journey 
through this country, about the time of 
Leo X, which should be continued during 
a certain number of years, would exhibit 
characters and scenes the most interesting 
and instructive for the history of the human 
mind. This will appear from the following 
sketch: — 

A Frenchman passes the Alps : he finds 
at Pavia Jerome Cardan, who has written 
upon almost all subjects, and whose works 
amount to ten volumes in folio. At Parma 
he sees Corregio, painting m fresco the dome 
of the cathedral ; at Mantua, Count Bal- 
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thazar Castiglione, author of the exceDent 
work entitled the Courtier (II Cortigiano) ; 
at Verona, Fracastorius, a physician, phi- 
losopher, astronomer, miathematician, cos- 
mdgrapher, and a man of general literature ; 
celebrated under all these titles, but more 
especially as a poet For the greater part 
of writers at that time endeavoured to dis- 
tinguish themselves in every branch of 
science, as will constantly be the case when 
literature is first introduced into a country. 
At Padua he attends the lectures of Philip 
Decius, professor of the civil law, and 
renowned for the superiority of his talents 
and his extensive knowledge. Padua was 
then in a state of dependence on Venice. 
Louis XII. having seized on the Milanese, 
was desirous to render its capital illustrious 
by fixing the residence of Decius there ; and 
in consequence caused him to be demanded 
of the republic of Venice, which refused to 
consent to his removal. The negociations 
on this subject continued a long time ; and 
the two powers were near appealing to 
arms to determine which should possess a 
civilian. 

At Venice our traveller sees Daniel Bar- 
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baro, the inheritor of a name auspicions to 
literature, and the lustre of which he has 
preserved by commentaries on the Rhetoric 
.of Aristotle, by a translation of Vitruviw, 
and a Treatise on Persj>ective. He seep 
•there also Paulus Manutius, who exercised 
the art of printing, and cultivated literature 
-with the same success as his father, Aldus 
Manutius. At the house of Paul he finds 
all the editions of the ancient Greek and 
Latin authors, which had lately issued from 
the most famous printing-presses of Italy : 
among others that of Cicero, in four volumes 
.folio, pubhshed at Milan, in 1499; and tfee 
Psalter in four languages, Hebrew, Greek, 
.Chaldee, and Arabic, printed at Genoa in 
1516. 

He sees at Ferrara, Ariosto ; at Bologna, 
9ix hundred scholars, assiduously attending 
the lectures on jurisprudence delivered by 
the Professor Ricini ; and among them Al- 
diatus, who soon after lectured to eight 
hundred, and eclipsed the glory of Bartolus 
and Accursius. At Florence he sees Ma- 
chiavel; the historians, Guicciardini and 
Paulus Jovius, a flourishing imiveraity, and 
that hpuse of Medici fonnerly engaged in 
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puTSuks of commerce, but now a soyei^ign 
liouse, and allied to many royal families ; 
which in its first state exhibited great virtues, 
and ia its latter great vices ; but which was 
always illustrious and celebrated, because it 
always patronized literature and the arts* 
At Sienna he finds Matthiolus employed on 
his Commentary on Dioscotides ; at Rome, 
Michael Angelo erecting the cupola of St. 
Peter's; Raphael painting the galleries of 
the Vatican ; Sadolet and Bembo, after- 
wards cardinals, officiating as secretai^ies to 
Leo X ; Trissin bringing on the stage bift 
Sophonisba, the first tragedy composed by 
a modern; Beroald, the librarian of the 
Vatican, preparing for pubUcation the An^ 
naJs of Tacitus, which had lately be^n 
discovered in Westphalia, and which had 
been purchased by Leo X* at the price of 
five hundred golden di^cats. He witnesses 
also the ofiers of the same pope, of plaqes 
imder the government of such learned men 
of a;ny nation, as would come and reside in 
hiisrstates, and distinguished rewai'ds to thosfe 
who should bring to him manuscripts newly 
disQovered. 

At Naples he finds Talesk> epdeayouring 
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to revive the system of Parmenides, and 
who, according to Bacon, was the first re- 
storer of philosophy. He finds also there 
the famous Jordano Bruno, whom nature 
seenns to have chosen for her interpreter; 
but to whom, while she bestowed gn him 
the most admirable genius, she refused the 
talent of self-government. 

Hitherto our traveller has only been re- 
presented as traversing Italy rapidly from 
one extremity to the other, meeting every 
where with prodigies, I mean with great 
monuments and great men, and. filled with 
admiration continually increasing: similar 
objects would every where arrest his atten- 
tion where he to change his course* What 
a harvest of discoveries then might he reap ! 
What an abundant source would he find 
for reflections, as to the dawn of that know- 
ledge which has diffused its splendor over 
Europe ! I had intended to have confined 
myself merely to pointing out in a general 
manner these researches; but my subject 
draws me on, and demands some more par- 
ticuliar explanations. 

Italy, in the fifth and sixth centuries of 
the Christian aera, was subjugated by the 
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Heruli, the Goths, the Ostrogoths, and other 
barbarous tribes till then unknown. In the 
fifteenth, under more favourable auspices, it 
was subdued by talents and getiius which 
were invited thither, or at least assembled 
there, by the families of Medici, Est, Ur- 
bino, Gonzaga, by the most petty sove- 
reigns, and the diflferent republics. Great 
men every where abounded, some natives 
of Italy, others attracted from different 
countries, not so much by the contemptible 
expectations of interest, as by the most flat- 
tering and honomrable distinctions; and 
others from the neighbouring nations, to 
assistin the propagation of learning, super- 
intend the education of youth, or watch 
over the health of the sovereigns. Every 
where were established universities and col- 
leges ; printing-houses for all languages, and 
every science ; and libraries continually en- 
riqhed with the works that issued from therii, 
and with manuscripts discovered in, and 
brought from countries where ignorance still 
maintained her gloorqy reign. So numerous 
were academies, that at Ferrara there were 
not less than ten or twelve; at Bologna 
about fourteen ; at Sienna sixteen. The 

VOL. i. I . 
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objects of their institution were the sciences, 
literature, languages, history, and the arts. 
In two of these academies, one of Which 
was especially devoted to Plato, and the. 
pther to his disciple Aristotle, the opinions 
of the ancient philosophy were discussed, 
and those of the modern suggested. At 
Bblogna, as also at Venice, one of these 
academies had the care of the press, at- 
t^nding at once to the gQodness of the 
paper, the beauty of the type, the correc- 
tion of the proofs, and whatever might 
conduce to the perfection of the new 
editions. 

Italy was then the country in which 
learning had already made, and was still 
making, the greatest progress. This pvo^ 
gress was the effect of the emulation that 
prevailed between the different govCTn- 
ments among which it was divided, and the 
nature of the climate. In every state the 
capital, and even the less considerable towns, 
were eager for the attainment of learning, 
and literary glory. Almost all of them pre- 
sented the astronomer with observatories ; 
the anatomist with amphitheatres ; the bo- 
tanist with gardens well stocked with plants ; 
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the learned in general with numerous col- 
lections of books, medals, and ancient md- 
ttuments. Every kind of knowledge was 
tteated with grateful esteem, and rewarded 
with the most honourable distinctions. 

As to climate, it is not uncommon to 
find in this country active and inventive 
imaginations, and minds accurate and pro- 
found, adapted to the conception of great 
enterprises, capable of long meditating upon 
thfem, and incapable of abandoning them 
when once happily formed. It is to lliese 
advantages and these qualities combined, 
that Italy is indebted for that mass of know- 
ledge and talents which at some periods 
raised her so eminently above the other 
countries of Europe. 

I have placed Ariosto under the pon- 
tificate of Leo X. I might have considered 
as the contemporaries of this poet Petrarch, 
though he lived a hundred and fifty years 
before him ; and Tasso, though he was bom 
^ven years after him ; the former, because 
it was not till the time of Leo X, that his 
Italian poems, neglected almost from their 
birth, were adrtiired and passed through 
nuiherous editions, several of which were ac- 
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companied with commentaries ; and Tasso, 
because he had in a great degree formed his 
taste and stile from the works of Ariosto. 
It is thus that we give the name of the Nile 
equally to the sources and mouths of that 
river. All the different species of poetry 
were then cultivated. Besides Ariosto, we 
may cite, as excelling in Italian poetry, 
Bernard Tasso, father of the celebrated Tor- 
quato Tasso, Hercules Bfentivoglio, Annibal 
Caro, and Beriji; in Latin poetry, Sanna- 
zarius, Politian, Vida, and Beroaldus ; and 
among those who without being professed 
poets occasionally wrote verses, Leo X, 
Machiavel, Michael Angelo, and Benvenuto 
Cellini, who excelled as a sculptor, a worker 
in gold, and an engraver. 

The progress of architecture in the age 
of which we are speaking is attested, on the 
one hand, by the works of Serlio, Vignola, 
and Palladio; as also by the numerous 
commentaries which made their appear- 
ance on the treatise of Vitruvius ; and on 
the other, by the public edifices and pri- 
vate buildings then erected, and which still 
remain. 

With respect to painting I have already 
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mentioned Michael Angelo, Raphael, and 
Gorregio; to whom must be added Julio 
Romano, Titian, Andrea del Sarto, and the 
numerous artists whose genius was formed 
by their instructions and their works. 

Every day appeared some new produc- 
tion on the systems of Plato, Aristotle, or 
other ancient philosophers. Indefatigable 
critics, such as Giraldus, Panvinius, Sigo- 
nius, and others, employed themselves on 
the Roman antiquities, and almost every 
town collected its annals. 

While some writers, to display the his- 
tory of man in all its extent, explorfed the 
origin of the most ancient nations ; intrepid 
navigators exposed themselves to the great- 
est dangers to discover distant and unknown 
coimtries, whose existence had before been 
only suspected. The names of Christopher 
Columbus of Genoa, Americus Vespucius 
of Florence, and Sebastian Cabot of Venice, 
adorn this list, which was quickly enlarged 
by those of several other Italians, whose 
accounts were shortly after inserted in the 
collection of voyages by Ramusio, their 
countryman. 

The taking of Constantinople by the 
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Turks in 1453, and the liberal mimi^^euce 
of Leo X, occasioned an influx of Greeks 
into Italy, who brought with them all the 
elementary books relative to the mathe- 
matics. Their language was in consequence 
eagerly studied ; their books were printed, 
translated and explained, and a taste for 
gepmetry becanje general. Many, among 
whom wf^re Commandinns and Tarta^i^, 
devoted their whole attention to this study : 
others connected it with their favourite pijjf- 
suits : such was MaurcJico of Messina, who 
{M^blt^hed various works on arithmetics me- 
chanics, astronorny, optics, music, the his- 
tory of Sicily, ^anuBar, the lives of somQ 
saints, and the Roman majtyrology, without 
neglecting ItaUjan poetry; such also was 
Augustin Niso, professor of philosophy at 
Iloxae under Leo X- who wrote on astrQno- 
Bfty, medicine, politics, mo5*Js, rh^oric, a^4 
s^versil other subjects. 

Anatomy was enriched by the obseirvgr. 
ftons of Fajfopius of Moden;^^ of Aquapen- 
dente \^ disciple, of l^plpg^iB^. of Padijaj, c^ 
Vigo of Genoa, &c. 

Aldrovandi of Bologna, after h^viQg 
been pr^rfessQr oi botai^ and pjiilp$©phy 
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&rty-€ight years in the university of that 
city, lefl at his decease a course of natufral 
history in seventeen volumes in folio^ 

AmoAg the in>inense number of works 
which then appeared, I have not mentioned 
tiiose which treat exclusively on theology 
of jurisprudence) as they are well known to 
tliose who cultivate these sciences^ and would 

4 

be but little interesting to those who are un- 
aeqnamted with them^ With regard to the 
other classes, I have adduced only a few 
tfxacnplesy taken, as I may say, at random. 
They will suffice^ however, to shew the cKf^ 
fer&^ kinds of literature then most euki- 
vated, ajad the different means employed to 
^OKtend and multiply buman knowledge* 

The prdgress of the arts favoured a taste 
for public exhibitions and magnificence. 
The £d}adj of the history and antiquities of 
the Greeks and Romans^ gave rise to ideatf 
0I decoTtam, uniformity and p^lfection b6* 
fbfe' unknownv Julian of Medici^ tiie bro^ 
tiwr of Leo X. having been proclaimed a> 
Roman citizen, this proclamation was ac- 
eotnpanied with public sports ;. and a large 
^MaSre wa» Greeted in the square of thd 
€apjMl j in whkh was pep? esentedV during; 
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two days, a comedy of Plautus, the music 
and magnificent scenery of which excited 
general admiration. The pope, who con- 
ceived that on this occasion he might con- 
vert into an act of beneficence what was in 
reahty an act of justice, diminished some of 
the taxes ; and the people, who took this 
act of justice for an act of beneficence, 
erected a statue to him. 

An observer who should thus see natufe 
suddenly disclosing so many secrets, phi- 
losophy discovering so many truths, and 
industry so many inventions, at the time, 
too, when a new world was added to the old, 
might suppose himself present at a second 
birth of the human race : but his surprise 
at all these wonders would diminish, when 
he saw merit and talents successfully con- 
tending with the most respected titles, and 
the learned, and men of literature of every 
class, admitted to the Roman purple, to the 
eoimcils of kings, to the most important 
offices of government, to every honour, and 
every dignity. 

To render still more interesting the^ 
Travels 1 proposed to write, it would have 
been sufficient to subjoin to that spirit of 
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emulation which displayed itself on every 
side, all the new ideas to which this asto^ 
nishing revolution gave birth ; the commo- 
tions which then agitated the nations of 
Europe ; the conformity with ancient Rome 
which incessantly recurred to the mind; 
and all that the present times announced to 
the future- For the age of Leo X. was the 
dawn of those that succeeded; and 'many 
men of genius who flourished in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries were, in a 
great degree, indebted for their celebrity to 
those whom Italy had produced in the two 
preceding centuries. 

This subject pl^sented to my view scenes 
so rich, diversified, and instructive, that I 
was at first strongly inclined to adopt it: 
but considering afterwards that it would 
require me to apply to a kind of studies 
entirely new to me ; and recollecting that a 
journey through Greece, about the tiriie 
of Philip, the father of Alexander, without 
taking me out of the course of my ordinary 
occupations, would afford me an oppor- 
tunity of comprising, within suitable limits, 
whatever is most interesting in Grecian 
history, with a great variety of particulars 
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relative to the sciences, arts, rcligioii, inan« 
iiers, customs, &c. of which history does not 
take notice, I eagerly embraced this idea^ 
and after having long revolved it in my 
mind, I began my work in 1757, immedi* 
ately after my return fi'om Italy. 

A numerous Ubrary might be fbrnii^d of 
the works published on Grecian antiqioties^ 
Gronovius has brought together a sms^ 
part of them in bds collection, ii^ twelve vo^ 
lumes folio. There are fpund:, among others^ 
ti)e treatises of Ubbo Emmius, Csagius^ai^ 
Meursius. The latter has exkauated ev^y 
thing which the ancients have left us with 
respect to the AtheniaBs^ and has arranged 
ti^ese passages, in different chapters, relsb* 
tive to different subjects. Though soiiae 
passages have escaped him^ though he Imi 
been sometimes mistaken in his expIaaM^ 
tioos of those: he. has^cdJleetedy aod has oifte» 
neglected to reconcile those which are co&v 
tradictory ;. it is in)|)ossible sufficiently to 
adnure and praise his* immense labouisu 

I will venture ta affirm that mine have 
npt Imen less ta aiacefftaiof ^ ti^h ef faists* 
'Pbe. foUowaigH&tha aaniiar i* whi«kl pnoN 
ceedisd. 
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I ha>d read the ancient authors : I read 
them again with the pen in my hand, taking 
notes of all the passages which might eluci- 
date . the nature of the governments, the 
manners and laws of the different states, 
the opinions of the philosophers, &c. Be- 
fore I discussed any subject, I examined and 
compared my extracts with the originals. 
I afterwards consulted the modem critical, 
who bad written on the same subject, whe- 
ther in its whole extent or partially. If they 
aidduced pass^gjes that had escaped my re^ 
aearchest, s^nd which might be of use to m<, 
I took care to insert them in my notes, after 
having compared them with the original*.. 
When their explanation differed from mine* 
I again resorted to the source, and carefully 
e;x;amined what was probably the true sensa 
of the ofiginaL Lastly, when they present^fil 
me with happy ideas, I adopted them ; bqt. 
always in that case made it a point to ok^ 
the authors. 

My plan, with gi;Qat advantages^ w£^ 
exposed likewise to great difficulties. 

1st, The Grecian history, of which obJ^je 
apairt of the reoordiis h^ come down to ^, 
pseaente inisuiMr^k di^cMiteiA^, bojtb. witlat 
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respect to facts and to opinions. The writer 
who has no other object than to discuss 
them, may compare and weigh the autho- 
rity of the witnesses he interrogates: the 
more he hesitates, the more he gives an 
advantageous idea of his knowledge and 
critical sagacity. But by placing Anacharsis 
on the stage, I take from him almost always 
the resource of doubt. He ought always 
to speak positively, since he only relates 
what he has seen, or heard from persons 
perfectly well informed. This too is not 
all : at the period which I have chosen, so 
Efiuch had been written on history and the 
sciences, that the traveller ought not to con- 
fine himself to teaching us what he might 
presume we already knew. As these dif- 
ficulties were continually present to my 
view, I have endeavoured, when I could 
not overcome them, to free myself from 
them, sometimes by avowals which lessen 
the weight of them, and sometimes by sa- 
crifices which entirely remove them. 

In Chap. I. Anacharsis observes, that it 
was not till his return to Scythia that he 
drew up the narrative of his travels, " whidi,^' 
he adds, " possibly would have been more 
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accurate, had not the ship by which I sent 
nay books been lost in the Euxine sea/\ 
Whence it follows, that in the revision of his 
- work, deprived of the sanie assistance as is 
wanting to us, he could not enlarge, or write 
witli minute accuracy, on certain subjects 
of which he retained only a slight remem- 
brance. 

In Chap. XX. he could have wished to 
have given some particulars on the price of 
commodities, and consequently on the value 
of the different kinds of property of the 
Athenians. Not being able to do this, he 
says, that he had taken an exact account of 
the price of the different articles of pro- 
vision, but that he had lost it, and could 
only remember that the usual price of corn 
was five drachmas the medimnus ; the best 
ox was worth about eighty drachmas, &c. 

In Chap. XLVI. he mentions the law of 
Lycurgus which established the equality 
of fortunes among the citizens. According 
to the ordinary course of things, such a law 
could not long subsist. By what precau- 
tions did Lycurgus propose to ensure its 
duration ? The question is of some impor- 
tance ; but from want of materials we are 
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unable to resolve it. I make Aiiacharsis 
say — " When I was at Sparta, the regularity 
of the possessions of individuals had been 
deranged by a decree of the ephorus Epi- 
tades, who wished to avenge himself of his 
son ; and as I neglected to inform myself 
of their ancient state, I shall only be able 
to explain the views of the legislator on this 
subject, by recurring to his principles/' — 
Here follow some reflexions, which my tra- 
vdler proposes as simple conjectures. 

When such modifications have not heet 
iiuflScient, I have been silent, sometimes with 
respect to customs which were only attested 
by one writer, too posterior to the agfe in 
which I suppose Anacharsis to have lived ; 
sometimes with respect to facts concerning 
irhich, notwithstanding all my endeavours, 
I could find no certainty- These sacrificeis 
have been considered by some persons as 
<Ht)iss]ons, and I have been asked why I 
have not been more explicit on certain sub- 
jects; as, for example, why I have not 
mentioned the pretended law of the Cretahi?, 
which permitted the insurrection of the 
people when they thought themselves op- 
pressed. Montesquieu has cited it from 
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Aiistotie ; but Montesquieu was mistaken. 
Aristotle, in feet, speaks of this insurrectioo, 
but as an abuse which was in no manner 
authorized by the laws. In general it waf 
important for me to discuss every thing; 
and still more so, not always to decide. 

2d. I had another inconvenience to ifear: 
tlie judgment of a class of men of literaturei 
truly estimable, but ^ctremely difficult. I 
could not convey Anacharsis to Delos, to 
Tempe, into the midst of the festivals of 
Ofeece, without representing him as son- 
sible to the splendor of the spectacles there 
exhibited. I could not employ dialogue, so 
proper to avoid the monotony of stile, with- 
out bringing my traveller into the presence 
of the great men who then lived, and ev«i 
of some unknown persons who might give 
him information. It is thus my Scythian 
receives an account of the Grecian literal- 
ture from an Athenian named Euclid; of 
the different systems on first causes, from 
the high priest of Ceres ; of the institution 
of Pythagoras, from a Pythagorean whom 
he meets with at Samos, the native country 
ofthatphiloeopher. 

Paus«im^s has rekted at c^nsiderabie 
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length the events of the three wars of Mes- 
seriia. They are so instructive that I could 
not be allowed entirely to omit thera ; and 
so well know:n, that to render them more in- 
teresting, I have comprised the principal 
circumstances of them in three elegies. I 
thought myself the more authorized to give 
this; form to my narrative, since Pausanias 
has. derived almost all his materials from 
the poems of Tyrtaeus and Rhianus, who 
had both sung these celebrated wars. I 
have, at the same time, informed the reader, 
in a note, of the liberty I had taken. 

Now, among the men of Utprature to 
whom I have alluded, there are some who, 
accustomed to dry and rigorous discussions, 
will not pardon me for having adorned my 
narrative with images which give it more 
life and activity. What I have foreseen 
has happened. Many among them have 
treated my work as a romance, and have 
imputed this to me as a crime Others, 
less severe, have had the candour to distin- 
guish the substance from the form. The 
substance presents them with an accuracy 
sufficiently attested, as I think, by the mul- 
titude of citations which accompany the 
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narrative. As to the form, they ought to 
have perceived that the ornaments with 
which I have thought it proper to embel- 
lish my subject are conformable to the cha- 
racter of the Greeks; and that fictions^ 
judiciously managed, may be as useful to 
history as they are to truth. 

I do not mean to speak of some trivial 
criticisms, which I have found in periodical 
publications. One censures me for not 
having sufficiently elucidated the origin of 
fables. He was ignorant, doubtless, that 
very able critics have in vain endeavoured 
to discover it, and that it is probable it will 
always remain unknown. Another could 
have wished that I had given the particular 
history of the Athenians for the ages anterior 
to that of Solon ; but this history does not 
exist in ancient authors, and I was obliged 
to confine myself to collecting the small 
number of facts which they have recorded. 
Lastly, . a learned Englishman, in a collec- 
tion of critical dissertations, after having 
attacked the authenticity of an inscription 
brought home by M. Fourmont from the 
Levant, and which I had endeavoured to 
explain, has thought proper to give his opi- 

VOL. I. K 
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nion on the Travels of Anacharsis. He 
admits the work to be very agreeable, but 
says it is at the same time very superficial. 

Nothing is more embarrassing to an au- 
thor than these vague accusations, so easy 
to advance, and so difficult to refute, be- 
cause they have no determinate object. I 
shall content myself with saying, that I have 
not treated any subject till I had for a long 
time considered it, nor without comparing^ 
amid the contradictions that presented 
themselves, the testimonies of ancient Bxt* 
thors, and the opinions of commentator* 
and modern critics, and giving, when ne- 
cessary, the result which appeared to me 
nearest the truth. I concealed my labour 
to render it more useful. I renounced the 
merit, if it is one, of displaying in the text 
an extensive erudition. When certain 
points appeared to me sufficiently impor- 
tant to require discussion, I examined them 
ill the notes at the end of each volume. AH 
these notes appeared to me necessary, and 
there are some of them which I think can* 
not be contemned as superficial. 

I have rather chosen to be accurate than 
to appear profound, to suppress certain £ftCts, 
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than only to support them by conjecture^ 
not to endeavour to investigate^ when my 
researches, as well as those of the most able 
critics, could only tend to confound ; and 
rather to enable the reader to make re-» 
flexions, than to hazard them myself.— r 
I have often admired those philosophers 
who, from their own particular ideas, have 
given us observations on the genius, charac^ 
ter, and policy of the Greeks and Romans* 
Every author must necessarily follow his 
own plan ; it did not entet into mine to 
send a traveller to the Greeks to carry theni 
my ideas, but to bring me theirs, as much 
as possible. To conclude, if I have been 
mistaken in some instances, if my work is 
not without defects, I shall not blush : more 
' understanding cannot be required of me 
than nature has given me. I only regret 
that after having employed on it more than 
thirty years, I had not begun it ten years 
sooner, or finished it ten years later. When 
it was completed, I long hesitated concern-* 
ing its publicatipn. I should have left it 
in manuscript, had I not been convinced 
that, considering the number of citations, 
Hotes, and tables, the author alone could 
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conduct it properly through the press. It 
was finished in December, 1788. Some 
friends advised me to delay the publication 
till the conclusion of the assembly of the 
States General, which were then about to 
be convoked, and already agitated the pub- 
lic mind. Their reasons instead of per- 
suading me, induced me to publish the work 
immediately. I wished that it might glide 
silently into the world; and if, notwith- 
standing that, it should attract some atten- 
tion, I should be the more flattered ; if its 
fall were prompt and rapid, I should have 
provided an excuse for my self-love. 

Its success surpassed my hopes; the 
public received it in the most favourable 
manner; the French and foreign journals 
spoke of it with eulogium. The English 
Monthly Review^ vol. 81, gave a long critique 
on it. The authors of that journal treated 
rae in a manner which gives them a claini 
to my gratitude ; but they conclude by an 
observation which requires an explanation 
on my part. It is possible, say they, that 
the plan of this work mky have been taken 
from that of the Athenian Letters. 

These Letters were written in the years 
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1739 and 1740, by a society of friends who 
^ere finishing their course of studies in the 
University of Cambridge. In 1741 they 
printed them in octavo ; but only took off a 
dozen copies. In a second edition printed 
in 1781, they took off a greater number ; but 
both these editions were only for the use of 
the authors, which occasioned the English 
Journalists to say that the Athenian Letters 
were, properly speaking, never published ; 
but as they add that they i^ere communi- 
cated to a number of persons, it may be 
imagined that the secret was discovered to 
me, and this suspicion may be increased by 
the consideration that one of the works 
seems to be only a continuation of the 
other. 

Both place in Greece, at two different 
periods, an eye-witness employed in ob- 
serving and collecting whatever appears to 
him worthy of attention. In the Atheman 
Letters^ Oleander, the agent of the king of 
Persia, residing at Athens during the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, maintains a regular corre* 
spondence with the ministers of that mo- 
narch, and with different individuals. He 
gives them an account of the events of that 
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war, of the efForU made to perpbtuate it, 
and of the divisions that prevailed among the 
states of Greece. He describes their forces 
by sea and land, their military discipline, 
policy , go vernment, laws, manners, festivals, 
monuments ; nothing escapes this profound 
observer. He converses with Phidias, As- 
pasia, Alcibiades, Socrates, Cleon, Thucy- 
dides : he writes on the philosophy of the 
Greeks, sometimes in his letters to Spierdis, 
who resides in Persia, and who, in his an^ 
swers, treats on the philosophy of the M a^ ; 
and sometimes in those to Orsames, who is 
travelling in Egypt, and who in his letters 
in reply, gives an account of the laws aiid 
antiquities of that country. Thus are in* 
geniously collected under one view the prin^^ 
cipal facts and particulars in the history of 
the Greeks, Persians, and Egyptians, and 
these f^cts, derived from ancient authors, 
give occasion to parallels equally instructive 
and interesting. This fine design is executed 
with a perfection oorrespoadent to the fe- 
4icity with which it was conceived. 

Had I seen this ttiodel, I should either 
never have begun my work, or I should 
never have finished it ; afid this I declared 
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to one of my friends residing in London, 
M. Dutens, Fellow of the Royal Society, 
and Associate of the Academy of Belles 
liCttres, known by many excellent works. 
He communicated my letter to the authors 
of the Monthly Review, who had the polite- 
ness to insert a part of it in their number 
.for April, 1790, page 477. 

In the mean time I received from £ng*- 
hmd a superb copy, in quarto, of the Ather 
num Letters^ in front of which I found the 
following manus<::ript note. 

" Lord Dover, of the family of Yorl|, 
embraces with eagerness the opportunity 
which presents itself of offering, through 
tlie means of M • Barthelemy, minister 
]p)^ipotentiary from his most Christian 
Majesty at the court of London, to the 
Abb6 Barthelemy his uncle, the homage so 
justly due to the learned and elegant author 
of the Travela o/* Anacharm the Younger in 
Greece^ by transmitting to him this volume 
of Athenian Letters. 

" The origin of this production is ex- 
plained in the second preface in front of 
the work. The letters signed P, are by 
Philip York, Earl of Hardwick, eldest son 
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of the Lord High Chancellor of th&t name; 

those signed C, are by his brother, Mr. 

Charles York, who also attained to the* 

elevated post of Lord Chancellor, but died 

too soon for his family and his country. 

The other letters are written either by their 

relatives or friends. 

" In requesting the Abbe Barthelemy to 

accept this literary present, it is not pre- 

Bumed to compare this work to the charming 

Travels of Anacharsis, but merely to give a 

testimony of esteem to its illustrious author, 

and to signify how flattering it is to find 

that an idea which has originated here, fifty 

years ago, has been long after brought to 

perfection with so much elegance, without 

any communication, by an author worthy 

of the subject. 

« DOVER." 

London, December 21, 1789. 

< . 

In transcribing this so flattering note 
from Lord Dover, I yield to my self-Jove ; 
and I sacrifice it by compressing my wish 
that the Athenian Letter? may be translated 

_ « 

into French. 

Note op th» French Editors. — Since the death 
of M. Burthelemy^ the Athenian Letters have been re- 
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printed and published in England under the tide of Aihe* 
man LetterSy or the Eptstolary Correspondence of an 
Agent of the King of Persia residing at Athens during 
tk£ Peloponnesian War; a new edition, in tzs>o volumes, 
illustrated with Engravings^ and a Map of Ancient Greece^ 
LoTidony 179B. A distbgmshed associate of the National 
Institute, M. Villeterque, has undertaken a translation. of 
this worky and will soon fulfil the wish of our author by 
publishing it. In this new edition we find the following 
answer to the note of Lord Dover. 

" MY LORD, 

" I have the honour to return you thanks 
for the elegant copy of the Athenian Letters^ 
which you have had the goodness to trans-^ 
mit to me ; and especially for the tdo flat- 
tering note written with your own hand, 
with which you have deigned to accompany 
it. In the course of last summer, I for the 
first time heard of this work from Mr. Jen- 
kinson. I have hitherto only been able to 
look it over cursorily. Had I been ac- 
quainted with it sooner, I should either 
never have. begun mine, or have endea- 
voured to approach nearer to so fine a 
model. Why has it not been communi- 
cated to the public? Why has it not been 
translated into all languages? I would 
willingly sacrifice my last days to the plea- 
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sure of enrichmg with it our literature, were 
I better acquainted with the niceties of the 
English language ; but I would not under- 
take to finish it, lest the same should happ^i 
to me as to those who have attempted to 
continue the Discourse of Bossuet on Uni- 
versal History, 

" Deign to accept ithe homage of grati- 
tude and respect with which, &c. 

»' BARTHELEMY.'' 

Parti, jfanuary \, 1T90, 



ADVERTISEMEKT 



BY 



THE AUTHOR. 



I iMAGiNS a Scythian, named Anacharsis, 
to arrive in Greece, some years before the 
foirth of Alexander ; and that from Athens, 
the usual place of his residence, he makes 
several excursions into the neighbouring 
provinces, every where observing the man- 
ners and customs of the inhabitants, being 
present at their festivals, and studying the 
nature of their governments ; sometimes idiei- 
dicating his leisure to inquiries relatiYet|> 
the progress of the human mind, and sam& 
times conversing with the great naen who 
flourished at that time ; with £paminondaa, 
Phocion, Xenophon, Plato, Aristotle, De- 
mosthenes, &0. As soon as he has mfSBL 
Gfeece enslaved by Philip, the falser of 
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Alexander, he returns into Scythia, where 
he puts in order an account of his travels } 
and to prevent any interruption in his nar- 
rative, relates in an introduction the me- 
morable events which had passed in Greece 
before he left Scythia. 

The aera I have chosen, which is One of 
the most interesting that the history of na- 
tions presents, may be considered in two 
points of view. With respect to literature 
and the arts, it connects the age of Peri- 
cles with that of Alexander. My Scythian 
has conversed with a number of Athenians, 
who had been intimately acquainted with 
Sophocles, Euripides, Aristophanes, Thii- 
cydides, Socrates, Zeuxis, and Parrhasius. 
I have mentioned some of the celebrated 
writers who were known to him. H^ has 
seen the masterly productions of Praxiteles, 
Euphranor, and Pamphilus, make their ap*- 
pearance, as also the first essays of Apelles 
and Protogenes ; and in one of the latter 
years of his stay in Greece, Epicurus and 
Menander were bom. 

Under the second point of view, this 
epocha is not less remarkable. Anacharsis 
was a witness to the revolution which 
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cihanged the face of Greece, and which, 
{Some time after, destroyed the empire of 
the Persians. On his arrival, he found the 
youth Philip with Epaminondas : he after- 
wards beheld him ascend the throne of 
Macedon ; display, in his contests with the 
Greeks, during two and twenty years, all 
the resources of his genius ; and, at length, 
compel those haughty republicans to submit 
to his power. 

I have chosen to write a narrative of 
travels rather than a history, because in such 
a narrative all is scenery and action ; and 
because circumstantial details may be en- 
tered into which are not permitted to the 
historian. These details, when they have 
relation to manners and customs, are fre- 
quently only indicated by ancient authors, 
ai;id have often given occasion to different 
opinions among modern critics. I have 
examined and discussed them all before I 
have made use of them ; I have even, on a 
revisal, suppressed a great part of them, 
and ought perhaps to have suppressed still 
more. 

I began this work in the year 1757, and, 
since that time, have never intermitted my 
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labours to complete it-* I should not have 
undertaken it, if, less captivated by the 
beauty of the subject, I had consulted my 
abilities more than my courage- 

The table which follows this advertise- 
ment/ will show the chronological order 
which I have observed. 

* This was written about the latter end of 1788| when 
the original was published. 



CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER 



OF TBI 



TRAVELS OF ANACHARSIS. 



Btlort Obftot. 

Chap. I. Anacharsis departs from Scythia^ in April 

of the Year 3e* 

dHAP. VI. After having made some stay at Bj- 
zantium^ Lesbos^ and Thebes^ he arrives at 
Athens^ March 13^ d(^ 

Chap. IX. He goes to Corinth^ and returns to 

Athens^ April 1st of the same Year 

Chap. XI I> &c. He describes the city of Athens^ 
and gives the result of his inquiries relative to 
the government^ manners^ and religion of the 
Athenians, Same year 

Chap. XXII. He sets out for Phocis^ April, 861 

Chap. XXIU, &c. He returns to Athens, and, 
after having related several events that had 
passed from the year 361 to the year 357, he 
treats of several particulars relative to the 
customs of the Athenians, the history of the 
sciences, &c. 

Crap. XXXIV, &c. He departs for Boeotia, and 

the northern provinces of Greece, M7 

Chap. XXXVII. He passes the winter between 
357 and 356 at Athens, whence he proceeds to 
the southern provinces of Greece, March, 356 

CHi^. XXXVIII. He is present at the celebration 

of the Olympic games, July, same year 
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fiefoit Christ. 

Cbap. LIV, &c. He returns to Athens^ where tie 
continues his usual researches. 

Chap. LX. He relates the remarkable events that 
happened in Greece and Sicily^ from the year 
3S7 to the year 354. 

Chap. LXI. He sets out for Egypt and Persia^ 354 

During his absence^ which continues eleven 
years> he receives several letters from Athens^ 
which bring him information relative to the 
aflfairs of Greece^ the enterprises of Philip^ and 
various interesting facts. 

Chap. LXH. On his return from Persia, he finds, 
at Mitylene, Aristotle, who communicates to 
him his Treatise on Government, of which 
Anacharsis makes an abridgment, 343 

Chap. LXH I, &c. He returns to Athens, where 

he employs himself in his usual researches. Same year 

Chap. LXXII, &c. He makes a voyage to the 
coast of Asia, and several of the islands of the 
iBgean sea, 34t 

Cbap. LXX V I. He is present at the celebration of 

the festivals of Delos, 341 

Chap LXXX. He returns to Athens, and continues 
his inquiries. 

Chap. LXXX1(. After the battle of Chseronea, he 

returns to Scythia, 337 



INTRODUCTION. 

If we may credit ancient traditions, the first in- 
habitants of Greece had no other dwellings than 
deep caverns, which they quitted only to dispute 
yrith the beasts of the field their coarse and some- 
times noxious aliments.'' United at length under 
daring chiefs, they increased their knowledge, their 
wants, and their misfortunes. A sense of their 
weakness had rendered them wretched ; they be- 
came really so fi:*om the perception of their powers. 
War commenced ; — violent passions were enkind- 
led;— and terrible was the destruction which en- 
sued. Torrents of blood were poured forth to secure 
the possession of a country. The victors devoured 
the vanquished, death hung over every head, ^d 
vengeance filled every heart.** 

But whether it be that man at length wearies 
of his ferocity, or that the climate of Greece, sooner 
or later, softens the character of its inhabitants, 

• Plat, in Prot. t. i. p. 39«. Diod. Sic. lib. 1. p. 8. 21. 
Paiisah. lib. 8. cap. 1. p. 599. Macrob. in Somn. Scip. lib. 
3. cap. 10. ** Euripid. in Sisyph. Fragm. p. 49t. Mosch. 

ap. Stob. Eclog. Phys. lib. i. p. 18. Athen. lib. 14, p. 660. 
Sext. Empir. adv. Rbet. lib. «. p. 295. Cicer. de Invent, lib. 
1. cap. 2. t. i. p. 24. Id. Orat. pro Sext. cap. 42. t. vi. p. 38. 
Horat. Sat. lib. I. sat. 3. v. 99. 

VOt. X. L 
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various hordes of savages received with open arms 
the legislators who undertook to civilise them. 
Thei^e legislators were Egyptians, who had lately 
arrived on the coasts of Argolis. Repairing thither 
in search of an asylum, they founded an empire f 
and it was doubtless an interesting scene to behold 
savage and' barbarous tribes approach, with trem^ 
bling, the foreign colony; admire their peaceful la** 
hours; fell their forests, as ancient as the world; 
discover under their very feet a soil before uftknowinij 
and render it productive ; spread themselves, with 
their flocks, over the plains ; and ultimately pasb 
tiimr tranquil and blissful days in that innocent w&* 
renity which has procured to those rembte periodd 
the name of the golden age. 

Tills revolution commenced und^ Inachus>? 
who brought into Greece the first Egyptian colony,* 
and continued under his son Phoroneus/ In a 
short space of time, the ftice of Argolis, Arcadid^ 
and the adjacent countries, was entirely changed** 

About three centuries after, Cecrops, Cadmus^ 
and Danaus, arrived;** the first in Attica, thfe se- 
cond in BoBotia, and the third in Argolis. They 
brought new colonies of Egyptians and Phoenicians^ 

* Cast, apud Euseb. Chron. lib. 1. p. 11. Syncell. p. 64, 
194. * In the year 1970 before Christ. • Freret. Def. 

de la Chronol. p. 275. * Pausan. lib. 3, cap. 15. p. 145. 
Clem. Alex. Cohort, ad Gent. p. 84. Tatian. Orat. ad Graet. 
jp. 131 . «f Paus. lib. 8. p. 601 : ^ Cecrops, in the year 1657 
before Christ. Cadmus, in 1594. DaoausA In 15'86. 
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Industry and the arts now passed the boundarie$ of 
the Peloponnesus ; and their progress, if we may 
so speak, added new tribes of men to the human 
species. 

Nevertheless, a part of the savages had retired 
into the mountains, or towards the northern regions 
of Greece, They attacked these rising societies, 
which opposing valour to-ferocity, brought them to 
submit to law ; or compelled them to fly to other 
climates, there to enjoy a wretched independence. 

The reign of Phoroneus is the most ancient 
epoch at the history of the Greeks in general/ ai 
that of Cecrops is of the history of the AtheniansL 
Since the reign of this lattbr prince, there is a space 
of twelve huodreid and fifty years, which mtiy be 
divided into two intervals; the one extending to 
the first Olympiad ; the other terminating with the 
taking of Athens by the Lacedaen^onfans.''^ I a^I 
now proceed to relate the principal events that have 
occurred in both these periods, chiefly •bestowing 
my attention on those which respect the Athenians ; 
and I think it proper here to apprise the reader 
&at, tinder the former, the historical facts and fic- 
tions of faUe, equally necessary to be known int 
order to understand the religion, the customs, and 
monuments of Greece, will be indiscriminately 

• Plat, in Tim. t. iii. p. 32. Clem. Alex.4. i p. 380. Plin. 
lib, l^.cap. 66. t. L p. 473. * Cecrops, in the year before 
Qfarist 1657. First Olympiad, in 776. Taking of Athens, 
in 404. 
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blended in my narrative, as they now are in all our 
ancient traditions. Perhaps, too, my style may be 
found tinctured with that of the authors I have 
consulted. When we wander in the land of fiction, 
it is difficult not occai^onally to borrow its lan- 
guage. 



FIRST PART. 

The colony of Cecrops derived its ori^niirom the 
city of Sais in Egypt.*" The adventurers who com- 
posed it had quitted the happy banks of the Nile, 
to withdraw themselves from the tyranny of an in- 
exorable conqueror; and, after a tedious voyage, 
reached the shores of Attica, at all times inhabited 
by fL people whom the fierce nations of Greece had 
disdained to bring under the yoke. Their barren, 
fields offered no plunder, nor could their weakness 
inspire any dread.^ Habituated to the enjoyments 
of peace, free without knowing the value of liberty, 
rude rather than barbarous, they must have united 
themselves without difiiculty to strangers instructed 
by misfortune. In a short time the Egyptians and 
the inhabitants of Attica formed but one people : 
but the former acquired over the latter that ascen- 

■^ Plat, in Tim. t. iii. p. 21. Theqpoinp. ap. Eoseb. 
Praepar. Evang. lib. 10. N"" 10. Diod. Sic. lib. 1. p. 94. 
' Thucyd. lib. i. cap. 2. Isocr. Fanegyr t. i. p. 130. 
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dm^cy which sooner or later invariably attends su- 
periority of knowledge ; and Cecrops^ placed at the 
head of the united people, conceived the noble 
design of bestowing happiness on bis adopted 
country. 

The ancient possessors of these lands saw yearly 
a. regular succession of the wild fruits of the oak, 
and relied on nature for a reproduction which se* 
cured their subsistence. Cecrops presented them 
with a milder nutriment, and taught them to per- 
petuate it. Various species of grain were entrusted 
to the earth,"* The olive was brought from Egypt 
into Attica,** Trees hitherto unknown extended 
their. branches laden with fiiiit over rich harvests. 
.The inhabitant of Attica, led by the example of 
the Egyptians, expert in agriculture, redoubled his 
efforts, and inured himself to fatigue ; but he was 
not yet stimulated by hopes sufficiently powerful to 
mitigate his pains, and animate him in his la- 
,bours. 

Marriage was subjected to laws f and these re- 
gulations, the sources of a new order of virtues and 
.enjoyments, sufficiently evinced the advantages of 
decency, the attractions of modesty, and the desire 
of pleasing ; the happiness of loving, and the ne- 
cessity of constancy in love. The father heard the 

* Schol. Tzetz. ad Hesiod, Oper. y. 39. Cic. de Leg. lib. 2. 
c. «5. t. ill. p. 158: •* SynceU. p. 153. • Justin, lib. 2. 

c. 6. Atben. lib. 13. p. 555. Suid. in Promet. Nonn. Dionys. 
lib. 41. T, 386. ScboL Arifltoph. in Fiat. ▼. 773. 
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secret voice of nature in the recesses of his heart : 
^— he heard it in the heart of his spouse and of his 
children* He surprised himself shedding tears, no 
longer wrung from him by suffering ; and learned 
to esteem himself by the exercise of sensibility. 
FamiUes soon became connected by alliances or 
mutual wants, and ties innumerable united every 
member of society. The benefits they enjoyed 
were no longer confined to themselves; nor the 
sufferings fi'om which they were exempted foreign 
ito their feelings. 

Other motives facilitated the practice of moral 
and religious duties. The first Greeks offered 
Ai&r homage to gods whose names they knew not; 
and who, too far removed fi:*om mortals, and reserv- 
ing all their power to regulate the motions of the 
universe, ooly made known some few of their su- 
prtme commands, on rare occasions,, in the little 
district of Dodona in Epirus.'* The foreign colo- 
nies bestowed on these deities the names by which 
•they were known in Egypt, in Lybia,** and Phoe- 
nicia ; attributing to -each of them a limited empire 
and peculiar . functions. The city of Argos was 
^particularly consecrated to Jono ;' that of Athens 
to Minerva ;• .that of Thebes to Bacchus.' By. this 
slight addition to the religious w,lE>rship of the^cooti- 

P Herodot. Ub. 3. c. 52. « Id. lib. 2. c. 50. ' Hygin. 
Fab. 143. Lact. ad St^t. Theb. lil^. i . v. 541 1 lib. 4. v.t689. 
• ApoUod. lib. 3. p. sis7. SynceU. p. 153, * Herodot. lib. 
«. c. 49. Frwet. Bcf. de la Chravologi^ p. 319. 
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try, the gods seemed to become more immediately 
xioonected with Greece, and to share its provinces 
among them. The people believed them more ac* 
icessible, by supposing them less powerful, and less 
£)ecupied. They found the gods present witli them 
od Gveary side ; and, certain henceforward of secur- 
ing their attention, lljey conceived a more elevated 
idea of human nature. 

CJecrops mqlfeiplied the objects of public vener 
vatjon. He invoked the sovereign of the gods ui^der 
the tide ^^f the Mo^ High.'' He erected numerous 
tempias and altars ; but prohibited the shedding of 
the blood of* victims, either to preserve lim ammhf 
destined to agriculture, or to inspire his subjects 
with horror for a barbajxnis scene exhibited in Art 
o^(&i.'' A man, b, king, the ferocious Lycaon, had 
recently sacrificed an infant to those gods, whom 
we jcannot hut offend »^hen we violate the dictates 
of nature. The homage oflfered them by Cecrops 
was more worthy of their benignity : his offerings 
were eaus of com or grain, the first fruits of the 
harvests with which they enriched Attica; and 
eaioes, the tribute 4>f tthat industry, the value of 
whkii his subject^ now began to know. 
- ' In all tdaie institutions of Cecrops, wisdom and 
humanity shone conspicuous. The end of some 
was to procure his subjects a tranquii life, and to 

^ Meuw. de p^. Athpn. lib. 1. c. 9. ' Pftwsan. lib, 8. 
TC. % p. 600. 
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ensure to them honour and veneration, even beypnd- 
the grave. He ordained that they should deposit 
their mortal remains in the bosom of the common 
mother of all mankind, and that the ^afth which 
covered them should immediately be sown, that the 
husbandman might not be deprived of any portion 
of the soil. ^ The relations of the deceased, with 
their heads decorated with crowns, gave a funeral 
repast; at which, without listening to the voice of 
flattery or friendship, the memory of the virtuous 
man was honoured, and a stigma fixed upon that 
of the wicked. By this instructive ois torn the 
people were taught, that the man who aspired 
to preserve, after his death, a second life in the 
public esteem, must at least wish to leave a reputa- 
tion for which his children might have no cause to 
blush. 

The same wisdom may be observed in the insti* 
tution of a tribunal which appears to have been 
erected towards the latter years of the reign of this 
prince, or at the beginning of that of his successor;' 
I mean the senate of Areopagus, which, from itd 
first establishment, never pronounced a judgment 
that gave just occasion for complaint,^ and more 
than any thing contributed to give the first ideas of 
justice to the Greeks.^ 

Had Cecrops been the author of these memo* 

^ Cic. deLeg. lib. 3. c. 25. t. iii. p. 158. ' Marmor. 
Oxon. epoch S. p. 348. * Demosth. in Aristoc; p. 735. 

^ -ffilian. Var. Hist. lib. 3. c 38. 
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rable institutions, and of various others which he 
employed to instruct and civilise the Athenians, he 
would have been the first of legislators, and the 
greatest of mortals ; but they were the work of a 
whole nation, attentive to bring them to perfection 
for a long series of ages. They were brought by 
him from Egypt ; and the effect they produced was 
so speedy, that Attica was soon peopled by twenty 
thousand inhabitants/ who were divided into four 
tribes*** 

So rapid a progress attracted the attention of 
the hordes who lived * only by rapine. Pirates 
landed on the coast of Attica ; while the Boeotians 
ravaged the frontier,* and spread terror on every 
side. Cecrops availed himself of these inroads to 
persuade his subjects to collect their habitations, 
then scattered over the country, and to secure them 
by a wall against the depredations they had lately 
suffered. The foundations of Athens^were laid upon 
the hill where the citadel is still to be seen.^ Eleven 
other towns soon arose in different places ; and the 
inhabitants, seized with consternation, sacrificed 
what they must have held most dear without re* 
luctance. They renounced the fi:eedom of the rural 
life,^ and shut themselves up within walls; which 

*" Philoc. ap. Schol. Pind. OJymp. od, 9. v. 68. * Steph. 
in Axr. Poll. lib. 8. c. 9. sect. 109. Eustath. in Diosys. v. 
423. Philoch. <ipud Strab. lib. 9. p. 397. ^ PHn. lib. 7. 

c. 56. t.i. p. 413. Eustath. in Dionys. v. 423. Etymol. 
Magn. in EitOKf^ * Philoch. apud Strab. lib. 9. p. 397* 
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the J would have considered as the abode of slavery, 
had they not been compelled to hava recourse to 
them as the asylum of weakness. Protected by 
Iheir ramparts, they were the first of the Greeks to 
tay down, during peace, those destructive arms, 
which formerly they had never quitted.*" 

Cecrops died after a reign of fifty years.* He 
had espoused the daughter of one of the principal 
inhabitants of Attica,^ by whom he had a son, 
whose death he lived to see; and tliree daughters, 
to whom the Athenians afterwards deei^eedxlivine 
hdnours.^ His tomb is still preserved in the temple 
of Minerva : "^ and his memocy perpetuated, in m« 
4elible characters, in (the consjtellation of Aquarius, 
which has been consecrated to him.*" 

After Cecrops, reigned seventeen princes dur* 
ing the space of about five hundred and sixty^^ve 
yesrs, ^the last of whom was Codrus. 

The ^eatQi^t part of these merit not the atten* 
tion of posterity ; and, ki fact, of what in^ortknce 
is it that some of them were dejHived i^ thdr sttC"- 
cessors of the dignity they had usurped, and tliat 
the names of others have escaped by chance from 
oblivion ? Let us seek^ in the history of their reigns, 
tiK>se peculiarities which must have had an influence 

^ Thucydid. lib. i. cap. 6. ' Suid. in Pfomet. 

■" ApoUodor. lib. S. p. 389. 'Herodot. lib. 8. cap. 53. 
Pausan. lib. 1. cap. 18. 517. fitymoUn Af^s^. '^ Antioch. 
ap.<31em. Alexan. t. i. p. S9. ' fiygin.Poet Aj^tontm, lib. 
3. c.>29. 
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on the diai^ter of the nation, or have contributed 
to its happiness. 

. Under the reigns of Cecrops and of his successor 
Cranaus, the inhabitants of Attica enjoyecj an almost 
cooitinual peace. Accustomed to the sweets and 
obligation^ of society, tliey studied their duties, in 
their wants, and fonned their manners from exr 
ample. 

Their knowledge, increased by such intimate 
epHnectioQB, was still more improved by intercourse 
with the adjoining nations. Some years after Cer 
QKOpSy the light of the East penetrated into Boeotia. 
Cadmus, at the head of a Phoenician colony, 
brought thitJber the most sublime of all the arts — 
that of preserving, by a few simple lines, the fugi- 
tive soitiods of speech, and the most subtle opera^ 
tioQS of the mind."" The invention of letters intro- 
duced into Attica, was there soon after emtpioyed 
to preserve the memory of remarkable events. 

We cannot pretend to fix with any degree of 
precision the time in which other arts were dis- 
covered ; on this subject we have no other giude 
than tradition. Under the reign of Erichtlionius, 
the colony of Gecrops accustomed horses, already 
docile to the bit, to draw .wheel-cvriages,^ and pro- 
fited by the labour of bees, which useful race of 

"* Herodot. lib. 5. c. ^S^ Lucan. lib. 3. v. 220. Bochart. 
fiepgr. Sacr. lib. 1. c. 20. ^ Min. lib. 7. c. 56. 1. 1. p. 416. 
^lian. Hipt. Var. lib. 3. c. 38. Aristid. in Minerv^ Orat. i, 
i. p. 22. VirgU.Gcorg. lib.3.v. lis. 
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insects they carefully preserved on Mount Ha^- 
mettus.'' Under Pandion they made new progress 
in agriculture ;' but a long drought having destroy- 
ed the hopes of the husbandman, the harvests of 
Egypt supplied the wants of the colony,* which 
thence contracted a taste for commerce. Erech- 
theus, his successor, rendered his reign illustrious 
by useful institutions ;' and the Athenians dedicated 
a temple to him after his death." 

These successive discoveries redoubled the ac- 
tivity of the people, and by procuring them abun- 
dance, prepared the way for their corruption : for 
no sooner did they perceive that the enjoyments of 
life may be increased, by calling in the aid of art 
to nature, than the awakened passions hurried them 
eagerly towards this new image of happhiess. 
Blind imitation, that powerful motive of the greater 
part of human actions, and which at first had only 
excited a gentle and beneficent emulation, soon 
produced the love of distinction, the desire of pre- 
ference, jealousy, and hatred. The principal 
citizens, acting on these various springs at their 
pleasure, filled the state with dissensions, and 
directed their ambitious views to the throne. 
Amphictyon obliged Cranaus to abdicate the 

"^ Columell. de Re Rustic, lib. 9. cap. 2. 'Meurs. de 
Regib. Athen. lib. S. cap. 2. ' Diodor. Sic. lib. I. p. 25. 
^ Diodor. ibid. Meursius, ibid. cap. 7. ^ Herodot. lib. B. 
c. 55, Cic. de Nat. Deor, lib. 3. c. 19. t. ii. p. 503. Fausan. 
lib. I.e. 26. p. «2. 
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tovereignty^ and was himself compelled to sur- 
render his crown to Erichthonius/ 

In proportion as the kingdom of Athens ac- 
quired strength, those of Argos, Arcadia, Lacedae- 
moa, Corinth, Sicyon, Thebes, Thessaly, and 
Epirus, were seen gradually to become more 
powerful, and in various revolutions act their part 
on the stage of the world. 

In the mean time ancient barbarism again made 
its appearance, in contempt of laws and manners J 
Men of extraordinary bodily strength arose at in* 
tervals, who infested the highways to attack pSLS-- 
sengers ; and cruel princes, who inflicted lingering 
and painful punishments on the innocent. But 
nature, which incessantly balances evil with good, 
to destroy these scourges, give birth to men still 
stronger than the fonner, no less powerful than the 
latter, and more just than either. These travelled 
over Greece, and freed it from the violence both of 
kings and individuals. They appeared to the 
Greeks as bdngs of a superior order : and that in- 
fant people, no less extravagant in their gratitude 
tlian in their fears, rewarded the least exploits with 
so much glory, that the honour of protecting them 
became the first ambition of noble minds. 

This kind of heroism, unknown to succeeding 
ages, and to other nations, yet the best adapted to 
conciliate the motives of pride with the interest of 

f « Pausan. lib. 1. c. 2. p. T. ' Plut. in l^ies. t. i, p. 5. 
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humanity, shone forth in every part of Greece) and 
exercised itself in a. thousand rarious ways. Did 
some ferocious beast, issuing from the recesses of the 
.woods, spread terror through tike plains, the hero 
of the district held it to be his duty to triumph over 
the monster, in view of a people who still con^ 
sidered strength as the first of qualities, and courage 
as the sublimest virtue. Sovereigns themselves^ 
pattered with annexing to their titles the pre-emi- 
nasce of a merit held in the highest estimation in 
th^ir age, engaged in combats, which, by giving 
proof pf their bravery, seemed to add Intimacy M 
th^ir pdwi^r* But soon they became enamoured of 
the daggers they had heretofore contented them'^ 
selves with riot dreading. They went to court them 
at a distance, or promote th^n around their per* 
sotis ; and as virtues exposed to praises are but too 
liable to become enfeebled, thdr bravery d^rierat- 
ing into temerity, changed its object no less than 
its character. Their enterprises were no longer 
directed by the good of the people; evwy tiling 
was sacrificed to violent passions, and impunity 
redoubled their licentiousness. The hand which 
had lately dragged a tyrant from bis throne, de- 
spoiled a just prince of the wealth which he had 
inherited from his fathers, or ravished from him a 
queen distinguished for her beauty. The history 
of the ancient htBroes is sullied by these disgraceful 
stains. 

A number of these adventurous chiefs, known 
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by the name of Argonauts^* formed the project of 
making a voyage to a distabt country, to gain pos- 
session of the treasures of .£ete$, king of Colchis/ 
This could not be effected but by traversing un^ 
known seaS; and perpetually braying new dangers t 
but haviilg alrieady signalised themselves individu^- 
ully by so many heroic aehievements, they coor 
qludlidy and justly, that, by forming a communion 
of interests, they should prove invincible. Among 
these heroes we find Jason, who seduced and carried 
off Medea^ the dau^ter of iEetes, but lost durii^ 
his absence the throne of Thessaly, to which his 
birth mititted him ;' Castc^r and Pollux, the sons of 
Tyfidarus, king of Spatta, celebrated for their va* 
lour^ and still more celebrated for a fraternal union 
which has obtained them altars ; Peleiis, king of 
Phdftioti^, whd would have beai considered as a 
great man, had not his son Achilles been stUl 
^eater thdn him^f ; the poet Orpheus, who shared 
those labours which he alleviated by his songs; and 
lastly, Hercutes, the most illustrious of mortals^ 
and first Qf t^e demi-gods/ 

Of the last the whc^ earth is filled with the 
renowji add the mobumeats of bis glory. He ^as 
descended from the kii^s of ArgoB : fable, insdeed 
tells us he was the son of Jupiter and AlcmeniBti 

4 

* About the year 1360 before Christ. ■ iHomer. Odyss. 
lib. 1?. Vj 70. Schot. ibid. Herodot. lib.:4.^<5v I49i DiofcJor. 
Sic. lib. 4. p. 246. Apollod. Kb* U p..63> . ApoQoli. Argim. 
&c. • Diod, lib* 4* p, 23*. Apoaon.Afigon. lib. 1;* p. 4. 
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wife of Amphitryon ; that the Nemean lion/ the 
bull of Crete, the wild boar of Erymanthus, the 
Lemaean hydra, and monsters still more ferocious, 
fell beneath his arm. He also was the conquercM* 
of Busiris, king of Egypt, who basely polluted hi^ 
hands with the blood of strangers; Antaeus of 
Libya, who only delayed their deaths till he had 
vanquished them in wrestling ; the giants of Sicily, 
the centaurs of Thessaly, and all the robbers of 
the earth, whose limits he drove backward to the 
west,"" as Bacchus had fixed them to the east. He 
is said likewise to have opened mountains to unite 
nations; to have dug straits to intermingle seas; 
to have triumphed over the infernal powers, and 
to have given victory to the gods in their combats 
with the giants. 

His history is a series of {M'odigies, or rather, it 
is the history of all those who have borne the same 
name, and undergone the same labours as himself/ 
Tradition, has magnified their exploits; and by 
uniting them in one man, as well as by ascribing to 
him alone all the great enterprises the authors of 
which are unknown, has bestowed on him a 
splendour that seems to reflect lustre on the human 
species. For the Hercules whom men adored is a 
phantom of greatness, elevated between earth and 
heaven, as it were to fill up the interval. The 

•• ApoUod. lib. «. p. 109, &c. » Plat, in Phsd. t. i. p. 

109. ^ Diod. Sic. lib. 3. p. 206. Cicero de Nati Deor. lib. 
3. c 16, ti ii. p. 500. Tacit Ann. lib. S. c 60. 
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real Hercules differed from other men only by his 
strength, and resembled the gods of the Greeks 
only by his infirmities : the good and evil he per* 
formed in his frequent expeditions obtained him a 
celebrity during his life, which gave Greece a new 
defender in the pers(»i of Theseus. 

This prince was the son of iEgeus, king of 
Athens, and of JEthra, daughter of the sage Pit- 
theus, who reigned at Trcezen. He was educated 
in that city, where the fame of the illustrious deeds 
of Hercules filled him with emulation ; he listened 
to the recital of them with an ardour the more 
eager, as he was united to that hero by the ties of 
consanguinity; and his impatient soul panted to 
overleap the barriers by which he was confined/ 
A spacious field now opened to his wishes. Rob- 
bers once more began to make their appearance ; 
and monsters again issued from their forests ; for 
Hercules was in Lydia. 

To gratify this ardent courage, iBthra discovers 
to her son the secret of his birth. She conducts 
him to an enormous rock, which she commands 
him to raise : ^ he there finds a sword, and other 
tokens of his birth, by which he was one day to be 
recognised by his father. Furnished with these, he 
takes the road of Athens ; in vain do his mother 
and his grandfather persuade him to go thither by 
sea; the counsels of prudence offend him no less 

* Flat, in Thes. t. i. p. 3. ' Plut. ibid, et Pausan. lib. I. 
C.87. 
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than the suggestions of timidity: he prefers the 
path of danger and of glory, and quickly arrives at 
the bfeunts of Sinis.* It was the practice of this 
truel man to fasten those whom he had overcotng 
to the branches of trees, which being forcibly bent 
down, sprang up, laden with the bleeding limbs of 
the unhappy sufferers. Further on, Sciron had 
taken possession of a narrow path over a mountain, 
whence he precipitated travellers into the sea* 
Still further, Procustes extended them on a bisd, the 
length of which must be the exact measure of theif 
bodies, which he shortened or lengthened by dread- 
ful torment.^ Theseus attacked these barbarous 
Jobbers, and put them to death by thd cruelties they 
had themselves invented. 

After multiplied conflicts and successes, he ar- 
rived at his father's court, at that time diistracted by 
violent dissensions, which threatened the sovereign. 
The Pallantides, a ^powerful family of Athens,* saw 
with regret the sceptre in the hands of an old man, 
who, as they alleged, had neither the right nor the 
power to wield it. With their contempt, they 
openly expressed their hope of his approaching 
death, and their desire of participating in his spoils. 
The presence of Theseus disconcerted their pno- 
jects ; and lest iEgeus, by adopting this stranger, 
isbould find an avenger and legitimate heir, they 

«Plut. in Thes. t. i. p. 4. Diod. Sic. lib. lib. 4. p. 262. 
Apollod. lib. 3. p. 255. . ^ Plut. ibid. p. 5. Diod. lib. 4. 
p. 262, &c. * Plut. t. i. p. 5. 
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ial&ssed ioto bioi all the motives of mistrust, of 
which a weak mind is susceptible : but when on tbe 
p^nt of immollEiting his son, ^geus recognised bim^ 
ftnd made him knOwn to his people. The Pallan* 
tides revolt ; Thftseus disperses them, ^ and instantly 
flies to^ tlie plains of Marathon, which had been for 
some years ravaged by a will bull.* He attacked, 
and havihg conquered and bound the ferocioud 
animal, exhibited hitn in triumph to the Athenians, 
no less astonished ai the success, than terrified at 
tbe dangers of the combat. / ' 

Another event soon raised their adtniration to 
its utmost hei^t. Minos, king of Crete, accused 
tiiem of having put to death his son Androgens, 
and compelled them by force to deliver him at 
dtated intervals* a certain number of youths attti 
maidras."" These wiere to be chosen by lot, and 
their destiny was death or slavery. It was now the 
third time that the pledges of their affection were 
to be torn from their unhfippy parents. All Athens 
was in tears^ but Theseus revived her hopes. He 
undertook to free tbe city from this odious tribute j 
and, to accomplish the noble project, voluntarily 
enrdiled himself in the number of victims, and em* 
barked for Crete. 

^ Plut. ibid. p. 6. Pausan. lib. 1 . c. 28. p. 70. > Diod. 
Sic. lib. 4. p. 263. Plat. t. i. p. 6. * Every year, accord- 
ing ta Appllodorus, lib. 3. p. 9BS*, every seventh yeat> ac« 
cording to Diodoruts^ lib. 4. p. 263 -, every ninth year^ as 
Plutarch tells vs, in Thes» 1. 1. p. 6. " Diod. Sic. ibid. p. 
264. Plut. IWd. 
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The Athenians relate, that it was the cruel prac^ 
tice of Minos to shut up his tributary victims, the 
moment he received them, in a labyrinth, where 
they were soon after devoured by the minotaur, a 
monster half a man and half a bull, the offspring of 
the infamous amours of Pasiphae, queen of Crete :*" 
they add, that Theseus having slain the minotaur, 
brought back the young Athenians, and was ac- 
• companied on his return by Ariadne, daughter of 
Minos, who assisted him in escaping from the laby>- 
rinth, and whom he abandoned on the shores of 
Naxos. The Cretans, on the contrary, allege, that 
the Athenian hostages were destined to the victors 
in the celebrated games in honour of Androgeus ; 
that Theseus, having obtained permission to enter 
the lists, overcame Taurus, general of the troops of 
Minos ; and that this prince had the generosity to 
do justice to his valour, and pardon the Athenians. 

The testimony of the Cretans is more conform- 
able to the character of a prince renowned for his 
justice and his wisdom : the Athenian account 
possibly originates in their eternal hatred of the 
conquerors by whom they have been humbled : • 
but both these Opinions equally prove, that Theseus 
delivered his nation from a shameful servitude; and 
that, by exposing his life, he merited the throne 
left vacant by the death of iBgeus. 

Scarcely had he ascended it, than he formed the 

'^Isocr. Helen. Encom. t. ii. p. 127. Pint. t. i. p. 6. 
ApoUod. lib. 3. p. «^S, et alii. * Plut. t. i. p. 7. 
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plan of setting bounds to his authority^ and esta- 
blishing a more regular and stable form of govern* 
nient.P The twelve cities of Attica, founded by 
Cecropsi were become so many republics, each of 
which had its particular magistrates and chiefs aU 
most independent,"^ whose interests clashing con- 
tinually, produced frequent wars: and though 
imminent dangers sometimes obliged them to have 
recourse to the protection of the sovereign, the suc^ 
oaeding calm soon awakened their ancient jealou- 
sies. The royal authority fluctuating between 
despotism and degradation, alternately inspired 
terror or contempt ; and the people, by the vice of 
a constitution, the nature of which was not exactly 
understood either by prince or subjects, had no 
nieans whatever to defend themselves against the 
basest slavery, or excessive licentiousness. 

Theseus formed his plan ; and, superior even 
to minute obstacles, took upon himself its execu- 
tion in detail. He traversed the different districts 
of Attica, and endeavoured every where to insinuate 
himself into the favour of the people, who with 
ardour received a project which seemed to restore 
to them their primitive liberty ; but the wealthier 
class, fearing to lose the authority they had usurped, 
and apprehensive of seeing a kind of equality esta- 
blished between all ranks of citizens, murmured at 
an innovation which diminished the royal preroga- 

' ' Demostfa. in Nesr. p. 873. leocr. Helen. Encom. t. ii. 
ISO. Plut. in Thes. p. 10. « Thneydid. lib. S. c. 15. 
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tive: not daring, howevar, openly to 0{ipose the 
will of a prince, who was endeavouring to obtain 
by persuasion what he might exact by. force,, they 
consented, but with a secret determination to protest 
against the measure when circumstances mi^t be 
more tavourable. 

It was now deteripined that Athens should be 
&€ metropolis and centre of the state : that the 
senates of the cities should be abolished ; that the 
legislative power should reside in the general as:* 
s^nbly of the nation, divided into three classes, the 
nobles, the husbandmen, and the artificers; that 
the first magistrate, chosen out of the former, 
should have the superintendence of the sacred rites, 
and be the interpreters of the laws ; that the different 
orders of citizens should form a mutual balance, 
the first having in its favour the splendoui* of digni* 
ties, the second the importance of services, and the 
third the superiority of number/ It was determined, 
iii fine, that Theseus, placed at the head of the re-r 
public, should be the defender of the laws it might 
enact, and the general of the troops destined for its 
defence. 

By these dispositions, the ^rovernment of Athens 
became essentially democratic,'', and harmoqizii^ 
happily with tiiC: genius of the Athenians, main-p 
tained that form, notwithstanding the alterations it 
underwent in the time of Pisistratus/ Theseus in-« 

' Plut. in Thes. t. i. p. 1 1 . ^ Bemostb. in NeiBr. p« 873 . 
Eurlp. in SuppL v. 404. ' PaOiaB. lib. 1 . c. 3. p. 9. . 
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stitiit^d ft solemn festival, the ceremonies of which 
pice^rve the memory of the union of the different 
peopjie of Attica."* He erpcti^d frihunals for the 
Siagistrates ; he enlarged the capital, and embel- 
ti£^d it a$ far as the imperfection of the arts at 
Ibati time would permit. Strangers, invited to be* 
^me citizens, flocked thither from |tll parts, and 
wpre inporpprated with the ancient inhabitants."" 
Hp added the territory of Me^ra to the country j 
\^ placed bl cplumn pn the isthmus of Corinth, as 
9. boundary bptw^en Attica and Peloponnesus,^ and 
l^vived, W^r this pillar, the Isthmian games, iq 
jgut^tipn of those lately ins:titiited by Hercules a); 
Qlympia. 

: , Ey^ thing now seemed favourable to his 
viewg: he gqverned a, free people,^ retained in 
qji^clifipce by hil? moderation and his bounties ; he 
dictated laws of peace and humanity to the neigh* 
bpiiring nations,* and enjoyed a foretaste of that 
profound veneration with which succeeding age^, 
gi^dually honqur the memory of great men. 

Still, however, he was not himself equal to the 
cppiplete accomplishment of his glorious under- 
talking. He grew weary of the peaceful homage 
he received, and of the mild virtues which were its 



" Tfancydid. lib. 9. c^p. 15. Flut. t* i. p. 11. Steph, In 
Athen. * Plut. ibid. Thucydid. lib. 1. c. 2. Schol. ibid. 
' Plut ibid. Strab. lib. 9. p. 392. ' Isocr. Helenr. Encpiu. 
t. ii. p, 131. * Pausan. Jib, 1. c, 39. p. 94. Plut in Thcs. 
t. i.p. 14. 
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source. Two circumstaiu^es especially contributed 
to increase his disgust. His emulation^ which con- 
tinually watched the renowned achievements of 
Hercules,** was again excited by the new exploits 
with which that hero had signalized his return into 
Greece. On the other side, Pirithoiis, son of 
Ixion, and sovereign of part of Thessaly, either to 
make trial of the courage of Theseus, or to induce 
him to quit his tranquil course of life, conceived a 
project suitable to the genius of the ancient heroes. 
He carried off from the plains of Marathon the 
flocks of the king of Athens ; *" and when Theseus 
appeared to revenge the injury, Pirithoiis seemed 
struck with a secret admiration, and offering him 
his hand in sign of peace, " Be my judge," said he ; 
" what satisfaction do you demand ?" — " That,'* 
said Theseus, " of uniting you with me by the fel- 
lowship of arms." With these words they swore 
an indissoluble alliance,** and joined in forming 
plans for new and illustrious enterprises. 

Hercules, Theseus, and Pirithoiis, friends and 
generous rivals, engaged in the same pursuit of 
glory, seeking only for dangers and for victory, ap- 
palling guilt, and making innocence tremble, at 
that time attracted the attention of all Greece. 
Sometimes attendant on the former, at others fol- 
lowed by the latter, and s6metimes mingling in the 

^Diodor.Hb. 4. p. 262. Isocr. Helen. Encom. t. ii. p. 
125. «Plut. in Thes. t. i. p. 14. * Sophocl. CEdip. 

Colon. V. 1664. Paosan. lib. 10. c. 29. p. 870. 
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crowd of heroes, Theseus was called oo to share in 
all these illustrious adventures. He is said to have 
triumphed over the Amazons, both on the banks of 
the ThermodcHi in Asia, and in the plains of Attica ;'' 
he was present at the chase of the enormous wild 
boar of Calydon, to destroy which Meleager, son 
of the king of that city, assembled the most cou- 
rageous princes of his time ; ^ he signalized himself 
against the Centaurs of Thessaly , those daring men, 
who having first accustomed themselves to fight on 
horseback, were better enabled to inflict or to shun 
the stroke of death.' 

While engaged in so many adventures, glorious, 
it is true, but wholly unprofitable to his people, he 
associated with Pirithoiis, to carry ofif the princesses 
of Sparta and Epirus, both distinguished by a 
beauty which gave them immortal celebrity, but 
which was to each the source of fatal misfortunes :*" 
the one was that Helen, whose charms eventually, 
produced such streams of blood and tears; the 
other, Proserpine, daughter of Aidoneus, king of 
the Molossi. 

They found Helen performing a dance in the 
temple of Diana ; and tearing her from the midst 
of her companions, escaped by flight from the 
chastisement that threatened their stay in Lacedas- 

* Isocr. in Fanath. t. iL p. S81. Plut. t. i. p. 12. Pauaan. 
lib. 1. c. 2. et. 41. ' Plut. ibid. p. IS. « Isocr. in Helen. 
Encom. t ii. p. 126. Herod, ap. Plut. in Thes. page 13. 
>'Diodor.Sic.lib.4.p.265. 
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iDODy and awaited them at Epirus ; for Aidoneus, 
apprised of their designs, delivered Pirithoiis over 
to be devoured by monstrous dogs, and precipitated 
Theseus into the horrors of a prison, from which 
he was delivered only by the friendly assiduity of 
Hercules, 

Returning to his kingdom, he found his family 
covered with disgrace, and the city rent by factions* 
The queen, that Phaedra whose name has so often 
resounded on the stage of Athens, had conceived 
for Hippolytus, his son by Antiope, queen of the 
Amazons, a passion which she herself condemned, 
which inspired the youthful prince with horror, and 
shortly terminated in the destruction of them both. 
At the same time the Pallantides, at the head of 
the principal citizens, endeavoured to sieze on the 
sovereign power, which they accused Theseus of 
having enfeebled. The people had lost, in the 
exercise of their newly acquired authority, all love 
of order, and every sentiment of gratitude. Td 
these vexations were added the arrival and conii' 
plaints of Castor and Pollux, the brothers of Helen,, 
who before they had rescued her from the custody 
of those to whom she had been confided by The- 
seus, had ravaged Attica,' and excited the bitterest 
murmurs against a king, who, sacrificing every^ 
thing to his passions, abandoned the government 
of his states to roam through distant countries' in 

* Herodot. lib. 9. c. 73. 
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Search of disgracdul adventures, the shame of 
which he was compelled to expiate io clmins. 

In vain did Theseus labour to remove these 
fetal iofipressions. His absence, his achievements, 
his misfortunes, were imputed to him as crimes ; 
and when he attempted to employ force, he soon 
found that no creature is so feeble as a sovereign 
degraded in the eyes of his subjects. 

In this extremity, uttering the bitterest impreca-t 
tions on the Athenians, he took refuge in the court 
of king Lycomedes, in the isle of Scyros,?" where 
he $oon after ended hia days,* either from the cane 
sequences of an accident, or the treachery of Lycor 
tnedeg,* who was desirous to acquire the friend^tup 
of Mqestheus, the successor of Theseus at Athens* 

The actions of Theseus, and the impression th^ 
made on the minds of men during his youth, at the 
commencement of his reign, and at the end. qf his 
life, present to us successively the image of a hero^ 
a king, and an adventurer; and. under tJiese difl^r^ 
ent points of view, he merited the admiration, the 
love and the contempt of the Athenians. 

They have since forgotten his errors, and bhisbed 
at their revolt."" Cimon, son of Miitiades enjoined 
by the oracle, brought home his bones, and buried 
them within the walls of Athens.'' Over his tomb 

^ Pill*, ia Tbes. p. l^. .^ Herad. de Polh. AlAen . * About 
the year 1305 before Cbri^t. ^ Faus. lib. i. p. 41, ^ Diod. 
Slie. lib. 4. p* ^IS5. " Fattsan. lib. 1. p. 41, Plut. In Tb^s. 
p. 17. in Cimoii. p. 463.. . . 
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a temple was erected, embellished by the arts, and 
become the asylum of , the wretched.** Various 
monuments retrace him to our sight, or recal the 
memory of his reign. He is one of the genii who 
preside over the days of every month,'* and one of 
the heroes honoured by festivals and sacrifices.^ 
Athens, in fine, regards him as the first author of 
her power, and prides herself in the title of the 
city of Theseus. 

The anger of the gods, which banished him 
from his country, had long weighed heavily on the 
kingdom of Thebes. Cadmus had been driven 
firom the throne erected by himself, Polydore torn 
to pieces by the Bacchanalian nymphs, Labdacus 
prematurely canied off by death, leaving only one 
son in the cradle, and surrounded by enemies. 
Such had been, firom the foundation of this king- 
dom, the fate of the royal family, when Lams, the 
son and successor of Labdacus, after twice losing 
and recovering the crown, espoused Epicaste, or 
Jocasta, daughter of Menoeceus f nuptials destined 
to be marked by the most horrible calamities. An 
oracle declared that the child who should be born 
of this marriage, should be the murderer of his fa- 
ther, and the husband of his mother. This child 

*Diod. ibid. Plat. inThes. p. 17. Said, et Hesych. in 
Thes. Schol. Aristoph. in Flut. t. 637. ■* Plut. in Thes. p. 
17. SchoL Aristoph. in Plut. ▼. ^7. ^ Plat, in Thes. p. 
17 ', in CimoD. p. 483. ' Diod. lib. 4. p. 266. Pons. Ub. 
9. cap. &. p. 731. Euripid. in Phoenist. v. 10. . 
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was boiTi; and condemned by the authors of his 
being to become the prey of wild beasts. Disco- 
vered by his cries, or by accident in a lonely place, 
he was presented to the queen of Corinth, who 
brought him up in her court under the name of 
CEdipuSi and as her adopted son."" 

Having attained manhood, and being informed 
of the dangers to which he had been exposed, he 
consulted the . gods, and their ministers confirming 
by their answer the oracle which had preceded his 
birth,^ he was precipitated into the calamities he 
endeavoured to avoid. Resolved to return no more 
to Corinth, which he considered as his native coun- 
try, he took the road to Phocis, and in his way met 
in a narrow path, an old man, who haughtily com* 
manded him to leave the way open to him, endea- 
vouring at the same time to compel him to obedience 
by force. This was Laius. CEdipus repelled his 
attack, and laid him dead at his feet.'' 

After this fatal accident, the kingdom of Thebes 
and the hand of Jocasta were promised to the man 
who should deliver the Thebans from the evils with 
which they were afflicted. Sphinx, a natural daugh- 
ter of Laius, associating with a band of robbers, 
ravaged the plain, detained travellers by artful 
questions, and led them astray amongst the wind- 
ings of Mount Phicion, to deliver them into the 

* Euripid. In Phoeniss. v 30. Apollodor. lib. 3. p. 181: 
* ApoUodor. ibid. p. 183. " Euripid. in Phoeniss. t. 40. 
Diod. lib. 4. p. tW. 
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hahds of her perfidious companidns. CEdipus un- 
ravelled her snares, dispersed the accomplices of 
her crimes, and by gathering the fruit of his vic- 
tory, fulfilled in all its extent the prediction of the 
oracle. 

Incest triumphed on earth, but Heaven hastened 
to arrest it in its course/ Discoveries hateful and 
horrid soon appalled the guilty couple. Jocasta 
lerminated her misfortunes by a violent death. 
GEdipus, according te some authors, tore out hii^ 
eyes,"* and died in Attica, whefe Theseus had 
granted him an asylum; But other traditions say,* 
he was condemned to support the light of day, 
that he might behold those places which had been 
the scenes of his crimes ; and to retain life, that he 
might communicate it to children still more guilty, 
and no less unfortunate than himself. These were 
Eteocles, Polynices, Antigone, and Ismene, whom 
he had by Eurygania, his second wife.^ 

No sooner were the two princes of an age to 
wield the sceptre, than they confined CEdipus in 
the recesses of his palace, and agreed alternately 
to guide the reins of government during a whole 
year.'^ Eteocles first ascended that throne under 

" Homer. Odyss. lib. 11. v. 9,11%. * Sophod. id CEdip. 
Colon. Apollodor. lib. 3. p. 185, ' Mem. de TAcad. des 
Bell. Lettr. t. v. Hist. p. 146. Banier. Mytholog. t. iii. p. 
S67. ' Pausan. lib. 1. cap. 28. p. 69. . Idem. lib. 9. cap. 5* 
p. 722. ApoUodor. lib. 3 . p. 185. ^ Diod. lib. 4. p. 267. 
Bttrip. in Phoeniss. v. 64. Apollodor. lib. 3. p. 186. 
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which the threateaiog abyss was still open, and 
refused to resign his power. Polynices repaired to 
the court of Adrastus, king of Argos, who gave 
hihi his daughter in marriage, and promised to as- 
sist him with powerful succours.'' 

Such was the origin of the first expedition, ih 
which the Greeks displayed some knowledge of the 
military art.* Hitherto Greece had only beheld 
bands of men, not soldiers, suddenly over-run a 
nei^bouring country, and retire after committing 
a few hostilities and transient acts of cruelty.* In 
thfe \^ar of Thebes, projects were concerted with 
prudence, and pursued with firmness: difFereni 
nations then first associated in one and the same 
camp, and were united under the same general, 
braving with equal' courage the rigour of the 
seasons, the tedxousness of a siege, and the perils 
of daily combats. 

Adrastus shared the command of the army with 
Polynices, whom he wished to establish on the 
throne of Thebes; the bmve Tydeus, son of 
CEneus king of iEtolia ; the impetuous Capaneusj 
Amphiaraus the soothsayer; Hippomedon, and 
Parthenopasus. Among the followers of tiies^ 
warriors, all distinguished by their birth arid vfetlour^'^ 
appeared, in an inferioi* order of merit and of idig- 

« Diod. ibid. * The year 1S2^ before Christ. • Pausan. 
llb..9. c. 9. p.7«8. "Diod. lib. 4. p. i67^ ApoUodor. lib.3. 
p. 187. -ffiscbyl. in Sept. cont. Theb* EUiipid. in Pho&hbs. 
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nittesy the principal inhabitants of Messenia^ Ar« 
cadia, and Argolis/ 

The army having begun its march, entered tlie 
Nemean forest, where the generals instituted the 
games still celebrated with the greatest solemnity."^ 
After passing the isthmus of Corinth, they entered 
Boeotia, and forced the troops of Eteocles to shut 
themselves up within the walls of Thebes.* 

The Greeks were yet ignorant of the art of 
gaining possession of a place defended by a strong 
garrison. All the efforts of the besiegers were 
directed against the ^tes ; all the hopes of the 
besieged consisted in frequent sallies. In these 
actions, great numbers had already fallen on both^ 
sides ; already the valiant Capaneus had been pre- 
cipitated from the top of a ladder which he had 
reared against the wall ;' when Eteocles and Poly- 
nices resolved to decide their differences by single 
combat.' The day being appointed, the place de- 
termined, the people in tears, and the armies 
waiting in profound silence, the two princes rushed 
upon each other; and, mutually pierced with 
wounds, breathed forth their last, unable to satiate 
their vengeance. They were laid on the same 
funeral pile ; and, in order to express, by a dread- 
ful image, their implacability during life, it was 

^ Pausan. lib. 8. c. SO. p. 156. * ApoUodor. lib. S. p. 189. 
Argument, in Nem. Find. p. 319. ^ Pausan. lib. 9. c, 9. 
p. 729. ' Diod. lib. 4. p. 268. 
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said that the flame itself, as if animated by their 
hatred; divided, that their ashes might remain 
distinct and unmixed. 

Creon, brother of Jocasta, was entrusted during 
the minority of Laodamus, the son of Eteocles, 
with the continuance of a war that every day be- 
came more fatal to the assailants, and which was 
t^Eininated by a vigorous saJly of the Thebans. 
The combat was dreadful and bloody ; Tydeus and 
the greater part of the Argive generals perished in 
it Adrastus, compelled to raise the siege, was 
unable to bestow funeral honours on those left on 
the field of battle.** Theseus was obliged to inter- 
pose his authority to constrain Creon to submit to 
the law of nations, then beginning to be intro- 
duced.^ 

The victory of the Thebans only deferred their 
destruction. The Argive chiefs had left sons wor- 
thy of becoming their avengers. When every 
thing Avas ripe for the enterprise,* these young 
princes, known by the name of Epigoni, that is,* the 
Successors, among whom appeared Diomed, son of 
Tydeus, and Sthenelus, son of Capaneus, entered 
the country of their enemies at the head of a for- 
midable army. . 

A battle soon ensued, and the Thebans, having 
lost it, abandoned the city, which was delivered 

* Diod. lib. 4. p. 268. ApoUodor. lib. 3. p. 195. * Jsocr. 
U Pttnathen. t. ii. p. 269. Pausan. lib. 1. c 38. p. 94. Plut. 
in Thes. t. i. p. 14. * The yeiur 1S19 before Christ. 
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over to pillage.^ Thersander, the son and succes* 
dor of Polynices, was slain a few years after, going 
to the siege of Troy. After his death, two princes 
of the same family teigtied at Thebes ; but the se- 
cond being suddenly seized with a dreadful phrensy, 
the Thebans, persuaded that the furies would never 
e^ase to pursue the blood of (Edipus while there 
remained a single drop of it upon the earth, placed 
another family on the throne. Tliree generations 
after, they adopted the republican form of govern*- 
ment, which they still preserve.^ 

It was impossible that the repose enjoyed by 
Greece, after the second Theban war, should be 
durable. The leaders of that expedition had re- 

turned crowned with glory, and the soMiers laden 

• 

with the spoils of their enemies : both were elated 
with all the pride which victory inspires ; and re- 
counting to their children and their friends, eagerly 
thronging round them, the issue of their labours 
and exploits, powerfully stimulated their ima^na- 
tiolis, and inflamed every heart with the ardent 
thirst of combats. An unforeseen event soon 
brought into action these unfortunate impressions. 
On the coast of Asia, opposite to Greece, 
peaceably lived a prince, who numbered sovereigns 
only among his ancestors, and was himself at the 
head of a numerous family, almost entirely com- 
posed of youthful heroes, Priam reigned at Troy ; 

^ Pausaa. lib. 9. o. 5. p. 7t9. Ap^ttodor. lib. 3. c^dS. p. 
IW. Diod. lib. 4. p. 369. ' Patisan. lib. 0. p. T^S; 



aqd his kit^gdom, as well frojpfi^ the opulence and 
^ coujTfkge of hie people ^s from bis connecUons 
w\tk the kings of ^ssyri^,"" diffused no less splendor 
over |his quairter pf A^a t|)ai) the Ifjngflqin of 
Mycmtd displayed ii^ Greepp. 

The house of A^o&> ei|tah^bhe4 in |Lbe l^ttjpr 
city, i^cknqwledged for its chief Ago^memponj son 
of Atreus. To bi^ dominions* he had ^ded those 
of Coriatl^, pf Sicyop, and several neighbopring 
cities/ His ppwer, incre^ed by that of his bro 
ther Mjsnelaus, who had lately espoused Heli^, 
heke$s of the kingdom of Sparta, gave him a con- 
sid^able influence in this part of Greece, "if liicfa, 
from Pelops, his grandfather, has taken the name 
ai PjBloponaesiis. 

Tantalum, his great grandfather, first reigned 
in X^ydia ; md, contrary to the most sained rights, 
J^ held ixi chains a Trojan priuce, named Gi^y- 
m^e. Still more recently, Hercules, descended 
from ^ kings of Aigos, bad destroyed the city pf 
Tmy, puit to 4eath Laoinedon^ and carried off 
Hesione his d^gl^r. 

The Qiei^ory ^ the;ae injuries; still unrevenge^, 
pergfB^W^ted het^^enrtb^ houses of Priam and Affi- 
mpsflfiQn m hereditary BXkd implacable hatred, ^- 
§l^ed from day to dfty by the rivalry of ppwer,' 
i^e post territde of 4;be destructive passions. Pfiri:^, 
the flpn ,of Priam^ ^a? .destinecjl tp bring to m?itu- 
rity these latent seeds of dissension. 

■• Plat, de Lcgib. 1. 3. t. ii. p. ^5. - JStrabo. 1. 8. p. 372. 
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Paris passed into Greece, and repaired to the 
court of Menelaus, where the beauty of Helen at- 
tracted every eye. To the advantages of person, 
the Trojan prince united the desire of pleasing,* 
and a happy combination of agreeable talents. 
These qualities, heightened by the hope of success, 
made such an impression on the queen of Sparta, 
that she abandoned all to foUovr him. The sons 
of Atreus in vain strove to obtain, by conciliatory 
means, a satisfaction proportionate to the offence ; 
Priam only saw in his son the avenger of the 
wrongs his house and all Asia had suffered from 
the Greeks,^ and rgected every proposal of ac- 
commodation. 

On this extraordinary news, those tumultuous 
and furious menaces, those rumours which are the 
forerunners of war and death, broke forth and were 
heard on all sides. The nations of Greece were 
agitated like a forest shaken by the tempest. The 
kings whose power wis limited to a single city, 
and those whose authority extended over different 
tribes of people, alike inspired by the spirit of 
heroism, assembled at Mycenas. They swore to 
obey Agamemnon as their chief in the expedition, 
to avenge Menelaus, and reduce Ilium to ashes. 
Those princes who were at first unwilling to enter 
into the confederation, were soon hurried away by 
the persuasive eloquence of Nestor, king of Pylos : 

* Homer. Iliad, lib. 3. v. 39. ^ Herod, lib. 1. c. 1. 
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the artful harangues of Ulysses, king of Ithaca; the 
example of Ajax, of Salamis; of Diomedes, of 
Argos ; of Idomeneus, of Crete ; of Achilles, son 
of Peleus, who reigned over a district of Thessaly ; 
and by a multitude of youthful warriors, already 
intoxicated with the success of which their sanguine 
ardour entertained no doubt. 

After long preparations, the •army, consisting 
of about one hundred thousand men,** collected to- 
gether at the port of Aulis ; and was conveyed by 
near twelve hundred sail of ships to the shores of 
Troas. 

The city of Troy, defended by ramparts and 
towers, was still further protected by a numerous 
army,' commanded by Hector, son of Priam ; under 
whom served a number of allied princes, who had 
joined their forces to the Trojans.* Assembled on 
the shore, they presented a formidable front to the 
army of the Greeks, who, after repulsing them, for- 
tified themselves in a camp with the greatest part 
of their ships. 

The two armies again made trial of their 
strength ; and the doubtful success of several skir- 
mishes evidently foretold that the siege must prove 
a work of time. 

The Greeks with their frail vessels, and but 
little knowledge of the art of navigation, were un- 

^ Homer. Iliad, lib. 2. ▼. 494, &c. Thucyd. lib. 1. c. 10. 
' Homer. Iliad, lib. S. y. 563. \ Id. lib. «. v. 876 5 lib. 10. 
▼. 434. 
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able to prfesfervfe an unirtterrupted coiiitnunicatioii 
BietWfeen Greece and Asia. The army began t6 
want Subsistence. Part of tfie ifteet was employ^ 
ill ravaging, 6r in soXVing Ihe islands and adjacetit 
cbksts : whilst various parties, dispersed over the 
country, carried off the flocks and harvests. Thcffe 
was yet another reasoYli which rendered these de-^ 
tachments &.bsoltiteiy ni^ceSsary, The city tvas not 
invested ; and, as the troops of Priam seteured it 
agmnst a sudden assault, it was determined to 
liarass the allies of this prince ; at once to profit by 
their spoils, and to deprive him of their succour. 
Achilles ravaged the country on all sides with fire 
^M swoW.* After Spreading tihiversal havoc like 
a destructive torrent, he returned with immense 
booty, which was divided amortg the army, and 
with innumerable slaves, which the chiefs distributed 
among themselves. 

Troy wte Sittfa*te at the foot of Mount Ida, *t 
sonie distance from the sea; the ^reci^ tents add 
ships occupied the shore ; and the iritefririediate 
spa(5e was the theatre of eonrage tod ferocity. The 
Trbjans and the <Treeks, arftied "with ^kes, cltrbs, 
swords, aiYo\vs, and javelins ; covered ivith h^JihetS, 
cuirasses, cuisses, and bucklers ; their ranks close, 
ani Itheir geh%rals at thdir Head, ^ftfvaiicfed toward 
each other ; 'the formfe'r with loud shouts, the litter 
pbservii^ a still more dreadful silence. In an in- 



'Homer. Iliad« lib. 9. v. 828. 
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stant the leaders, become soldiers, more emulous pf 
giving great examples than prydeot counsels, rushed 
forward into the midst of danger, leaving it almost 
invtffiably to chance to bestow that victory they 
neither knew how to plan or tp prosecute. Hie 
troops were thrown into confusion on the first shock, 
like the waves a^tated by the winds in the strait of 
Eubcea. Night sepftrated the combatants: th^, 
city on the one aide, or the camp on the pther,^ 
a^ed as an asylum for the vanquished. The vic- 
toary wa3 bloody, but wa^ far from producing any 
effect. 

On the following days the flame of the funeral 
piile 4evo;ared the victims of a premature death, ^nd 
tJacir memory was honoured by tears and funeral 
gMiejs. The truce expired, and hostilities a^^in 
co^nmenced. 

Often, in the hottest of the battle, a warrior, 
raifii^ his voice^ defied some chieftain of the enemy 
to fii^e combat. The troops in silence bdield them 
sometimes burl their javelins, and sometime3 enor- 
mous stones. Frequently they closed sword in hand, 
md alpiOBt always mutually loaded each odier with 
insulin to exaj^perate their fury. The hatred of the 
victor survived bis triumph : if he could not mangle 
the 'body of his enemy, and deprive it of the rites 
of SQpulture, he at least endeavoured to despoil hiin 
^ bis armour. iBut, .at the saxne moment, the* 
troops on each side advanced, either to snatch from 
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him hte prey, or to enable him to secure it; and 
thus the action became general. 

It became so likewise when either of the armies ' 
was alarmed for the life of its champion, or when 
he himself sought safety in flight. Circumstances 
might justify this latter conduct ; but insult and 
contempt for ever stigmatised the man who fled 
without a struggle, since he only deserves to live 
who is at all times ready to brave death. Indul- 
gence, nevertheless, was extended to him who did 
not retire before the superiority of his antagonist, till 
he had experienced his prowess ; for the valour of 
those times consisting less in intrepidity of mind 
than the consciousness of strength, it was no disgrace 
to fly when vanquished only by necessity ; but it 
was accounted glorious "to overtake an enemy in his 
retreat; and to unite to the strength that prepared 
the victory, the swiftness which effected its decision. 

Associations in arms and sentiments between 
two warriors never were so common as during the 
siege of Troy. Achilles and Patroclus, Ajax and 
Teucer, Diomedes and Sthenelus, Idomeneus and 
Merion, and a multitude of other heroes worthy to 
follow their steps, frequently fought by the side of 
each other, and, throwing themselves into the 
thickest of the battle, shared at once the danger 
and the glory. At other times, mounted on the 
same car, one guided the coursers, whilst the other 
repelled death, and drove him back upon the enemy* 
The death of a warrior required a speedy ven- 
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geance on the part of his companion : blood de- 
manded blood. 

This idea, powerfully impressed on their minds^ 
steeled the Greeks and Trojans against the number- 
kss calamities they endured. The former had more 
than once been on the point of taking the city ; more 
than once had the latter forced the camp, in despite 
of the palisadoes, the ditches, and walls by which it 
was defended. Both armies sensibly diminished, and 
the most illustrious warriors on each side Succes- 
sively fell. Hector, Sarpedon, Ajax, Achilles 
himself, had already bitten the dust. Such changes 
of fortune induced the Trojans to wish that Helen 
might be restored ; while the Greeks sighed to re- 
visit their native country : . both however were 
witheld from any accommodation by shame, and 
that unhappy propensity which men have to habi- 
tuate themselves to every thing, except what inay 
ensure their tranquillity and happiness. 

The eyes of all nations were fixed on the plains 
of Troy, on those scenes to which glory loudly 
summoned the princes who had taken no part at 
the beginning of the wan Impatient to signalize 
themselves on a theatre open to the whole world; 
they arrived successively to unite their troops to 
those of their allies, and sometimes fell in a maiden 
combat 

At length, after ten years of resistance and 
painful labour, crfter having lost the flower of her 
youth and of her heroes, Troy fell beneath the 
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power of her enemies; and her &11 so resounded 
through all Greece^ that it still derves as a principal 
epoch in the. annals of nations.* Her walls were 
leydled with the dust ; her houses, her temples, 
reduced to ash^ ; — Priam expiring at the foot of 
iiie altars, his sons weltering in their blood around 
him ; Hecuba his queen, Cassandra his daughter, 
Andromache the widow of Hector, and numerous 
Other princesses, loaded with chains, and dragged 
like slaves through the stre^ streaming with hu- 
mm Uood, atid filled with the bodies of a wretched 
multitude, devowed by the flames, w slaughtered 
by the avengmg sword ; — saoh was the catestrophe 
of this fatal war. — ^The Greeks satiated their in- 
exorable fmy ; but this orud pleasure was the eod 
of their prosperity, and the commeacemait of their 
calamities. 

Hieir return home was rendered remarkable bf 
the most signal reverse of fortune.'' Mnestheu^ 
king of Athens, ended his da^s in the isle of Melos/ 
Ajax, king of the Locrians, was lost with hk whole 
fleet.^ Ulysses, more unfortunate, had often reason 
to fern: the same fate, during the ten whole years 
yfkich he wandered over the seas. Others, stiU 
move to be lamented, were recmed in tdcieir fiumlifis 
as strangers, possessiqg claims obeolete ifirom long 
absence, and whose persons an unexpected return 

* The year 1282 before Chrigt. " Plat, tfe Legib. lib. 3* 
e. ii. p. '^82. '£u8d>. Chron. Can. p. 128. ' Homer. 
€dgrsf.ltt>. tt. v. 1499. 



had rendered odkms. Instead of dto transports 
which their arrival ought to have excited, they beard 
around them nothing bnt the hatful exckmoations 
of anihition> adnltery, and the most sordid iataneat 
fietrayed by their kindred and tfaeir fnends^ the 
^pneater numbes' departed under the conduct of 
idomeneus, Pbiioctetes^ Diomedes^ and Teucer^ to 
seek niew connexions in unknown tsountries. 

, The house of Argos was especially ^bMingutthed 
by its crimes imd intestine miseries^, r Agamemmm 
found his throne aod bed seized 0& irind poU«ited by 
an «inwoi1hy nsurpnr. He was assasskiaMd by 
OiytB^nesto. I» qoeen, who soon after was mur^ 
clieiined by tier son Orestes. 

Ibese horrors, then multi{died in almost ^ery 
country of Greece, and still repeatedly exhibited on 
<lhe • stage of Athens, should be a lesson to kii^ 
and stations, and teach t'hem to dread even vietory 
ksdf. Tteit of %sb Greeks was no less ^i^l te 
^mselves than to llie Trojsms* Enfi^bled by liieir 
exertions and their wscoesses,! tiftey welie no loager 
able to resist intestine cfesenadns, and became <h»- 
bitnated to the fatal idea, tliat war is as neeessai^y 
tola country as {)eace. in the -ooevse -of a l&w |^ 
herations ^e greaitar part of ^ftose royal houiB(Mi 
w<lddi>had destroyed that df iPriam, fell %> debi^ 
aflBffil beeariie extkict^ 8aid'^htyy^i»'€yitertl«s4a^ 
struolion of Tro^' a ^crt of 'Peki|)ODnesus passed 
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Into the hands of the Heraclidie, or descendants of 
Hercules. 

The revolution produced by the return of these 
princes was brilliant, and founded on the most 
specious pretexts. ** Among the families which, in 
the remotest times, had possessed the throne of 
Argos and Mycenae, the most distinguished were 
those of Danaus and Pelops. From the first of 
these princes, Proetus, Acrisius, Perseus, and Her- 
cules, were descended; from the second, Atreus, 
Agamemnon, Orestes, and his sons. 

Hercules, subservient during his whole life to 
the will of Eurystheus, whom certain circumstances 
had invested with the supreme power, was unable 
to assert his rights, but transmitted them to his 
sons, who were consequently banished from Pelo- 
ponne;3us. They more than once attempted to 
return,^ but were constantly prevented by the house 
of Pelops, which, after the death of Eurystheus, 
had usurped the crown. Their tides were crimes 
so long as4hey could be opposed by force ; but no 
sooner did hb family cease to be formidable, than 
the attachment of the people to their ancient 
sovereigns was renewed in favour of the Heraclida^, 
and the jealousy of the neighbouring powers roused 
against the house of Pelops. That of Hercules 
was headed by three brothers, Temenus, Cresphon- 
tes, and Aristodemus, who, associating with the 

* In the year 1309 before Christ. * Herodot. Mb. 9. 
c. 36. Diod. Sic. lib. 4. p. 361. 
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Dorians,^ entered with them into Peloponnesus, 
where most of the cities were obliged to recognise 
them for their sovereigns.*" 

The descendants of Agamemnon driven out of 
Argos, and those of Nestor from M^ssenia, took 
refuge, the former in Thrace, the latter in Attica. 
Argos fell to the lot of Temenus, and Messenia to 
tiiat of Cresphontes. Eurysthenes and Procles, the 
sons of Aristodemus, who died in the beginning of 
the expedition^ reigned at Lacedeemon.^ 

Some time after, the conquerors attacked Co* 
tirus, king of Athens, who had afforded an asylum 
to their enemies. This prince learning that the 
oracle promised the victory to that army whieh 
should lose its general in the battle, voluntarily de-- 
voted himself to death — a sacrifice which so ani- 
mated his troops, that they entirely defeated tlie 
Heraclidse.* 

Here end the ages usually termed heroic ; and 
here must we place ourselves to conceive a just 
idea of the spirit of them, and enter into details 
which the rapid course of events has scarcely ^ven 
time to indicate. 

In the ancient ages all the states of Greece 
•were monarchies -^ at this day we see scarcely any 

^ Strab. lib. 9. p. 393. ' Pausan. lib. S. c. 13. p. 140. 
^ Isocr. in Archid. t. ii. p.* 18. Tacit. Annal. lib. 4. cap. 43. 
Pauian. lib. 3. c. 18. p. l&l. Id. lib. 3. c. 1. p. S05. Veil. 
Patercul.'lib. 1. c. 9. ■* Meurs. de Reg. Athen. lib. 9. c. 11. 
'Plat, de Legib. lib. 3. t. ii. p. 680. Arist. de Repub. lib. 1. 
/c. H. t. ii. p. 997« Cicer. de Leg. lib. 3. t. iii. p. 161. 
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Other than republics. The first langs pasaess^d 
only a single city or a district.' Scnne eict^qded 
their power at the expense of their neighbours, itnd 
formed great states : their successors lost their au- 
thority while they wished to increase it to th^ detri^ 
ment of their subjects. 

Had no other colonies emigrated into Greeee 
but that of Cecrc^, the Athenians, more enlightra- 
^d, and consequently more powerful, than tte other 
savages, would have gradually brought them und^ 
subjection, and Greece wcKild have formed only 
one great kingdom, which would still have subr 
Bisted, and have resembled those oi Egypt and of 
Pensia. But various tribes arriving from the £ast^ 
divided it into several states ; and the Greeks every 
vrhere adopted the monarchical form of governo^ent, 
the nations which civilized them being acquaiiHed 
with no other ; it being more easy too to ob^ the 
commands of a sin^e man than those of several 
chiefs, and the idea of at once obeying and eoQi* 
manding, of being subject and sovereign at ^ 
same time, supposing more knowledge and combi- 
nation than can be expected in an infant people. 

The kings exercised the functions of pontiff, 
gaieral, and judge ;^ the power they transix?itted 
to their descendants * was very extensive, yet tem- 
pered by a council whom they consulted and whose 

' Thucydid. lib. 1. c. 13. Homer. Iliad . lib. 8. v. 495, &c. 
^ Arist. de Rcpub. lib. 3. c. 14. t. ii. p. 357. * Thucydid. 
lib. I.e. 13. 
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deciBions they communicated to the general as- 
sembly ef the nation.^ 

Sometimes, after a long war^ the two pretenders 
to die throne, or the two warriors who had been^ 
chosen, presented themselves armed ; and the ri^ 
of governing men depended on the strength or ad- 
dress of the victor. 

To support the splendour of his rank, the sove^ 
reign^ besides the tributes imposed upon the people,' 
possessed a domain inherited from his ancestors, 
which had been augmented by his conquests, and 
s(unetimes by the generosity of his friends. The- 
seus, banished from Athens, had no otiier resource 
but the estates left him by his father in the isle of 
Scyros."" The £to&ms, pressed by a powerful 
enemy, promised Meleager, son of their king 
(Eneus, a considerable tract of land, if he would 
fi^t at tbdr bead.* The multiplicity of examples 
reockrs it imposdble to enumerate all tiie princeis 
who owed part of their weahh to victory or grati- 
tude: bat we must not omit remarking thsX the^ 
gloried in liie presents they obMined ; because these 
pneseote being oonsidepied «i l^ recompense of be^ 
sievoldDce, or die synAol of friendship, it was 
honourable to receive, atid disgmeeful net to merit 
them. 



^ Arist. de Mar. fib. 3. ,c. 5u t. ii p. n. Dioays. Halicar. 
Aaiiq. Rom. lib. ft. t. i. p. 1261. ' Homer. Iliad, lib. 9. v. 159. 
Schol. Ibid. Odyis. lib. 13. t. 16. - Plut. fnThes. t. i. 
p. 16. » Homer. Iliad, lib. 9. v. 573. 
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Nothing contributed more to add lustre to the 
supreme authority, and energy to courage, than the 
spirit of heroism ; nothing harmonised more hap- 
pily with the manners of the nation, which were 
almost every where the same. The character of 
the men of that day was compos^ of an incon- 
siderable number of simple but expressive and 
strongly marked features : art had not yet added 
her colouring to the work of nature. Individuals 
therefore must have differed from each other/ and 
nations borne a striking resemblance. 

Bodies naturally robust became still stronger 
by education ; minds inflexible and unrefined were 
active and enterprising, loving or hating to. excess, 
always hurried on by the senses, and constantly 
ready to break all bounds, Nature, less . con- 
strained in those who were invested with power^ 
displayed herself with more energy in them than in 
the people ; they revenged an offence by violence 
or injustice; and showing themselves weaker in 
grief than misfortune, if sensibility be a weakness, 
they wept over the insult they were unable to' 
retaliate. !Mild and obliging when treated with 
friendj^hip and respect, impetuous and terrible when 
these were wanting, they suddenly passed from the 
excess of violence to the bitterei^t remorse; and 
repaired their faults with the same simplicity that 
they avowed them..*" In a word, as they neither 

* Homer. Iliad, lib. 4. v. 360. Id. lib. 5^3. paMim. Id. 
Odyfi. lib. 8 y. 403. 
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knfew how to veil or dissemble their virtues or their 
vices, princes and heroes were openly inflamed 
with the thirst of gain^ of glory, of distinction, and 
of pleasure. 

These masculine and haughty minds were in- 
capable of languid emotions. They were agitated 
at once by the two noble sentiments of love and 
friendship; with this difference, that love with 
them was a devouring and a transient flame, 
friendship a lively and continued warmth; Friend- 
ship produced actions considered at this day as 
prodi^es, but formerly as no more than duties. 
Pylades and Orestes wishing to die for each other, 
only did .what other heroes had done before them. 
Love, violent in its transports, cruel in its jealousy, 
was frequently attended by the most fatal con- 
sequences. Over hearts more susceptible than 
tender, beauty had more sway than the qualities 
by which it is embellished. Beauty was the orna- 
ment of the superb festivals given by princes when 
they contracted an alliance. There, amid kings 
and warriors, princesses assembled, whose presence 
and rivalry were a frequent source of dissensions 
and misfortunes. 

At the nuptials of a king of Larissa, some 
young Thessalians, known by the name of Cen- 
taurs, insulted the companions of the youthful 
queen, and fell victims to the vengeance of Theseus, 
and several heroes^ who, cm that occasion, stood 
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forth the obatnpBons of a sex wbidi they more than 
once had grossly injured.^ 

The marriage of Thetis and of Pelcus was. disr 
turbed by the pretensions of some princesses, who, 
disguised, as was the custom, under the names of 
Juno, Minerva, and other goddesses, were all cowh 
petitpr<s for the pri^ of beauty .""^ 

The princes and heroes were likewise assembled 
by another kind of spectacle : they thronged to the 
funeral rites of a sovereign, and displayed their 
magnificence and address in games celebrated in 
honour of his memory. Games were exhibited 
over a tomb, decorum being unnecessary to grief. 
The delicacy that rejects all consolation is an 
excess or perfection in sentinlent with which they 
were yet unacquainted ; but they well knew b<wv 
to. shed unfeigned tears, to suspend them at llie 
command of Nature,^ and again to let them flow 
when the heart called to mind the memory of its 
losses. '^ I sometimes shut mysdf up in my 
palace," says Menelaus: in Homer,' " to weep fcr 
my friends who fell before the walls of Troy." 
Yet this was ten years after their death. 

The heroes of that age were at the same time 
religious and unjust. When, by accident, to gratify 

•s 

' Diod. Sic. lib. 4. p. 872. Ovid. Metam. lib. 12. v. 210. 
Homer. Odyss. lib. ^1. v. 295. * Mezir. Comment, sur les 
Epitres d*Ovide, t. i. p. 220. Ban. Mytbol. torn. iii. p. 182. 
' Homer. Iliad, lib. 19. v. 5S29; lib. 24r v. 48. * Id. Odyss. 
lib. 4. V. 100. 
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their persoin»l.batrdd^ or in their owd ddenee, they 
bad been the cause of the death of any one^ they 
.shuddered at the blood which they had spilt; and, 
abandoning their throne or native, land, went to 
implore the aid of expiaticm in some distant 
CQuhtiiy. After die sacrifices enjoined them by 
&is ceremony, a purifying water was poured upon 
the guilty hand ;^ after which they s^in returned 
into society, and prepared themselves^ for new 
combats. 

The people, struck with tJiis ceremony, were 
not less awed by the menacing exterior constantly 
assumed by tl^ir heroes. Some threw over their 
shoulders the spoils of the tigers and lions over 
which they had, triumphed ;"" others appeared with 
massy clubs, or weapons of different kinds, wrested 
from the robbers from whom th6y had delivered 
Greece/ 

. Thus habited, they presented themselves to 
claim the rights of hospitality, rights at present 
circumscribed within certain families, but then 
conimon to all.^ At the voice of the stranger 
every door flew open, every attention was lavii^hed; 
and while offering tb^ noblest homage to humatiity^ 
h& in(y[iiries were made respecting rank or birth till 
they had anticipated every wish of their guest.' 

VOvid. Fast. lib. 9. v. 37. Schol. Soph, in Ajac. t. 664. , 
■Pitit. in Thes. page 4. Numism. Veter. * Id. ibid*. 

' Homer. Iliad, lib; 6. v. 1$. Id; Odyss. lib. 3. v. J34 ^ lib. &. 
V. 908 5 lib. 8. v. 544. » Homer. Iliad, lib. 6. v. 173. Id. 
Odyss. lib. 1. v. lU -, lib. 3. v, 7b. 
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Not to their legislators were the Greeks indebted 
for this sublime institution ; they owed it to Na- 
ture, whose vivid and penetrating light filled the. 
heart of man, and is not yet entirely extinct, since 
our first moral sensation is an emotion of esteem 
and confidence for our fellow-creatures, and since 
^strust would be considered as an enormous vice, 
did not the experience of repeated perfidy render it 
almost a virtue. 

Yet these ages, though rendered illustrious by 
actions which do lionour to humanity, were also 
sullied by the most atrocious and unheard-of 
crimes. Some of these have no doubt really been 
committed ; they were the fruits of ambition and 
vengeance, ungovernable passions, which, accord- 
ing to the difference of times and circumstances, 
employed to attain their ends sometimes the arti- 
fices of cunning, and sometimes open force. The 
rest owe their origin only to poetry, which, in its 
paintings, disguises the events of history as it does 
the operations of Nature. The poets, masters of 
our hearts, and slaves of their own imagination^ 
have brought on the stage the principal heroes of 
antiquity, and, from a few facts which have es- 
caped the destruction of time, have pourtrayed 
characters which they vary or contrast at pleasure.* 
Sometimes, depicting them in hideous colours, 
^w^they transform frailties into crimes, and crimes 
into atrocious enormities. We detest that Medea; 

' : / 

* Flat, in Miq. t. iL p. 3S0. 
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vfhom Jason brought from Colchis, aiid whose 
whole life, it is said, was one continued scene of 
horrors ; yet was she perhaps acquainted with no 
other magic than her channs, and guilty of no 
other crime than love.** Perhaps, likewise, the 
greater part of those princes, whose memory is 
at present covered with opprobrium, were not more 
culpable than Medea. 

^ Those remote ages were not the reign of bar- 
barism, but rather of a certain violence of charac- 
ter, which, by acting without disguise, frequently 
defeated itself* Yet was it at least possible to 
guard against the hatred which manifested itself by 
rage ; but how much more difficult is it at present 
to defend ourselves against that deliberate cruelty 
and cool rancour which patiently wait the moment 
of revenge ! The age really barbarous, is not that 
in which there is most impetuosity of passion, but 
diat which most abounds in duplicity of sentiment, 
s ' Neither rank nor sex afforded exemptions from 
domestic cares, which cease to be humiliating when 
they are common to all conditions. Sometimes 
they were associated with agreeable talents, such, 
as music and dancing; and still more frequently 
with tumultuous pleasures, as the chase, and exer- 
cises which conduce to preserve and increase 
bodily strength. 

^ Diod. Sic. lib. 4. p. 249. Parmenisc. ap. Scho). Earip. 
in Med. v. 9. et 973. iEliaii. Var. Hist. lib. 5. c. SI. Ba- 
ilie, Msrthol. lib. 3. c. IK I. iii. p. 959. 
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The laws were few in number, and very simpte: 
for it was less requisite to provide for cases of 
ipjustice than of insult ; and more necessary td 
curb the passions in their impetuosity, than to 
pursue vice through all its mazes. 
' The great truths of morality, first discovered 
by that admirable instinct which prompts man to 
good, were soon rendered evident by their manifest 
utility in practice. The motives and recompence 
then held forth for virtue, were not so much the 
conscious satisfaction of the mind, as the favour ©f 
the gods, the public esteem, and the opinion of 
posterity.'' Reason had not yet turned imvardiy 
op herself tp ^x^mine the nature of moral dutieffy 
and subject them to that analysis which somedmed 
tends to confirm and sometimes to overthrow thera* 
It was only generally admitted, that in all the 
occurrences of life it is advantageous to render to 
every man his due ; and obeying this answer of the 
heart, hopest men resigned themselves to the 
dictates of virtue, without regretting any of the 
sacrifices it requires. • t ; , 

Knowledge was of two kinds: tracKtion, of 
\yh|ph th^ poets "were the interpreters, and the 
experience ftcqmred by die aged, Tradition ^m* 
serve4 «?onft^ tracesof the history of»thfe'gods,«i(i 
of that of men. Hence the respect paid to pbbts^' 
who were employed to recount these interesting 
events at banquets, and on all solemn occasions ; 

• Homer. Iliad, lib. «. v. 119. I(i.'Ody8i. lib. 3. v. 64: 
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to adorn them with the diaitns of music, and to 
embellish them by fictions, tvfaich flattered the^ 
vanity of nations and of soverei^s/ 

The wisdom of the old men supplied' the tardy 
ex{)erience of ages/ and, by neducing exampJe^ into 
}>f&iciples, made known the ^ects of the passions, 
axiHi tiie means of bringmg them under controuL 
Hsnce . originated that esteem for age which as** 
dialed it the first rank in the assemblies of ^ 
nation, and scarcely ^:unted youth thepermissi<^ 
tdt^terrogate it/ 

The extreme vivacy of the passions gave an 
imsstimabte value to prudence, as did the necessity 
o^*' instruiition to the talent of eloquence. 
' Of all die powers of the mind, imaginatioutwas 
finst cultivated, because this is the faculty which 
manifests itself earliest in the infancy of m^i and 
nations ; and it was more especially nurtured and 
^[fended among the Greeks from the climate they 
inhabited, and the connections they contracted 
with the people of the East. 

In Egypt, where the sun darts his ever burning 
rays, where the winds, the inundations of the Nile> 
&ad other phasnomena, are subject to a constant 
carder, where the stability and uniformity of Nature 
setoi to evkice its eternity, every object was 
aggriemdized by the imagination, which, expanding 

* Homer. Odyss, lib. 1. t. 159 e* 338. • Id. Iliad, lib, 1 . 
V. 2593 lib. 3, V. 108 5 lib. 9. v, 60. * M. Iliad, lib. ?3i v. 
58r. Id. Odyss. lib. 3. V. 24. 
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itself on dl sides into infinity, necessarily inspired 
astoni^ment and awe. 

In Greece, where the sky, sometimes troubled 
by storms, almost incessantly sparkles with a pure 
light; where the diversity of aspects and seiasons 
continually presents the eye with striking contrasts ; 
where Nature at every step, at every instant, ap- 
pears iti action, and perpetually varying; the ima- 
gination, richer and more active than in Egypt, 
bestotved new embellishments on every object, and 
diffused a mild and genial warmth through all the. 
operations of the mind. 

Thus the : Greeks, forsaking their forests, no 
longer beheld objects under a tenrific and gloomy 
veil; and thus the Egyptians, transplanted into 
Greece, gradually softened the severe, and bold 
outlines of their pictures. Intermingling with each 
other, and constituting but one and the same 
people, they formed a language brilliant in figura- 
tive expressions ; they exhibited their ancient opi- 
nions in colours which diminished their simplicity, 
but rendered them more captivating; and as all 
beings capable of motion seemed to them full of 
life, and. they referred to so many particular causes 
the phsenomena to the nature of which they were 
strangers, the universe in their eyes was a ma^ifi- 
cent machine, the springs of which were acted) on 
at will by an infinite number of invisible agents. 

This was the origin of that philosophy, or 
rather that religiion, which still subsists among the 
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people; a coniuaed mixture of truths and false* 
hoods, 6( venerable traditions and agreeable fic- 
tions ; a system that flatters the senses, and offends 
the understanding; which breathes only pleasure, 
while it teaches and applauds virtue ; and of which 
it may be proper to trace a slight sketch, as it 
strongly marks the character of the i^ that gave 
it birth. 

What power called forth the universe from 
chaos? The infinite Being, the pure light, the 
source of life.' Let us give it the most amiable of 
its titles ; it is love itself; that love whose presence 
restores harmony to all things,^ and from whom 
both men aad gods derive their origin/ 

These intelligent beings disputed the empire of 
the world ; but overthrown in tremendous conflicts, 
men were for ever subjected to their vanquishers. 

The race of immortals multiplied like that of 
men. Saturn, issuing from the commerce of Heaven 
and Earth, had three sons, who divided the so- 
vereignty of the universe. Jupiter reigns in heaven, 
Neptune over the sea, Pluto in the infernal re- 
gions, and all three over the earth ;^ all three are 
surrounded by a multitude of deities, intrusted with 
the execution of their commands. 

Jupiter is the most powerful of the gods, for 
he hurls the thunder : his court is the most splendid 

* Orph. ap. Bruck. Hist. PhUot. 1. 1 p. 390. ^ Hpod. 
Theog. V. 130. •Aristoph. in At. ▼. 700. * Homer. 
Iliad, lib. 15. v. 193. 



of all ; it is tlie abode of eternal light, and must be 
tbe seat of happiness, since every eartiily good pro* 
oeeds from beav^i. 

The divinities of the ocean and of the infernal 
shades are implored in certain places and under 
certain circumstances; the celestiad gods every 
where, and at every moment of life« They surpass 
the others in power, for they dwell above us ; whilst 
the former ore dther beside ns or beneath our 
leet* 

The gods dispense to men life, h^lth, riches, 
wisdom and valour.^ We accuse them as theati* 
thors of our sufferings;*^ they reproach us with 
being wretched from our own faults." Pluto is 
odious to mortals,* because he is inflexible* The 
other gods permit themselves to be moved by our 
prayers, and especially by our sacrifices, the odour 
of which is totliem a delicious perfume.^ 

If they have senses like ourselves, they must 
have the same passions* Beauty makes on them 
the same impression as on us. We have often seeti 
tfaem seeking on earth for pleasures, rendered more 
poi^ant by their forgetting for a time their exalted 
nature, and assuming the veil of mystery. 

By this extravagant combination of ideas, the 
Ghreeks had no intention to degrade the divinities 

» Homer. Iliad, lib. 2. t. 197 j lib. 7. v. 388 j lib. 13. 
T, 730. ■ Id. Iliad. Ub. 3. ▼. 164 j lib. 6. v. S49. » Id. 
Ody8». lib. 1. V. 33. « Id. Iliad. W. 9. v. i»8. » Id. 
Ibid. lib. 4. r. 4S 5 Hb. 24. ▼. 425. < 
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they adored. Accustotned ^b they were to judge 
of all animated ^beings by themselves, they ascribed 
their weaknesses to the gods, and their sentiments 
to animald, without imagining tiiat they debased the 
former or devated the latter. 

When ^y wished to form an idea of the hap* 
piness of heaven^ and the attention paid by the 
immortals to the government of the universe, they 
cast their ^es around them, and said : 

On earth, nations are happy when they pass 
their days in festivals; a sovereign, when he as* 
senibles at his taUe the princes and princesses who 
SBgn over the adjacent countries; when youthfiil 
i^iaves, perfumed with essences, pour out wine m 
overflowing goblets, and skMful singers harmoni- 
ously accord their voices mih the lyre ;'^ thus, in 
the frequent banquets of the inhabitants of heaven. 
Youth and Beauty, in the person of Hebe, dis- 
tribute nectar^ and ambrosia ; the vaulted roofi^ of 
Olympus reecho with the songs of Apollo and the 
Muses, and joy sparkled in every eye. 

: Sometimes Jupiter assembles the immortals 
around his throne,' and deliberates with them on 
the affairs of ean;h, atra ddvereign discusses tliose 
of his states with the ndbles of his kingdom. Die 
gods, deliver their di&rebt opinions, which Ihey 
support with warmth, till iTupit^ir pronounces hii^ 
final decision, and the mgrt submit in idilence. -^ 

^ Homer. Odyss. lib. 1. v. IBS ; lib. 9. v. ft. Arift de 
Rep. lib. 8. c. 9. t. ii. p; 451, 
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The gods, invested with his autherity, com* 
municate motion to the universe, and are the au^ 
thors of the phenomena which astonish mortals. 

Every morning a you thfur goddess opens the 
gates of the East, and diffuses a refreshing coolness 
through the air, while she scatters flowers over the 
fields* and strews rubies in the path of the Sun. 
At this signal the Earth awakes, and prepares to 
receive the god, who daily bestows on her new life. 
He appears, with a magnificence and splendor 
suited to the sovereign of the skies ; his car, con- 
ducted by the Hours, flies and penetrates the Im- 
mensity of space, filling it with radiance and genial 
warmth. No sooner does he reach the palace of 
tile soverei^ of the seas, than Night, who closely 
and incessantly follows him, extends her gloomy 
vek\f and hangs the celestial dome with innumerable 
fires. Then rises another car, whose mild and con- 
soling light invites susceptible hearts to meditation. 
It is conducted by a goddess. She is coming in 
silence to receive the tender homage of Endymion. 
That arch whicli shines with such rich colours, and 
extends firom one side of the horizon to the other, 
is formed by the luminous footsteps of Iris, who is 
bearing the commands of Juno to the earth. De- 
lightful breezes and horrid tempests are caused by 
genii now sporting in the air, now stru^Ung with 
tech other, to produce a commotion in the waves. 
At the foot of yonder eminence is a grotto, the 
asylum of coolness and of peace. There a bene^ 
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iicent Qrymph pours forth from her inexhaustible urn 
the stream that fertilizes the adjacent plain ; there 
she listens to the vows of the youthful beauty, who 
comes to contemplate her charms in the fleeting 
waters. If we enter that ^oomy wood^ it is neither 
the silence nor the solitude that occupies the mind : 
we are in the haunts of the Dryads and the Syl- 
vansi and the secret awe we feel is the effect of the 
divine majesty. 

To whatever side we turn our steps, we are in 
the presence of the gods ; . we discover them within 
us and without ; they have divided the empire of 
our souls, and direct our inclinations* Some pre- 
side over war and the arts of peace ; others inspire 
the love of wisdom or . of pleasure ; all of theia 
cherish justice and protect virtue. Thirty thousand 
divinities dispersed around us, continually, watch 
over our thoughts and actions/ When we . act^ 
justly, heaven prolongs our days and increases our 
happiness, but punishes us when we do evil/ On 
the commbsion of crimes, Nemesis and the black 
Furies issue, with horrid roarings, from the depths 
of hell ; and gliding into the heart of the guilty 
mortal, torment him day and ni^t by piercing and 
funaral shrieks. These shrieks are the remorse of 
conscience.^ If the wicked man before his <leatb 
n^ects to appease the avenging powers by holy 

* Hesiod. Oper, v. 250. * Hom^r. Odyss. Ub. 13. v. 914. 
« Ciccr. de Leg, lib. I. c. 14, t, iii. p. 127. 
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ceremonies, the Furies, adbeiii^ to his soal' as, to 
toir prey, drag it intx> the gulfe of Tartams : for 
Uie Greeks tmiversally believed the immortality of 
the soul. The following was their doctrine, derived 
from the E^ptians concerning that substance of 
which we know so little. 

The spiritual- souV thai is, the mind or intellec- 
tual Ifoculty, is enveloped in. a sensitive soul, which 
is only a luminous and subtle species of matter, the 
faithful image of the body, on which it is moulded, 
and whose resemblance and dimensions it £3r ever 
continues :to retain. These two souls aie strictly 
united during life, but. are separated by death;* 
aad whilst the spiritual soul ascends to heaven, the 
other takes its flight, under the conduct of Mercury, 
to the extremities of the earth, where are the in* 
femal re^ons^ the throne of Pluto, and the tribunal 
oi Minos. Abandoned by the whole world, and 
with nothing cm which to rely for support but it^ 
good actions, the soul appears before this dr^d 
Uibunal, hears its sentence, and is admitted to the 
Elysian fields,- or jrfunged into Tartarus. 

The Greeks, who had founded the happiness cf 
their gods on)y on sensual enjoyments, were unable 
to imagine any other delights for the Elysiiui fields 
but a delicious temperature, and a profound yet 
uniform tranquillity: feeble advantfi(ges/ which cUd 

* Horn. Odys. lib. 11. v. $t7. Notes 6i Madame Dacier> 
on tbe 10th and 11th books of the Odydsej. 
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not prevent virtuous sbule from sighing for tbe 
light of day, and regrettii^ their passions and their 
pleasures^ 

Tartarus is the abode of lamentation and dt^ 
spair; tiie guilty ase there consigned to dreadfui 
'torments ; thdir entrails are gnawoed by cruel vul>- 
lurea; they ^ are whirled round upon the axles. of 
buormng iwhedte*. There Tantalus exrery monebe^ 
expires witb hunger and: with liiirsty in, the midst of 
a refreshing- stream, and beneatb trete laden with 
Ikiit : ^re the dau^ters of Danaus are .condemned 
10' fill a- vessel, from which the water is continually 
esc^pmg ; and Sisyphus to fix upon the sumqult of 
« mountain a rock he toils to roll up, and whicii 
immediatdy falls back of itself when he is on tjaie 
point of accomplishing his task. . InsupportaUe 
want6> ever aggravated; by the presence of the ofo*- 
jeots fitted to gratify them : labours p^rp^ually tbs 
^me, and for ever unsuccesafuL Wlmt {Minish> 
ments! The imagination tiiat invented th«n;haii 
e^chausted the utmost refinements of cruelty to pro!*- 
vide chastisements for guilt; whilst it ofienodn^ 
other r^Ompaice to virtue but an imperfect felicitj^ 
and that too poisoned by regr^. Was* it bedie^ed 
filiore salutary to guide men by the fear of pdoish- 
Hients than by the alhirements of pfeasiire P^of 
rather, wail it easier to multiply the images of 
misery than tho^ of bappioess.? 

This rUde system of religion taught a . Smaii 
number of ddgmas essential to the tranquillity: of 
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society ; the existence of the gods^ the immortality 
of the soul, rewards for virtue, punishments for 
vice. It prescribed ceremonies which might con- 
tribute to maintain these truths, in its festivals and 
mysteries; it presented civil government with 
powerful means by which to profit of the igno- 
rance and credulity of the people, in its oracles, 
and the arts of augury and divination ; it left every 
man, in fine, at liberty to adopt such ancient tradi- 
tions as he thought proper, and continually to load 
with new inventions the hbtory and genealogy of 
the gods; so that the imagination, free to create 
&icts, and to vary by prodigies those which were 
already known, nevec ceased to embellish its 
details by the marvellous, that ornament so frigid 
in the eye of reason, but so full of charms for 
youthful minds and in&nt nations. The narrative 
of the traveller to his admiring hosts, of the father 
of a family to his listening children, of the bard 
admitted to the entertainments of princes, were 
wrought up in the intrigue, ; and conducted to the 
catastrophe by the intervention of the gods ; and 
the system of religion insensibly became a system 
of poetry and fiction. 

At the same time, the erroneous ideas which 
prevailed respecting natural philosophy, enriched 
language with a multitude of images. The habit of 
confounding motion with life, and life witli senti- 
ment; the facility of connecting certain relations 
subsisting between objects, made men in conversa- 
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tion attribute to the most insensible beings a soul, 
or properties wholly foreign from their nature. The 
sword was said to thirst after the blood of the 
enemy ; the dart to fly impatient to destroy. Wings 
were ascribed to every thing that cleaves the air, to 
lightning, to the winds, to arrows, to the sound of 
the voice. Aurora had rosy fingers, the sun golden 
tresses, and Thetis silver feet. Such metaphors 
were admired, especially for their novelty ; and the 
language of Greece, like that of all nations in their 
infancy, became poetical. 

Such was nearly the progress of the human 
mind among the Greeks, when Codrus sacrificed 
his life for the safety of his country.' The Athe- 
nians, struck with this magnanimous action, abo- 
lished the regal title; they affirmed that Codrus 
had raised it so high that it must be henceforth be- 
yond the desert of mortals : they adopted Jupiter, 
therefore, for their sovereign ;^ and placing Medon, 
the son of Codrus, by the side of the throne, they 
named him archon, or perpetual chief,* requiring 
him, nevertheless, to render an account of his ad- 
ministration to the people.* 

The brothers of this prince had opposed his 
election ;• but on seeing it confirmed by the oracle, 
rather than cherish a principle of intestine divisions 

'lieurs. de Regib. Athen. lib. 3. cap. 11. ^Schol. 
Aiifltoph. in Nub. v. 2. * The year 1092 before Christ. 
» Pausan. lib. 4. c. 6. p. «92. • Ibid. lib. 7. c. 2. p. 523. 
JElian. Var. Hist. lib. 8. c. 5. Velleius. Patercul. lib. 1. c. 2. 
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in their country, they abandoned it to seek a hap^ 
pier fortune in distant lands. 

Attica and the countries which surround it were 
at this time overstocked with inhabitants : 

The conquests of the Heraclidae had occasioned 
a reflux into this part of Greece of the whole nation 
of the lonians, who formerly occupied twelve cities 
in Peloponnesus.** These foreigners, becoming 
burthensome to the places that served them as an 
asylum, and being still too near to those they had 
quitted, wished for a change which should make 
them forget their misfortunes. The sons of Codrus 
pointed out to them beyond the seas the rich plains 
in the extremity of Asia, opposite to Europe, part 
of which were already occupied by those JEoUans 
whom the Heraclidae had formerly driv^i out of 
Peloponnesus.* On the confines of MoMb. was a 
fertile country, situate .in a delightfiil climate, and 
inhabited by barbarians whom the Greeks began to 
despise. The sons of Codrus proposing this as the 
object of their expedition, were followed by a great 
number of ad venturars of all ages and countries.* 
The barbarians made but a feeble resistance ; and 
the colony soon found itself in possession of as 
many cities as it had held in Peloponnesus ; and 
these cities, among which Mitetus and Epheaus 



■* Herodot. lib. h cap. 145. Strab. lib. 8.p.38S. <" He* 
rodot. lib. I« cap. 149* Strab. lib. 13. p* 58^. ' Paosaii. 
lib, 7, cap. 3. p. 594. 
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were conspicuous, by their union composed the 
Ionic body.* 

Medon transmitted to his descendants the dignity 
of archon : but as that office began to give some 
umbrage to the Athenians, they at length limited 
its duration to ten years;* and their alarms in- 
creasing with their precautions, they finally divided 
it among nine annual ma^strates^f who still bear 
Hit title of archons/ 

These are all the changes which the history of 
Athens presents us, from the death of Codrus to the 
first Olympiad, during a period of three hundred 
and sixteen years. These ages, from art appear- 
ances, were ages of happiness ; for the calamities 
of nations are never erased from their traditions. 
We cannot insist too strongly on a reflection so af- 
flictiiTg for humanity. In this long interval of peace, 
Attica undoubtedly produced noble and generous 
men, devoted to the welfare of their country, and 
sa^s who, by superiority (tf understanding, maintain- 
ed harmony in all the orders of the state. They are 
forgotten, for they had only virtues. Had torrents 
of blood and tears flowed at their command, their 
names would have triumphed over time; and, in 
default of historians, the monuments consecrated 
to their memory would still speak for them in the 

* Herod. Ub. 1. cap. 142. Strab. lib. 14. p. 633. MiiSLU. 
Var. Hist. lib. 8. cap. 5. * The year 752 before Christ, 
t The year 684 before Christ. ' Meurs. de Archont. lib. 
1. cap. I, &c. Corsin. Fast. Att. dissert. 1. 
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midst of the public places. Must we then destroy 
men to merit altars ? 

Whilst Attica enjoyed this state of tranquillity, 
the other nations of Greece were disturbed only by 
slight and momentary concussions : ages glided on 
in silence, or rather were filljed by three of the great- 
est men who ever have existed ; Homer, Lyciirgus, 
and Aristomenes. With the two latter we become 
acquainted at Lacedaemon and in Messenia; but 
every age and place has resounded with the fame 
of Homer. ' 

Homer flourished about four cejituries after the 
Trojan war.* In his time poetry was greatly cul- 
tivated among the Greeks : the source of those fic- 
tions, which constitute its essence or its ornament, 
became every day more copious ; language spark- 
led with imagery, and by its irregularity was better 
adapted to the wishes of Ithe poet-f Two remarlcable 
events, the Theban and the Trojan war, furnished 
genius with noble subjects. Bards, with their lyres 
in hand, every where sang to the admiring Greeks 
the exploits of their ancient warriors. 

Orpheus, Linus, Musaeus, and a number of 
other poets,* whose works are lost — a circumstance 
to which they are perhaps indebted for a great share 
of their celebrity — ^had already made their , appear- 
ance : — already Hesiod, who is said to have rivalled 



* Towards the year 900 before Christ. f See note I. 
at the end of the volume. ' Fabr. Bibl. Gndc. t. i. 
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Homer, had entered the career, and in a soft and 
harmonious style** sung the genealogy of the gods, 
rural labours, and other subjects rendered interest- 
ing by his genius. 

Homer, therefore, found an art, which for some 
time had been in its infancy, and the progress of 
which was daily quickened by emulation. He took 
it up while thus expanding, and carried it to such a 
height that he apipeared its creator. 

He is said to have sung the war of Thebes.^ 
He composed several works which would have 
placed him on a level with the first poets of his 
time ; but the Iliad and Odyssey raise him above 
all before or after him. 

In the former of these poems, he has described 
some events of the .Trojan war ; and in the second, 
the return of Ulysses to his country. 
V Daring the siege of Troy, an event had occur- 
red which fixed the attention of Homer. Achilles, 
insulted by Agamemnon, withdrew to his camp: 
his absence enfeiebled the Grecian army, and re- 
animated the courage of the Trojans, who, sallying 
from their walls, attacked their enemies, and were 
almost always victors in frequent combats : already 
were they spreading flames amid the ships of the 
Greeks, when Patroclus appeared, clad in the 

* Dionys. Halicar. de Compos. Verb. sect. 23. t. v. p. 17S. 
Id. de Vet. Script. Cens. t. v. p. 419. Quiotil. loatit. Orat. 
lib. 10. cap. 1. p; 0SP. ' Herodot. lib. 4. cap. 3t. Pausan. 
lib. 9. cap. 9. p. 799. - . 
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armour of Achilles. Hector attacks him, and he 
falls ; Achilles, who had remained inflexible to all 
the intreaties of the chiefs of the army, flies^ again 
to the field, avenges the death of Patroclus by that 
of the Trojan general, orders the fiineral obsequies 
of his friend, and, for a ransom, restores to the un- 
happy Priam the body of his son Hector. 

These events, happening in the space of a very 
few days,^ were the consequence of the anger of 
Achilles against Agamemnon, and formed, in the 
history of the siege, an episode, which might easily 
be detached, and which Homer chose for the sub- 
ject of his Iliad. In treating it he has observed the 
historical order ; but, to give greater lustre to his 
subject, has imagined, according to the received 
system of the age, that from the beginning of the 
war the gods had been divided between the Greeks 
and Trojans, and, to render his poem more interest- 
ing, has introduced all his characters in action — an 
artifice perhaps unknown before his time, which has 
given birth to the drama,^ and which he again em- 
ployed in die Odyssey with the same success. 

More art and knowledge are displayed in the 
latter poem^ Ten years had elapsed since Ulysses 
had left the shores of Ilium. Unjust plunderers 
were dissipating his property; they were endea- 
vouring to compel his disconsolate wife to contract 

'^ Da FoSme Epique, par Bossu> liv. ii. p. 369. ' Plat. 
iaTheaet. t. i. p. 152. Id. 4e Repub. lib. 10. t. ii. p. 596 et 
607. Arist. de Poet. cap. 4. t. ii. p. 655. 
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a seccmd marriage, and to fix a choice which it was 
no longer in her power to defer. At this moment 
the scene of the Odyssey opens. Telemachus, the 
son of Ulysses, repairs to the continent of Greece, 
to inquire of Nestor and M enelaus respecting the 
fate of his father. Whilst he is at Lacedaraion, 
Ulysses departs from the island of Calypso, and, 
after a perilous voyage, is cast away in a tempest on 
'the isle of the Phaeacians, condgoous to Ithaca. 
In an age when commerce had not yet formed con- 
nexions between different countries, the inhabitants 
thronged round a strangier to hear the narrative t)f 
his' adventures. Ulysses, pressed to satisfy a court 
in which ignorance and a taste for the marvellous 
were excessive, recounts the prodigies be has be- 
held, moves their pity hy the recital of his suf 
ferings, and obtains succours to return into his 
dominions. He arrives, discovers himself to his 
^n, and concerts with him efficacious measures to 
revenge themselves of their common enemies. 

The action of the Odyssey lasts but forty 
days ;^ but, by means of the plan he has adopted, 
Homer has found the secret of describing all the 
circumstances of the return of Ulysses ; of relating 
many particulars of the siege of Troy ; and dis- 
playing the knowledge he had himself acquired in 
his travels. He appears to have composed this 
work in an advahced age : i^me have itiaagiiibd 

* Mem. de 1' Acad, des BeUcs Lettres, t. ii. p. 389. 
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they discovered this in the multiplicity of his nar- 
rations, as also in the mild and tranquil character 
of the principal personages, and a certain gentle 
warmth resembling that of the setting sun.'^ 

Though it was certainly the object of Homer 
to please more especially the age in which he lived, 
the moral of the Iliad clearly is, that nations are 
always sacrificed to the divisions of their leaders ; 
and that of the Odyssey, that prudence, united 
with courage, triumphs, sooner or later, over the 
greatest obstacles. 

The Iliad and Odyssey were scarcely known 
in Greece, when Lycurgus appeared in lonia.^ 
The genius of the poet spoke instantly to the genius 
of the legislator. Lycurgus discovered lessons of 
wisdom, where ordinary men saw nothing but pleas- 
ing fictions.^ He copied the two poems, and with 
them enriched his country ; from whence they were 
communicated to all tlie Greeks. Actors appeared, 
known by the game of rhapsodists,"^ who, detaching 
select passages, travelled over Greece, and were 
listened to with rapture. One sang the valour of 
Diomede ; another the farewel of Andromache ; 
and others the death of Patroclus and Hector/ • 

The reputation of Homer seemed to increase 
with the division and distribution of his verses ; but 

" Longin. de Subl. cap. 9. * Allat. de Pair. Homer, c. 5. 
» Plut. in Lye. t. i. p. 41. «» Schol. Pind. in Nem. od. 2. v. 1. 
' Mhaxk. Var. Hist. lib. IS. cap. 14. Allat. de Patr. Homer, 
cap. 5. 
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the texture of his poems was inseosibly destroyed ; 
and as their parts, from being too much separated, 
were in danger of losing their connexion with the 
whole, Solon prohibited several rhapsodists, when 
assembled, from taking at random detached pas- 
sages from the writings of Homer ; ordaining, that 
in their recitals they should follow the order ob- 
served by the author, so that one should take up 
tbe sut^ect where the others had ended.* 

This regulation provided against one danger, 
but suffered another of still greater consequence to 
subsist. The poems of Homer, abandoned to the 
enthusiasm and ignorance of those by whom they 
were publicly smig or commented on, daily under- 
went new corruptions in the recital ; they suffered 
considerable losses, and were loaded with inter- 
pdations. Pisistratus, and his son Hipparchus,^ 
undertook to restore the text to its original purity ; 
tiiey consulted skilful grammarians, offered rewards 
tx> every person who should produce any authentic 
fragment of the Iliad and Odyssey, and, after a 
long and arduous labour, gave complete copies of 
these two noble poems to . the admiring Greeks, 
equally astonished at the ingenuity of their plans, 
and thQ beauties of their execution. Hipparchus 
likewise ordered that the verses of Homer should 

■ Lagrt: in Solon, lib. 1. § 57. * Cicer. de Orat. lib. 3. 
cap. 34. t. i. p. 312. Pausan. lib. 7. cap. S6. p. 594. Meun« 
in Fisistrat. cap. 9 et 12. Allat. de Pair. Homer, cap. 5. 
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be sung at the festival of the Panathenasa^ ia the 
OFder prescribed by the law of Solon." 

Posterity, which cannot estimate the glory of 
kings and heroes by their actions, hears as it were 
from far the resounding fame of their immortal 
deeds, and re-echoes it with louder note to succeed- 
ing times. But the reputation of an author, whose 
writings still subsist, must be the result of the suc-^ 
cessive judgments which consecutive ages have 
pronounced in his favour. The gliM'y of Homer, it 
is to be remembered, has increased in proportion as 
his works have become better known, and his read^ 
ers more capable of appreciating their real worth. 
The Greeks have never been so learned and polite 
as they are at this day, and never were they im- 
pressed with so profound an admiration for that 
poet« His name is in every mouth, and his portrait 
before every eye. Several cities dispute the honour 
of havmg given hka birth ;"" others have dedicated 
temples to him.' The Argives, who invoke him in 
their holy c^emonies, send an annual sacrifice into 
the isle of Chios in his honour/ His verses resound 
through all Greece, aaid are thf brightest ornament 
of her splendid festivals. In them youth finds its 
first instructions :' firom them -ffischylus,*" Sophocles,*' 

" Plat, in Hipparc. t. ii. p. 228. ^lian, Var. Hist. lib. «. 
cap. 2 not. Periz. ibid. Lycurg. in Leocr. p. 161. ' Aul. 
Gell. lib. 3. cap. 11. Strab. lib. 14. p. 645. Pausan. lib. 10. 
cap. 24. ^ Strab. lib. 14. p. 646. ' Certain. Homer, et 
Hesiod. • Eustath. in Riad. lib. I. p. 145. Id. in lib. 2. 
p. 263. ^ Athen. lib. 8. cap. 8. p. 347. *" Valken. Diatr. 
in Eurip. Hipppl. p. 92. 
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Archilocbus^.Herodotus, Demosthenes/ Plato/ and 
the most esteemed authors, have drawn the greater 
part of the beauties that abound in their writings ; 
and by them the sculptor Phidias/ and the painter 
Euphranor/ were taught worthily to represent the 
awful majesty of the sovereign of the gods. 

How wondrous then is this man, who instructs 
legislators in the science of politics ; who teaches 
philosophers and historians the art of writing, and 
poets and orators that of moving the passions; who 
discloses and expands every talent,^ and whose su- 
periority is so universally acknowlec^d, that we 
are no more jealous of hi» pre-eminence than of the 
sun by which we are enlightened ! 

I am aware that Homer must more especially 
interest his own nation. The principal families of 
Greece think they discover in his works the titles of 
their origin ; and the different states the epoch of their 
greatness. Frequeatly his testimony has even suf- 
ficed to determine the ancieM limits of two neigh- 
bouring nations.* But this merit, which he might 
possess in common with many authors noi^- 
consigned to oblivion, never coiild produce the 
enthusiasm excited by his poems; many other 

* Longin. de Sublim. cap. 13. D.ion)rs. Halicar. Epist. ad. 
Pomp. t. vi. p. 772. • Panaet. ap. Cicer. Tuscul. lib. 1. cap. 
32. t. ii. p. 260. ' Strab. lib. 8. p. 345. Plut. in JEmil. 1. 1. 
p. 270* Val. Max; lib. 3 . cap. 7. extern . N*. 4. * ikistath. 
ad Iliad, lib. 1. p. 145. ^ Dionys. Halic. de Compos. Verb. 
t. y. cap. 16. p. 97* Id. ibid. cap. 24. p. 187. Quint. Instit. 
lib. 10. cap. 1. p. 628. * EusCaib; in Homer, t; ii. p. 263. 
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springs must have operated to obtain him among 
the Greeks the empire of the mind. 

I am but a Scythian ; and the harmony of 
Homer's verses, that harmony which transports the 
enraptured Greeks, frequently escapes my un* 
polished organs : but I am no longer master of my 
admiration, when I see this lofty genius hovering, 
if I may so speak, over the universe ; darting on 
every side his ardent glances, and collecting those 
flames and colours with which all objects sparkle in 
his sight; entering the council of the gods : fathom^ 
ing the recesses of the human heart ; and quickly, 
rich with his discoveries, intoxicated with the beau- 
ties of nature, and, no longer able to support the 
ardour that consumes him, distributing it with pro- 
fusion in his descriptions and expressions, making 
heaven contend with earth, and the. passions strive 
for mastery with each other ; dazzling us by those 
strokes of light which appertain only to. superior 
talents ; hurrying us away by those sallies of senti- 
ment that constitute the true sublime, and ever 
leaving a profound impression which seems to ex- 
pand and ennoble the soul. For what above all 
distinguishes Homer, is the power of animatii^ 
every thing,^ and of perpetually communicating to 
us the emotions with which he is himself agitated ; 
it is the skill with which he renders every other 
subordinate to the leading passion; following it 

^ Ariat. de Rhetor, lib. 5. c^. 11. t. ii. p. 595. 
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through all its transports, its extravagances, and 
incongruities ; elevating it to the clouds, and again 
precipitating it, when necessary, from its height, by 
the force of sentiment and virtue, as the flames of 
Mtns, are dashed by the wind to the bottom of the 
abyss : it is the felicity with which he has seized 
great characters, the skill with which* he has diver- 
sified the power, the bravery, and other qualities of 
his personages, not by cold and fastidious descrip- 
tions, but by rapid and vigorous strokes of the 
pencil, or by novel fictions scattered as it were 
fortuitously through his works. I mount with him 
into the heavens : I discover Venus in all her beau- 
ty, by that girdle incessandy emitting the fires of 
love, impatient desire, seductive graces, and the in- 
expressible charms of language and the eyes.^ I 
recognize Pallas and her fiiries, by that segis on 
which ai*e suspended terror, discord, violence, and 
the tremendous head of the horrid gorgon."* Jupi- 
ter and Neptune are the most powerfiil of the gods ; 
but Neptune must have a trident to shake the earth ;* 
and Jupiter with his nod makes Olympus tremble/ 
I desceivd to earth : Achilles, Ajax, and Diomedes, 
are the most formidable of the Greeks ; but Dio- 
medes retires at the sight of the Trojan army ;' Ajax 



» Homer. Iliad, lib. i4. v. 215. ■ Id. ibid. lib. 5. v. 738. 
■ Id. Odyss. Ub. 4. v. 506. • Id. Iliad, lib. 1 . v. 530, ' Id. 
ibid. lib. 5. V. 605. 
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does not give way till he has several times repulsed 
it ;"* Achilles shows himself, and it disappears/ 

These differences are not contrasted in the 
sacred books of the Greeks^ for so the Iliad and 
Odyssey may be termed. The poet had given a 
solid basis to his models ; he detached at pleasure 
those discriminating shades, and had them present 
before his mind, at the very instant he was bestow-^ 
ing on his character some momentary variations ; 
for, in fact, art alone attributes a constant unity to 
characters^ nature produces none which do not 
occasionally differ from themselves in the various 
occurrences of life. 

Plato did not find sufficient dignity in the grief 
of Achilles, nor in that of Priam, when the former 
rolls himself in the dust after the death of Patroclus, 
and when the latter has recourse to a humiliating 
action to obtain the dead body of a son/ But how 
strange is that dignity which stifles the feelings of 
nature! For my part, I commend Homer for 
hating, like nature, placed weakness by the side of 
strength, and the abyss by the side of elevation. I 
commend him still more for having shown me the 
best of fathers in the most powerful of kings^ and 
the tenderest of friends in the most impetuous of 

heroes. 

♦ 

I have known the poet blamed for the insolent 

' Homer. Iliad, lib. IL. v. 5«5. ' Id. ibid. lib. 18. v. 
^28. * Plat, de Rep. lib. d. t. ii. p. 388. 
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• 

and abusive langtiage ivhich he puts into the mouth 
of his heroes^ both in their assemblies and in the 
heat of battle : I then cast my eyes on children, 
who approach much nearer to nature than ourselves, 
on the vulgar, always in a state of childhood, on 
savages, who are always the vulgar ; and have ob* 
served in all these, that their anger constantly ex- 
fmesses itself in insolence and outrage, previous to 
producing any other effect. 

I have heard Homer censured for having painted 
in all their simplicity the manners of the times that 
preceded him ; — ^I smiled at the criticism, and was 
silent. 

But when it is alleged against him as a crime, 
that he has degraded the gods, I content myself 
with relating the answer given me one day by an 
intelligent Athenian. Homer, said he, ascribed to 
the gods the infirmities of men, according to the 
poetical system of his time.^ Ai'istophanes has 
shuce exbibttedr them on our theatre,"" and our far 
thers applauded Aat licence. The most ancient 
theclogiaiis have said that men and ^ods had one 
commoa origin;' and almost in our own days 
Pmdaf has held the sanae language/ It was never 
imagined, then, that tliese gods could be substitutes 
for the idea we entertain of the divinity ; and, in 

• Arist. de Poet c. 25. t. ii. p. 673. " Aristoph. in Nub. 
V. 617; in Plut. v. 1120 ^ in Ran. &c. ' Hesiod. Theogon. 
T. 186, &c. Vide etiam Aristoph. in Av. v. 700. ^ Find, 
in Nem. od. 6. v. 1. Schol. ibid. 
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fact, genuine philosophy admits a Supreme Being 
superior to them, who has delegated to them his 
power. It is that Being whom men of understand- 
ing adore in secret. The multitude address their 
prayers, and sometimes their complaints, to those 
who represent him ; and poets in general are like 
the subjects of the king of Persia, who prostrate 
themselves before the sovereign, and inveigh against 
his ministers. 

Let those who are unmoved by the beauties of 
Homer dwell on these defects. For why dissemble 
the truth ? He frequently reposes, and sometimes 
slumbers ; but his is the repose of the eagle, who, 
after visiting his vast domains of air, drops, op- 
pressed with fatigue, upon a lofty mountain ; and 
his slumber resembles that of Jupiter, who, accord- 
ing to Homer himself, hurls his thunder when he 
awakes.* 

Whoever shall judge of Homer not by fri^d 
reasonings but by his feelings : not by rules too 
often arbitrary, but according to the immutable 
laws of natuie, will undoubtedly be convinced, that 
he merits all the honours lavished on him by the 
Greeks, and that his works are the greatest orna- 
ment of the ages whose history I have been 
abridging. 

• Ibid. lib. 15. v. STT. 
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PART 11. 

It is not until about one hundred and fifty years after 
the first Olympiad that the history of the Athenians, 
properly speaking, begins. It therefore comprises 
only three hundred years, if brought down to the 
present time ; and about two hundred and twenty, 
if concluded at the taking of Athens. In this series 
of years it is easy to discover certain important in- 
tervals, which mark the rise, the progress, and the 
decline of their empire. If I may be allowed to 
distinguish these aeras by characteristic names, I 
shall call the first the age of Solon, or of the laws ; 
the second, the age of Themistocles and Aristides, 
or the age of glory ; the third, that of Pericles, or 
the age of luxury and the arts. 



SECTION I. 

THB AGX OF SOLON.*^ 

The forin of government established by Theseus 
had undergone material alterations ; the people still 
possessed the right of assembling, but the sovereign 
power resided in the hands of the wealthy.* The 
republic was governed by nine archons, or annual 
magistrates,^ who did not enjoy their power long 

* From the year 630^ to the year 490, before Christ. 
* ArUt. de Rep. lib. 9. e. 12. t. ii. p; 336. ** Thucyd. lib. 1. 
c. 136. 
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enough to abuse it ; and who, in iact, had not suf- 
ficient authority to maintain the tranquillity of the 
state. 

The inhabitants of Attica were separated into 
three factions, each of which had at its head one of 
the most ancient families of Athens* Divided as 
they all were by interest, diversity of character, and 
situation, it was impossible for them to agree in the 
ehoice of a form of government. The poorest and 
most independent, confined to the adjacent moun- 
tains, favoured a democracy; the wealthiest, dis* 
persed over the plain, wished for an oligarchy; 
while the inhabitants of the coasts, engaged in 
maritime and commercial affairs, were for a mixed 
government, which might secure their possessions, 
without proving injurious to public liberty.* 

To this source of divisions each party united the 
inveterate hatred of the poor against the rich. Ob»> 
scure citizens, overwhelmed with debts, had no re- 
source but that of selling their liberty, or that of 
their children, to merciless creditors; and the 
greatest part of them had determined to abandon a 
country which held out only ineffectual labour to 
some of them ; and eternal slavery, and the isacrifiw 
of every sentiment of nature to the remainder.^ 

An inconsiderable number of laws^ almost, as 
ambient as the $tate, imd generally known by the 



«'Hen>dot.tib.l.e.j69. Flat, in Soloa. p. 86. «Bkit 
itt 8ol»n. p. 85. ^ . 
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Mine of Royal Laws,' were found to be insuffid*- 
ent; since^ from the growth of knowledge, new 
sources of indastry, new necessities and vices, wene 
difiiised tlirough society. Licentiousness was either 
pussed over with impunity, or chastised only by 
aii>itrary punishments. The life and fortune of 
individuals were left at ti^ discretion of magistmtesi 
who, subjected to no certain limitations, were but 
too much disposed to listen to their prepossessions 
or their interests. , 

In this confusion, which menaced the state mih 
immediate destruction, Draco was made choice of, 
with full powers to exercise the whole of legislation^ 
m its most extensive o)r circumstantial views. The 
particulars of his private life are little known to ns; 
\mt he has left the reputation of a man of wprth; 
possessed of real knowledge, and sincerely attached 
to his country.^ Other strokes of chairaeter might 
perhaps embellish his eulogium, but are notueassf 
sary to his memory. Like all preceding and sub- 
oequ^fit legblators, he formed a code of laws and 
laCNrals ; he took the citizen at the moment of his 
birth, prescribed the manner of his earliiotst eduica> 
don,^ followed him through the different stages of 
fais^ life, and connecting these partial views wiith the 
^ma objects, flattered himself he should be able to 
forai free men and virtuous oitiz^ns : but he only 

/Xen. CSeon. p. 856. . llleurs. in Them. Attic, c^ 36. 
' Anl. Gell. lib. ll.p, 18. , Suid« in DrscoOf. .' Msah'w. in 
Timarch. p. 5161. 
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produced malecontents, and his regulations excited 
so many murmurs, that he was compelled to take 
refuge in the island of ^gina, whare he soon after 
died. 

His laws were strongly impressed with the pe- 
culiarity of his character ; they were as severe as 
his manners had ever been rigid^^ Death was the 
chastisement he inflicted on idleness, and the only 
punishment he decreed for the slightest offences, as 
well as for the most atrocious crimes : he was ac- 
customed to say that he knew of none milder for 
the former, and could devise no other for the latter.* 
It seems as if his powerful mind, virtuous evea to 
excess, was incapable of any indulgence for crimes 
at which it revolted, or for those weaknesses over 
which it triumphed witiiout an effort. Perhaps, 
too, he was of opinion, that in the path of vice, 
the first step inevitably leads to the most dreadful 
precipices. 

As he had not attempted any change in the 
form of government,^ the intestine divisions aug- 
mented from day to day. One of the principal 
citizens, named Cylon, formed the project of seizing 
on the sovereign authority. He was besieged in 
the citadel, where he long defended himself; and 
at length wanting provisions, and destitute of every 
hope of succour, eluded, by flight, the punishment 

* Arist. de Rep. lib. 2. c. 12. t. ii. p. 337. Id. dc. Rhetor, 
fib. 2. c. 23. t. ii. p. 579. * Hut. in Solpn. p. 87. ^ Arist. 
de Rep. lib. 2. c. 12. t. ii. p. 337. 
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du» to hift crime. His followers took refiige in the 
Sample of Minerva ; from which asylum they were 
ent&ied by the promise of life, and instandy mas- 
sacred.* Some of these unfortunate men were 
murdered even on the altars of the awful £ume* 
joides.^ 

The indignation excited by this action was uni- 
versal; the peofde at once exeCFated the perfidy 
and shuddered at the impiety of the victors ; and 
.the whole city expected that some dreadful calamity 
would be immediately inflicted by celestial venge- 
mQ^^ .Amidst this genial consternation, news was 
brosM^t that the city of Nisaea and the isle of Sa- 
hm\& had fallen by the arms of the Megareans. 

To this naelancboly intelligence succeeded soon 
.after an epidemical distemper. The public imagi- 
.nation, already agitated, was suddenly seized with 
pjEmic terrors, and haunted by a thousand terrifying 
chimasras. The augurs and oracles being consulted, 
declared that the city, polluted by the profanation 
of the holy places, must be purified by the cere- 
monies of expiation. 

The Athenians therefore sent to Crete for £pi- 
4nenides,'* considered in his time as a man who had 
an intercourse with tlie gods, and who saw into fu- 
turity ; though at present he would be only esteemed 
a fanatic possessed of knowledge, capable of se- 
ducing by his talents, and of commanding respect 

■* The year eid before Christ. ^ Thucyd. hh. 1 . c. 1^. 
Plat, in Solon, p. 84. * Plato de Legib. lib. 1. 1 u. p. 643. 
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by the severity of his maaners ; skilful more e^^^ 
cially in explaining dreams and the most obscure 
presages,^ and in discerning future events in the 
causes which must produce, them*'' The Cretans 
say, that when young he was sei;aed in a cavcam 
with a profound sleep, which, according to •some, 
fosted forty years ;^ ahd much longer, according to 
others i"^ they add, that, on his awaking, astomrited 
at the changes in every thing he saw, and driven 
from his father's bouse as an . impostor, he was not 
acknowledged till after he had given the most satis^ 
factory proofs of the justness of his daims. The 
-meaning of this whole story -must be, that Efmne^ 
nides passed the first years of his yduth in scrfitary 
places, wholly absorbed in the study of nature, 
forming his imagination to enthusiasm,^ by fasting, 
silence, and meditation, without any other amfoilioii 
than, by making himself acquainted with th^ will 
of the gods, to secure his power over the mkids of 
jn&i. His success surpai^sed hi^ hopes; alid he 
acquired such a reputation for wisdoin and sanddty, 
that; in times of public calamity,' nations intreated 
^om him the favour of purifying them by^ites, 
which, as they ali^d, he t(!ould render mor^ ac- 
ceptable to the divinity. 



•' » Arist. de RhMor: lib. 3. c. 17. t. ii. p. 505. • Plut. ih 
Solon, p. 84. La^rt. in Epim. lib. 1. § 114. ^Faxmn. 
lib. 1. c. 14. p. 35. 1 Plut. t. ii. p. 784. LaSrt. in Epim. 
Kb. 1. § no. 'Plut. in ^lon. p. 84. €icer. de Divin. 
lib. 1. c. 18. t. iii. p. 16. * Paulan. liU 1. e. 14. p. 35, 



^ Athens received him wi& transpor4;flt of hope 
and fear.* He directed that new temples and nervr 
altars should be built to immolate tiie victiiite he 
had chosen^ and that these saciifices should' be 
tecompatiied by certdn hymns/ As while speafe 
itig he seemed agitated with a divine inspiration}'? 
hii^ impetuous eloquence was irresistible. Ha 
availed himself of the ascendency he had acquired 
to effect several changes in the religious *cepea»oiiias 
tlien in use; and in thid respect he may be 
esteemed one of the legislators of Athens, He 
tetidered the ceremonies less expensive ;"" he abo^ 
fished tht^ barbarous practice of the women who 
eut and disfigured their faces while accompanying 
the dead to the tomb; and^ by a multitude of useful 
regulations, endeavoured to bring back the Athe- 
nians to the true principles of social union and justice. 
The confidence which he had inspired^ and thii 
titne necessary for complying with his directi^xos, 
insensibly calmed the minds of the people. Th^ 
phantoms disappeared; and Epimenides departed 
honoured with the unbounded applause of a wnole 
nation, which regretted his departure. He refused 
considerable presents, and only demimded for him* 
self a branch of the olive consecrated to Minerva, 

''^^About the year 597 before Christ. See note II. at the 
end of the volume. ' Strab. lib. 10. p. 479. " Cieei>. de 
Divin. lib. I. c. 18. t. iii. p. 16. ' Plut. in. Sokm. t. t 
p. 84. 
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and the friendship of the Athenians for Cnossus 
his country/ 

. Soon after he had left Athens, the factions 
again revived with redoubled fury ; and their ex- 
cesses were carried to such a height, as quickly to 
reduce them to that extremity, which leaves no 
other . alternative to a state, but to incur certain 
ruin, or submit to be guided by the genius of a 
single, man. 

Solon was therefore unanimously raised to the 
dignity of first magistrate, legjislator, and sovereign 
arbiter.* , He was urged to mount the tlirone ; but 
as he was doubtful whether it would be easy to 
descend from it, he resisted at once the ^reproaches 
of his friends, the intreaties of the leaders of the 
factions, and of the wiser part of the citizens.' 

Solon was descended from the ancient kings of 
Athens."" From his earliest youth he had applied 
himself to commerce, ^ther to repair die injuries 
which the liberality of his father bad done to the 
fortune of his family, or to become acquainted. with 
the manners and laws of different nations. After 
having acquired, in that profession, sufficient pro- 
perty to place himself beyond the reach of w^t, 
and to render unnecessary the generous offers of 
his friends, he continued to pursue his travels, 

' Plat, de Leg. lib. 1. t. ii. p. 649. Flut. ibid. La^rt. lib. 
I . §. 1 1 1 . * About the year 594 before Christ. ' Plut 
in Solon, p. 85. * Id. ibid. p. 78. 
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with the sole view of increasing his stock of know- 
ledge.'' 

. llie learning of that time was in the possession 
of a few virtuous men, known by the name of 
sages, and dispersed through the different distiicts 
of Greece. The sole object of their study was 
man, what he is, what he ought to be, and in what 
manner he may best be instructed and governed. 
They collected the small number of moral and 
political truths, and comprised them in maxims 
sufficiently clear to be comprehended at the first 
glance, and pointed enough to be, or to 'appear, 
profound. Each of them selected one of these in 
preference, which became as it were his device and 
the standard of his conduct. ^^ Too much of 
nothing," said one ; ** Know thyself," said another.'' 
This conciseness and accuracy, which the Spar- 
tans have retained in their style, was common in 
the answers formerly given by the sages to the 
frequent questions of kings and individuals. United 
by a friendship never diminished by their celebrity, 
they sometimes assembled at the same place, to 
communicate their observations, and to consult 
together for the interests of mankind.^ 

. In these august assemblies appeared Thales of 
Miletus, who was at^that time laying the founda- 
tion of a more general, but perhaps less useful, 
philosophy ; Pittacus of Mytilene, Bias of Priene, 

" Flut. in SoloB. p. 79. * Plat, in Protag. t. i. p. 343. 
^ Plut. in Solon, p. 80. laMH. in Thai. lib. 1. f 40. 
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OedtNiIus of Lindus, Mysoa of Chena, Chilo of 
Lacedaemon^ and Solon of Athens, the most illus^ 
trious of them all/ Nor will the ties of consan- 

« 

gaimty, or the memory of the place that gave me 
birthy permit me to forget Anacharsis, wliom their 
celebrity brought from the most distant part of 
Scydiia, and whom Greece, jealous as she is of the 
merit of foreigners, sotnetimss places in the number 
of the sages she reveres/ 

' . To the information which Solon derived from 
his intercourse with these great men, he had united 
distingui&hed treats. He .was bom with a g^iuft 
for poetry, which he cultivated to his extiieme old 
age, with equal ease and simpliciiy. Hia early 
essays were only works of recredtidn. In his other 
writings, we find hymns in honour of the gods, 
various allugioD9 intended Id justify his legislation, 
oouosds, or reproaches, addressed to the Athe^ 
atans f almost every where a pure morality, and 
beaAjties disdoBiiig genius. In the latter years of 
hia life, having obtained an intimate acquaintance 
with the tradi^ns of the Egyptians, he had under* 
taken to describe, in a poem, the revoluticxis which 
have happened, oh our gk^:^ and the wars of the 
Athetakns with the inhabitants of the island of 
Atlantis, gdtuate b^ond tfae'jHlkrs of Hercules^ 
and sinoe swallowed up by the ocean.'* If, free 
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* Plat, in Protag. t. ii. p. 343. Plut. in Solon, p. 80. 
'Herioip. ap. LmSit. lib, 1. 1 41. 'Plul. in Solon, p. 80. 
Loi^rt. in Solon, f 47. ^ Plat in Crit t. iii. p. 113. 
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from every other care^ he had, m a less advanced 
age, treated a subject so adapted to display the 
Tigour of his imagination, he might perhaps have 
participated in the glory of Homer and of Hesiod.' 

He may be reproached with not having shown 
a sufficient enmity to riches, though he was not 
anxious to acquire them;, with having sometimeB 
exjNresaed himself concerning pleasure in a manner 
not the most worthy of a philosopher ;^ and of not 
observing in his conduct that austerity of manners 
.ivhich becomes the. reformer of a nation. It should 
fleeiti lis if his mild and easy character only desr 
lined him to lead a peaceful life in tfa6 bosom of 
tbe arts and innocent enjoyments. 

Yet we must allow, that on certain ocicasious 
Jhe proved himself neither deficient in vigour nor in 
ixmstancy. He it was who engaged the Atbeniaii^ 
to recover the ide of Salamis, in defiance of the 
rigorous injunction they had laid on their oratcNTS 
Aot even to propose its conquest :^ and his superior 
courage seemed more especially distinguished in 
the first act of authority which he exercised when 
at the head of the republic. 
, The poor, determined to. risk evety thing to 
jBScape frdtn oppression, loudly demanded a ne>r 
paxt^tiotxof the Iwds^ preceded by. an abplitipn ,qi 
debti^^ The rich 0{)f)o$ed with thje sam^ ardour 
claims which would have confounded them with 

Plat, in Tim. t. iii. p. «1 . ^ Hut. in Solon, p. f «. 'Id. 
ibid. p. 89. 
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the multitude, and, according to them, must inevi- 
tably have overturned the state. In this extremity 
Solon abolished the debts of individuals, annulled all 
the acts which fettered the liberty of the citizens, but 
refused to make an equal distribution of the lands."" 
Both rich and poor thought that all was lost, 
because they had not obtained all ; but when the 
former found themselves still peaceable possessors 
of the estates they had inherited from their ances- 
tors, or which they had themselves acquired ; when 
the latter, for ever released from the dread of 
slavery, saw their little patrimonies freed from 
every species of servitude ; when industry, in fine, 
was seen to flourish, confidence to be re-esta- 
blished, and a number of unfortunate citizens, 
whom the severity of creditors had driven from 
their country, were encouraged to return; the 
general murmurs gave place to sentiments of grati- 
tude; and the people, admiring the wisdom of 
their legislator, added new powers to those with 
which they already had invested him. 

He availed himself of these to revise the laws 
of Draco, the abolition of which was demanded by 
the Athenians. Those respecting murder were 
preserved unrepealed,** and they are still enforced 
by the tribunals, where the name of Draco is 
never pronounced but with the veneration due to 
the benefactors of mankind.® 

■ Plttt. in Solon, p. 87. ■ W. ibid. . • Demosth. in 
Timocr. p. 805. ^schin. in Timocr. 
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Emboldened by success, Solon completed the: 
work of his legislation. He first regulated the form 
of government, and next enacted laws to secure the 
tranquillity of the citizen. . His principle was in 
the first part of his plan to establish that equality 
which alone ought to subsist between the different 
Qrders of the state in a republic ;^ and in the 
second he was guided by the maxim, that the best 
government is that in which is found a wise distri- 
bution of rewards and punishments."^ 

Solon, preferring the. popular form of govern- 
ment to every other, bestowed his first attention ou 
three essential objects ; the assembly of the nation, 
the choice of magbtrates, and the tribunals of 
justice. 

It was determined that the supreme power 
should reside in the assemblies, at which every 
citizen should have a right to be present,' and in 
which all ordinances respecting peace, war, alli- 
ances, laws, imposts, and all the great interests of 
the state should originate.* 

But what will become of those int^ests in the 
hands of a giddy and ignorant multitude, who 
forget how they should vote during the delibera- 
tion, and what vote they » have given when the 
deliberation is closed ?^ To direct them in their 

P Solon. ap.Flat. ibid. p. 88. « Cicer. Epist. 15. ad 
Brutum. t. ix. ' PluC. in Solon, p. 38. ' Arist. de 

Rbet. ad. Alex. c. 3. t. M. p. 619. ' Demosth. de Fals. 

Leg»t. p. 314. 
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decisions, Solon instituted a senate composed of 
four hundred persons, chosen from the four tribes 
comprising at that time all the citizens of Attica/ 
These four hundred persons might be con3idered 
as the deputies and representatives of the state. It 
was ordained that all affairs on which the people 
were finally to pronounce should be first proposed 
to them, and that, after examining and discussing 
these propositions at their leisure, they should 
themselves make a report to the general assembly ; 
and hence the fundam^tal law, that every decision 
tf the people should be preceded by a decree of 
the senate.' 

Since all the citizens have the right of being 
present at the assembly, they must possess that of 
giving their suffrages. But there would be reason 
to fear, that, after the report of the senate, inexper 
rienced men m^ht suddenly take possession of the 
rostrum, and mislfsad the multitude* The first 
impressions they are to receive, therefore, must be 
previously prepared ; and hence it was regulated, 
that the first suffrages should be given by men who 
had passed the fiftieth year of their age.^ 

In certain republics a set of men arose who 
devoted themselves to the profession of haranguing; 
and experience had shown that their voices had 
frequently more weight in popular assemblies than 

^ Flut. in Solon, p. 88. * Demosth. in Leptin. p. 541. 
Id. in Androf. p. 499. Liban. in Androt.'p. 696. Pint. liAd, 
Harpocrat. in IX^oCaX. ' iBachin. in Timaroh. p. 964. 
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liie power, of the laws/ It was necessary to guard 
i^inst their eloquence ; and integrity of character 
was deemed a. sufficient security against abuses in 
the exercise of their talents. It was ordained, thalt 
no orator shouId.be p^rinitted to intermeddle in 
public affairS; until his moral conduct had undeN 
gone a careAil scrutiny, and every citizen was 
allow;ed to proceed judicially against the orator 
who should have found the secret of concealing thii 
im^Utrity of his manners from the severity of this 
inquiry.* 

: After providing for the mode in which the 
mip^em6 power was to make known its will, magi^* 
^trates miust be chosen to carry that will into 
Execution, In whom resides the power of conr 
furring the offices of magistracy? On wlmt persons; 
hqw; and for whfit time; with what restrictioriSi 
ipyst th^ be conferred? On all these points the 
i^dtutiops of Solon appear conformable to the 
JrjLie spirit of a wise democracy. 

The functions of the magistracy, in this govern^ 
ment^ are 30. in^portant, that the nominatidi to 
pfilces am only he vested in the sovereign power. 
})id not the people possess/ as £ir as practicable, 
Ihe .right of disposing of them, tad of keeping a 
vigilant eye over the manner in which they are 
exercised,, they would be epsl^yed,, an4 .Qopse- 

■ Plut. ill Conv. t. ii. p. 154. • JBadiin. ibid. Harpocr. 
ct Soide in 'Piyro^. yfo^. 
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quently become enemies of the state.*" Solon left; 
therefore, to the general assembly the power of 
choosing the magistrates, and that of requiring 
frbm them an account of their administration.'' 

In most of the Grecian democracies, every 
citizen, even the poorest, may aspire to the magi* 
stracy.*^ But Solon thought it more prudent to 
leave this privilege in the hands of the rich, who 
had hitherto possessed it/ He distributed the 
citizens of Attica into four* classes. They were 
enrolled in the first, second, and third of. these 
classes, accordingly as they received from their 
respective patrimonies, five, three, or two hundred 
measures of com or oil. The other citizens, for 
the most part poor and ignorant, were comprised 
in the fourth, and removed from all political em- 
ployments.' Had they possessed the hope of at- 
taining these offices, they would have been less 
respectable in their eyes ; had they in fact attained 
them, what could hitve been expected from such 
magistrates ?< 

It is essential io a democracy, that the offices 
of the magistracy should be granted only for a 
time, and that those at least which require only a 
certain degree of capacity, should be left to the 



^ Arist. de Rep. lib. 3. c. IS. t. ii. p. 936. <" Id. ibid. lib. 
3. c. U. p. 350; lib. 6. c. 4. p. 4X6. * Id.Sbid. lib. 6. c. 8. 
p. 399 ) lib. 6. c. 9. p. 414. * Id. ibid. lib. 3. c. 12. p. 336. 
' Plut. in Solon, p. 88. ' Arist. de Rep. lib. 3. c. 11. p. 350. 
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disposal of fortune.^ Solon ordered, therefore, that 
all offices should be annual ; that the principal 
dignities should, as heretofore, be conferred by the 
election of the people,* and that the others should 
be determined by lot*^ 

In fine, the nine chief magistrates, presiding, in 
quality of archons, in the tribunals before which the 
causes of individuals were tried, it was to be feared 
lest their power might give them too much in- 
fluence over the multitude* Solon therefore pro- 
vided, that appeals might lie from their sentence 
to the superior courts.^ 

It now remained to fill these courts of justice* 
We have seen that the last and most numerous 
class of citizens were excluded from any share in 
the magistracy. Such an exclusion, always humi- 
liating in a popular state, would have been infinitely 
dangerous,**" if the citizens who laboured under this 
incapacity had not received some indemnification, 
and if they had seen the discussion of their interests 
and rights exclusively possessed by the rich. Solon 
ordained that all, without distinction, might become 
candidates to fill the place of judges, and that 
chance should be the arbiter between them." 

To render durable these regulations, essential 
to the establishment of a kind of equilibrium be^ 

^ Arist. de Rep. lib. 6. c. 2. p. 414. * Id. ibid. lib. 8* c. 12. 
^ -^schin. in Tina. p. 63. *Plut. in Solpn. p. 83. » Arist. 
dc Rep. lib. 3. c. 11. t. ii. p. 350. ■ Id. ibid. lib. 2. c. 13. 
p. 336. Demostb. in Aristog. p. 83^. 

VOL. I. R 
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tween the different classes of citizens, it was neces- 
sary to confide their conservation to a body of men, 
whose places should be for life, who should have 
no part in the administration, and who might im- 
press on the minds of the people a prpfound 
respect for their wisdom. Athens possessed in the 
Areopagus a tribunal which attracted the confi- 
dence and love of the people, by its knowledge and 
integrity.*" Solon having entrusted to its vigilance 
the maintenance of the laws and of morals, esta- 
blished it as a superior power, whose duty it was 
incessantly to recal the people to the principles of ' 
the constitution, and individuals to the rules of 
duty and decorum. Still more to increase the 
public veneration for this tribunal, and to render it 
thoroughly acquainted with the interests of the re- 
public, he enacted that the archons, on going out 
of office, should, after a severe examination, be en- 
rolled in the number of senators. 

Thus did the senate of the Areopagus, and that 
of the four hundred, become two counterpoises suf- 
ficiently powerful to secure the republic against the 
storms from which all states are incessantly in 
danger ;p the former, by repressing the enterprises 
of the rich by its general censure ; and the latter, 
hy restraining, by its decrees and its presence, the 
excesses of the multitude. 

New laws were enacted in support of these 
regulations. The constitution might be attacked 

* Meurs. Areop. c. 4. ^ Plat, in Solon, t. i. p. 88. 
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either by the general factions which had so long 
agitated the different orders of the state, or by the 
ambition and intrigues of some individuals. 

To guard against these dangers, Solon denoun- 
ced punishments against those citizens, who, in time 
of public commotion, refused openly to declare for 
one of the parties."* His viewj in this admirable 
institution, was to rouse men of merit and integrity 
from a state of fatal inactivity, to oppose them to 
the factious, and save the republic by the courage 
and ascendancy of virtue. 

By a second law, every citizen convicted of 
having attempted to make himself master of the 
sovereign authority was condemned to death."" 

Lastly, in the case of an attempt to erect an- 
other government on the ruins of the popular form, 
this wise legislator could imagine but one method 
to re-animate the nation, and that was by obliging 
the magistrates to resign their employments ; and 
hence this stern and menacing decree : It shall be 
lawful for every citizen, not only to put to death a 
tyrant and his accomplices, but any magistrate who 
shall continue to exercise his functions after the 
destruction of the democracy.* 

Such, is the epitome of the republic of Solon. 
I shall now take a cursory view of his civil and 
criminal laws with the same rapidity. I have al- 

^ Plut. in Solon, t. i. p. 89. Aul. Gel. lib. 2. cap. 12; 
' Plut. in Solon, t. i. p. 110. ' Andoc. de Myster. p. 13. , 
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ready said that those of Draco respecting murder 
were retained without the smallest alteration. Solon 
abolished all the others, or rather contented himself 
with mitigating their rigour/ new modelling them 
with his own, and adapting them to the genius of 
the Athenians. 

His object in all was the general welfare of the 
republic, rather than the benefit of individuals." 
Thus, according to his principles, which were per- 
fectly conformable to those of the most enlightened 
philosophers^ the citizen is to be considered, 1 . in 
his person as forming part of the state ;^ 2. in the 
greater part of the obligations he contracts, as ap- 
pertaining to a family, which itself appertains to the 
state ;^ and, 3. in his conduct, as the member of a 
society, whose morals constitute the power of that 
state. 

I. Under the first of these aspects, a citizen 
may demand satisfactory reparation for an outrage 
on his person. But if he be in extreme indigence, 
how may he be able to deposit the sum required to 
be advanced by the accuser? He is exempted 
firom it by the laws.' But if born in an obscure 
condition, who shall secure him against the attacks 
of the rich and powerful man ? All the true firiends 



* Lysj ap. La^rt. in Solon. § 55. * Demoitb. 

in Androt. p. 703. ' Arist. de Rep.lib. 8. c. 1. p. 450. 

^ Flat, de heg. lib. 11. p. 933. > Isocr. in Loch, t ii. 

p. 547. 
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of the democracy, all those whom probity, interest, 
jealousy, or revenge, have made the enemies of the 
aggressor ; all are authorised to prosecute by this 
admirable law. ^^ If any one shall insult a child, a 
woman, a freeman, or a slave, l«t it be lawful for 
any Athenian to prosecute him."* The accusation 
vrill thus become public, and an offence committed 
against the lowest citizen be punished as a crime 
against the state ; and this is founded on the fol* 
lowing principle : Force is the lot of some, law the 
support of all.^ This again is founded on the 
maxim qf Solon : That there would be no acts of 
injustice in a city, were all the citizens to consider 
themselves as directly attacked as those who suffer 
the injury.*" 

The libarty of the citizen is so precious, that its 
exercise is to be suspended by the laws alone ; that 
he cannot himself engage it for debt, or on any pretext 
whatever,^ nor has he the right of disposing of that 
of his sons* The le^lator allows him to sell his 
daughter or sister; but in the single instance, of 
witnessing their dishonour,* when charged vrith the 
superintendance of their conduct/ 

When an Athenian is guilty of self-murder, he 
is culpable towards the state, which he deprives of 



* Demosth. in Mid. p. 610. Isocr. in Loch. p. 548. Flut. 
in Solon, p. 88. ^ Demosth. in Mid. p. 610. "" Plat iii 
Sdon. p. 88. Stob. serm. 41. p. 347 et ^66. * Id. ibid, 
p. 86. * See note HI. at the end of the volome. * Plut. 
in Solon, p. 91. 
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a. citizen/ His hand is separately interred as a 
stigma on his memory.* But should he be the 
murderer of his father, what punishment shall the 
laws prescribe? They are silent concerning thi* 
atrodous crime. To inspire more horror for it, 
Solon has supposed such a degeneracy of nature 
absolutely impossible.** 

The liberty of a citizen would be imperfect, 
could his honour be attacked with impunity. Hence 
the penalties denounced against calumniators, and 
the permission to prosecute them ;' hence, too, the 
prohibition against sullying the memory of a man 
who IS no more.^ Independent of the sage pcdicy 
tha:e is in not perpetuating the hatreds between 
families, it is unjust that a man after death should 
be exposed to insults he would have repelled during 
his life-time. 

A citizen is not the master of his honour, since 
hie is not of his life. Hence those laws, which, in 
v^arious circumstances, deprive the man who forfeits 
his honour of the privileges appertaining to the 
citizefi. 

In other countries, the citizens of the lower 
classes are so dismayed at the obscurity of their 
condition, the influence of their adversaries, the 
prolixity of legal procedures, and the dangers to 

' Arist. de Mdw, lib. 5, c. IS. t. ii. p. 7^. ' JSach. in Cter 

siph. p. 467. Pet in Leg, Att. p, 52«. ^ Cicer. in RcMC. 

c. 85, t. iv. p. 73. La«rt. in Solon. 4 5a * Pet. he^. Attk. 
p. 535. ^ Plut. in Solon, p. 89. 
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vhich they may be exposed by theai> that they 
o&Gii find it better for them to endure, than to en- 
dea,your to defend themselves against oppression. 
The laws of Solon present several remedies against 
violence or injustice. Is the matter in question a 
robbery, for instance ; ^ you may yourself drag the 
criminal before the eleven magistrates appointed 
for the guard of the prisons. They will put him in 
irons, and then bring him before the tribunal, 
which will condemn you to a penalty if the crime 
be not proved. Are you not strong enough to seize 
^ criminal ; apply to the archons, who will have 
him dragged to prison by their lictors. Would you 
adopt another method ; accuse him publicly. Are 
you afraid of not being able satisfactorily to support 
this accusation, and of being sentenced to pay the 
penalty of one thousand drachmas ; lodge an infor 
mation before the tribunal of the arbiters: the 
cause will be converted into a civil action, and you 
will incur no risk. Thus has Solon multiplied the 
powers of each individual, and there is no species 
of oppression or injury over which it is not easy to 
triumph. 

The greater part of the crimes which attack the 
security of the citizen may be prosecuted by a pub- 
lic or private accusation. In the former case, the 
ofiended person considers himself only as a simple 
individual, and confines his demands to a reparation 

' Demost. in Atidrot. p. 703, 
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proportionate to his particular injuries : in the latter^ 
he presents himself in the quality of a citizen, and 
the crime becomes more serious. Solon has facilita- 
ted public accusations, because they are more 
necessary in a democracy than under any other form 
of government." But for this formidable check, 
the general liberty would be perpetually endangered 
by the liberty of each individual. 

II. Let U6 now see what are the duties of the 
citizen, in the generality of the obligations he con- 
tracts. 

In a well regulated republic the number of 
inhabitants should neither be too great nor too 
inconsiderable.^ Experience has shown that the 
number of men able to bear arms ought neither 
greatly to surpass, nor £sdl much short of, twenty 
thousand. ° 

To preserve this just proportion, Solon, aipong 
other means, does not permit istrangers to be natu- 
ralised but on conditions difficult to be complied 
with :P on the other hand, to prevent the extinction 
of families, he directs that their chiefs should be re- 
presented after their death by legitimate or adopted 
children ; and in the case of an individual dying with- 
out issue, he ordains that one of his natural heirs 

^ JN^achiavel. Discors. sopra la prima Decad. di Liv. lib. 1. 
cap. 7 et 8. '^ Plat, de Rep. lib. 4. t. ii. p. 4^. Arist. de 
Rep. lib, 7- cap. 4. p. 430. ^ Flat, in Crit. t. iii. p. 119. 
Demosth. in Aristog. p. 836. Plut. in Pericl. t. i. p. 172. Phi- 
loch, ap. Schol. Pind. Olymp. 9. v. 67. Scbol. Aristoph. in 
Vesp. V. 716. P Plut. in Solon, p. 91. 
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shall be juridically substituted for the deceased citi- 
zen, assume his name, and perpetuate bis family.** 

The magistrate, whose ofSce it is to prevent 
&milies from remaining without heads, is likewise 
to extend his care and the protection of the laws to 
orphans; to women who declare their pregnancy 
after the death of their husbands ; and to girls who 
having no brothers, are entided to claim the inheri- 
tance of their ancestors/ 

Does a citizen adopt a child ; the latter may 
one day return to his paternal house ; but he must 
leave in the family that adopted him, a son to ac- 
complish, the views of his original adoption; and 
this son, in his turn, may quit this family, after 
leaving a natural or adopted son as his substitute/ 

These precautions were not alone sufficient. 
The chain of generations might be interrupted by 
divisions and animosities between the husband and 
wife. Divorces shall be permitted, but on con- 
ditions which shall restrain their frequency/ If it 
be the husband who demands the separation, he is 
bound to restore to his wife her dowry, or at least 
to pay her an alimentary pension setded by law i"^ 
if it be the wife, she must herself appear before the 
judges, and present her request/ 

It is essential in a democracy, not only that 

*> Demosth. in Leoch. p. 1047. ' Id. in Macart. p. 1040. 
* Id. in Leoch. p. 1045. ' Pet. ia Leg. Attic, p. 459. * De- 
moeth. in Nesr. p. 869. . * Andocid. in Alcib. p! $0. Plat, 
in Alcib. t. i. p. 195. 
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families should be preserved, but that estates should 
not be in the hands of a small number of indivi- 
duals*-^ When they are distributed in a certain 
proportion, the people possessed of a few trifling 
parcels of land, are more occupied with them than 
with the dissensions of the forum. Hence the pro- 
hibitions of some legislators against selling the 
family possessions, except in cases of extreme ne- 
cessity,' or of mortgaging them to procure resources 
against want.*" The violation of this principle has 
sometimes been sufficient to overthrow the consti^ 
tution.** ^ 

Of this principle Solon never has lost sight: he 
has prescribed limits to the acquisitions which may 
be made by individuals f and he has deprived that 
citizen of part of his rights who has foolishly wasted 
the inheritance of his fathers.*^ 

An Athenian who has children can only dispose 
of his property in their favour ; if he has none, and 
dies intestate, the succession descends in a right line 
to those who are nearest of kin :^ if he leaves an only 
daughter heiress of his fortune, it is the duty of the 
nearest relation to espouse her f but he must de- 
mand her in form of law, that no person may after- 
wards dispute witli him the possession. These 



' Arist. de Rep. lib. 4. cap. 11. t. ii. p. 375. * Id. ibid, 
lib. 8. cap. 7. p. 8«S. * Id . ibid. lib. 6. cap. 4. p. 417. ^ Id. 
ibid. lib. 5. cap. 3. p. 388. • Id. ibid. lib. 2. cap. 7. p. 3^. 
^ Lafirt. in Solon. § 56. * Demosth. in Macart p. 10S5. 
r Pet. I^eg. Att. p. 441. 
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ri^ts of the next of kia are so clearly recognized, 
that should one of his female relations, previously 
married to an Athenian, succeed to the estate of 
her fatlier dead without male issue, he is entitled to 
annul tlie marriage, and compel her to espouse 
him.^ 

But if this husband be not in a condition to 
have children, he will transgress the law which 
watches over the perpetuating of families, and of*- 
fend against that which preserves their prop^ty. 
To punish him for this double infraction, Solon 
permits the wife to bestow herself on the nearest 
relation of the husband.^ . 

It is with the same view that an orphan, tlie 
only or the eldest daughter of her father, may^ if 
she have no fortune, oblige her nearest relation to 
marry, or provide her with a dower : if he refuses, 
the orphan will compel him, under penalty of a 
fine of one thousand drachmas.' It is from the 
consequences of these principles, likewise, that the 
natural heir is on the one hand incapable of being 
guardian, and the guardian of espousing the moth^ 
of his wards ;^ and that, on the other hand, a bro-* 
ther may marry his half sister by the father, but not 
his uterine sister/ And in fact it might be appre^ 



«^ Pet. Leg. Att. p. 444. Herald. Animatl. in Salmaa. lib. 3. 
cap. 15. ^ Flut. in Solon, p. 89. ' Demosth. in Macart. 
p. 1036. ^ La^rt. in Solon. § 56. > Cornel. Nep. in Fmf. 
Id. in Clm. Plut, in Themistocl; p. 1^ ; in Cimon. p. 4M -, 
Pet. Leg. Att. p. 440. 
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hended that an interested guardian, or an unnatural 
mother, would turn to their advantage the property 
of their wards ; there would be ground to fear le^t 
a brother, by leaguing with his uterine sister, should 
accumulate in his own person both the inheritance 
of his father and that of the first husband of his 
mother.^ 

All the regiilations of Solon respecting succes- 
sions, testaments, and donations, are dictated by 
the same spirit. We must not however overlook 
that which allows a citizen dying without children 
to dispose of his property at pleasure. Some phi- 
losophers have exclaimed, and many perhaps will 
still exclaim, against a law which appears so con- 
trary to the principles of the legislator." Others 
justify him both by the restrictions with which he 
has clogged the law, and by the object which he 
had in view : for he requires that the testator shall 
neither be enfeebled by age or sickness ; that he 
shall not have yielded to the seductions of a wife ; 
that he shall not be in bonds, nor have given any 
symptoms of alienation of mind/ With all these 
precautions, what reason can there be to fear that^ 
he should choose an heir from any other family, if 
he has no cause to complain of his own ? It was 
with a view therefore of exciting respect and at- 
tention among relations,^ that Solon granted the 

""Esprit, des Lois^ liv. 5. c. 5. " Flat, de Leg. lib. 11. 
p. 983. Bsprit. des Lois, liv. 5. c. 5. * Demdsth. in Steph. 
%. p. 984. >* Dempsth. in Lept. p. 556. 
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citizens a permission they had never before pos- 
sessed, which they received with applause,"* and is 
not naturally liable to abuse. It must be added, 
that an Athenian who made a stranger his heir, at 
the same time adopted him/ 

The Egyptians have a law, by which each in- 
dividual must give an account of his fortune, and 
the means by which he procures a maintenance/ 
This law is still more useful in a democracy, where 
the people should be neither unemployed, nor gain 
their livelihood by illicit means / and still more is 
it necessary in a country where the sterility of the 
soil can only be compensated by labour and in- 
dustry."* 

Hence the regulations by which Solon stigma- 
tises idleness with infamy,* and directs the Areo- 
pagus to inquire into the mode by which individuals 
provide for their subsistence ; allows them to exer- 
cise all the mechanic arts, and deprives the man 
who neglects to educate his son to some profession, 
of the aid he should expect from him in his old 

III. It only remains to mention a few of his 
regulations which more particularly relate to the 
morals of the people. 

« Plut. in Solon . p. 90. ' Pet. Leg. Att . p. 4f 9. * Herod, 
lib. 2. c. 17T. Diod. Sic. lib. 1. p. 70. * Arist. de Rep. lib. 
6. c. 4. Esprit, des Lois, liv. 5. c. 6. » Plut. in Solon, p. 90. 
* La6rt. in Solon. § 55. Poll. lib. 8. c. 6, ct c. 42. Deiposth. 
in Eubul. p. 887. ' Plut. in Solon, p. 90. 
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Solon, after the example of Draco, enacted a 
number of laws respecting the duties of the citizens, 
and especially the education of youth.' In them 
he has foreseen and provided for every thing, both 
the precise age at which children should receive 
public lessons, and the characters and talents of the 
masters who are to instruct them, the preceptors 
who are to attend them, and the hours of opening 
and shutting the schools ; and as these places should 
admit nothing that may taint innocence, — Let every 
man, adds he, be punished with death, who shall 
dare to introduce himself without necessity into the 
sanctuary where the children are assembled, and let 
one of the courts of justice superintend the observ- 
ance of these regulations,* 

At the expiration of infancy, they shall be re- 
moved to the gymnasium. There the laws shall 
still watch over them, to preserve the purity of their 
manners, to guard them against the contagion of 
example, and the dangers of seduction. 

In the various periods of their lives, new pas* 
sions will succeed rapidly in their hearts. The le* 
gislator has multiplied menaces and punishments ; 
he assigns recompences to virtue, and dishonour to 
vice.** 

Thus, the childretx of those who shall die fight- 
ing for their country are to be educated at the 
public expence;* and crowns are to be solemnly 

" JEschin. in. Tim. p. 961. * Id. ibid. ^ Demosth. 
in Leptin. p. 564. * LftSrt. in Solon. ( 55. 
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decreed to those who have rendered services to the 
state. 

On the other hand, the citizen who has become 
notorious for depravity of manners, whatever be his 
condition, or whatever talents he possesses, shall 
be excluded from the priesthood, the magistracy, 
the senate, and general assembly ; he shall neither 
be allowed to speak in public, nor undertake an 
embassy, nor have a seat in the tribunals of justice ; 
and should he exercise any of those functions, he 
shall be criminally prosecuted, and suffer the rigor- 
ous punishments prescribed by the laws/ 

Cowardice, under whatever form it appears, 
whether by refusing military service, or by betray- 
ing it by some unworthy action, cannot be palliated 
by the rank of the offender, nor under any pretext : 
it shall be punished not only by general contempt, 
but by a public accusation, which will teach the 
citizen still more to dread the disgrace inflicted by 
the law than the sword of the enemy.* 

The laws have prohibited every kind of studied 
refinement and delicacy among the men,^ and re- 
strain the women, who have such influence on man- 
ners, within the bounds of modesty.* They also 
oblige a son to maintain his parents in their old 
age.** But children bom of a courtezan are ex- 
empted from this obligation towards their father, 

^ ^schin. in Tim. p. 263. *^schin. in Ctesiph. p. 456. 
' Athen. lib. 15. p. 68?. » Plut. in Solon, p. 90. ^ La6rt. 
in Solon. § 55. 
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since they, in fact, owe to him nothing but the op- 
probrium of their birth.* 

To maintain these manners there must be ex- 
amples: and these examples must proceed from 
those who are at tlie head of the government. The 
greater the height from which they descend, the 
more deep and lasting is their impression. The 
corruption of the meaner citizens is easily repressed, 
and extends its progress only in obscurity ; for cor* 
ruption never ascends from the lower classes to the 
higher : but when it is daring enough to take pos- 
session of the seat of power, it precipitates itself 
from thence with more force than the laws them- 
selves can exert : it has accordingly been confidently 
asserted, that the manners of a nation depend solely 
on those of the sovereign.'' 

Solon was persuaded that no less decency and 
sanctity were necessary in the administration of a 
democracy than in the ministry of the altars. Hence 
those examinations, those oaths, those accounts of 
their conduct which he exacts from persons who 
either are, or have been, invested with power; 
hence his maxim, that justice should be slowly 
exercised on the faults of individuals, but at the 
very instant on men in office ;* hence that terrible 

• 

law which condemns to death the archon who, after 
losing his reason in the pleasures of the table^ 

' Plttt. in Solon, p. 90. ^ Isocr. ad Nicod. t. i. p. 168< 
^ Demosth. in Aristog. p. 846. 
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should dare to appear in public with the ensigns of 
his dignity."* 

In fine, if we consider that the censure of morals 
was intrusted to a tribunal, the austerity of whose 
conduct constituted the severest of censures, we 
shall readily conceive that Solon considered the 
preservation of morals as the firmest suppcH*t of 
his legislation. 

Such was the general system of Solon. His 
civil and criminal laws have always been regarded 
as oracles by the Athenians, and as models by other 
nations. Several of the Grecian states have con- 
sidered it as a duly to adopt them ;° and from the 
farthest part of Italy the Romans, wearied with 
their divisions, have called them in to their assist- 
ance."" As circumstances may oblige a state to 
modify some of its laws, I shall speak elsewhere of 
the precautions taken by Solon to introduce the ne- 
cessary changes, and to avoid such as might prove 
dangerous. 

The form of government which he established 
differs essentially from that now in use at Athens. 
Must we attribute this prodigious change to defect3 
inherent in the constitution itself? or is it to be. as- 
cribed to events impossible to be foreseen ? I shall 
venture, from information received in my inter- 
course with several enlightened Athenians, to hazard 

■ La6rt. in Solon. § 57. Pet. Leg. Att. p. 940. ■ De- 
mosth. in Tim. p. 805. * Liv. lib. 3. c. 31. Menu de 
TAcad. t. xii. p. 42. 
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a few reflections on so important a sulaject. But 
this cursory discussion must be preceded l^ the 
history of the revolutions which have happened in 
the slB^te from the days of Solon to the invasion ,of 
the Persians. 

The laws of Solon were to continue in force 
only for a century* He had fixed this period, to 
prevent the Athenians from murmuring at the pros- 
pect of ah eternal yoke. After the senators, the 
afchotis, and the people bad sworn to maintatn 
them, they were inscribed on the different faces of 
several tablets of wood, which at first were deposit- 
ed in the ciCadel: They reached fcom the groutid 
to the roof of tlie edifice th^t contained tbemf^and, 
being easily turned round, successively presented 
the whole code of laws to the eyes of the spectators. 
They have since been removed to the prytaneum, 
ai^d other places, where individuals are allowed fioee 
access to consult these precious charters of ibmP 
liberty.** 

When time bad been given to consider and 
make trial of these laws, Solon was surrounded by 
a cpowd of importunate citizens, who overwhdmed 
him with questions, advices, commendations or re* 
proaches. Some pressed him for an explanation of 
particular laws, capable, according to them, of differ* 
ent interpretations ; others proposed a variety of 

P Etym. Magn. irt Agwv. •» Plut. in Solon, p. 92. AuL 
Gell. lib. ^, c. 12. Poll. lib. 8. c. 10. N* 128. Meure. Lect. 
At. lib. 1 . c. 22. Pet. in Pr«f. Leg. Att. 
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tilings to be added , modified, or suppressed. Solon 
having exhausted his patience, and tried every con* 
ciliatory method in. vain, was sensible that time 
alone cduld perfect and give strength to his work ; 
he therefore departed, after requesting permission 
to absent himself for ten years,' and binding the 
Athenians by a solemn oath, not to make any alte-* 
ration in his laws until his return/ 

In Egypt he conversed with those priests who 
imagine they have in their possession the annals of 
the world : and as he was one day explaining to 
them the ancient traditions of Greece : " Solon, 
Solon,'" said one of thesie priests gravely, " you 
G reeks are but very young ; time has 4aot yet made 
your knowledge hoary."* In Crete he had the ho- 
nour to instruct the sovereign o£ a little district in 
the art of government, and to give his name to a 
city, to the happiness of which he had been instrur 
meatal.*" 

At his return, he found the Athenians ready to 
sink again into anarchy.'' The three parties, which 
had so long rent the republic, seemed to have sus- 
pended their hatred during his legislation, only to 
exert it with more violence in his absence. In one 
point alone were they united ; in desiring a change 
in the constitution, without any other motive but a 
secret restiessness, or any object but vague hopes. 

Solon, being received with the most distin- 

' Plat, in Soloo. p. ^. ' Herodot. lib. 1. c. 29. * Plut. 
in Crit. t. UL p. 23. * Plut. in Solon, p. 93. Mtf. p. 94. 
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guished honours, wished to avail himself of these 
favourable dispositions to calm dissensions that 
were too frequently reviving. At first he thought 
himself powerfully seconded by Pisistrattis, who 
Was at the head of the popular faction ; and who, 
apparently eager to maintain equality among the 
citizens, declared himself an irreconcileable enemy 
to every, innovation which might tend to its destruc- 
tion; but he soon discovered that this profound 
politician concealed the most inordinate ambitidn 
under the mask of an affected moderation. 

Never did man unite more qualities adapted to 
captivate the minds of the people than Pisistratus. 
He was of an illustrious birth/ and possessed of 
great wealth, acknowledged courage," a comnmnd- 
ing figure,' a persuasive eloquence,** to which the 
musical tone of his voice lent new charms;*' and a 
mind enriched with the talents bestowed by nature, 
and the information procured by study .*^ No man 
was a greater master of his passions, or knew better 
how to turn to advantage those virtues he really 
possessed, and those of which he had only the ap- 
pearance.* His success has proved, that in pro- 
jects of slow execution, nothing can give a more 
decided superiority than mildness and flexibility of 
character. 

7 Herodot. lib. 5. c. 65. ' Id. lib. 1. c. 59. * Athen. 
lib. 12. c. 8. p. 533. "» Plut. in. Solon, p. 95. Cicer. in Brut, 
c. r.t. i. p. 3421. *^Plut. in Pericl. p. 155. ^ Cicer. dc 
Orat. Ii8. 3. c. 34. t. i. p. 312. * Plut. in Solon, p. 95. 
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With such eminent advantages, Pisistratus, ac- 
cessible to the lowest citizens, lavished on thera 
those consolations and succours which dry up the 
source, or palliate the bitterness, of suffering/ 
Solon, attentive to his proceedings, penetrated his 
intentions ; but, whilst he was employed in devising 
means to guard against their consequences, Pisis? 
tratus appeared in the forum, covered with wounds 
which he had purposely inflicted on himself, im- 
ploring the protection of that people he had so 
fipequently protected.* The assembly being imme- 
diately convoked, he accused the senate and the 
chiefs of the other factions of attempting his life ; 
and displaying his wounds still bleeding : ** Behold,'* 
exclaimed he, " the reward of my love for the de- 
mocracy, and of the zeal with which I have de- 
fended your rights !"^ 

At these words violent and menacing exclama- 
tions were heard on all sides. The principal citi- 
zens kept silence in astonishment, or took to flight 
Solon, filled with indignation at their cowardic#, 
and the infatuation of the multitude, in vain at- 
tempted to re-animate the courage of the former, 
and to dispel the phrenzy of the latter : ^ his voice, 
enfeebled by years> was easily overpowered by the 
clamours excited by pity, rage, and apprehension. 

' Plut. in Solon, p. 95. ' Heiodot. lib. 1. c. 59. Arist. 
de Rbet. lib. >. c. 3. t. ii. p. 518. Diod. Sicul. lib. IS. p. 815. 
La^rt. in Solon> &c. ^ Justin, lib. 9. c. 8. Polysen. Strat. 
lib. 1. c. 2. ' Plut. in Splon. p. 96. 
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The assembly concluded by voting Pisistratus a 
strong guard for the defence of his person. From 
this moment all his projects were accomplished : he 
presently employed this force to take possession of 
the citadel;^ and, after disarming the multitude, 
seized without opposition on the supreme au«- 
thority.* 

Solon did not long survive the enslaving of his 
country. He had opposed, as much as was in his 
flower, the enterprises of Pisistratus. He was seen, 
with arms, repairing to the forum, and endeavoioring 
to excite the people to defend their liberties : * bat 
his example and harangues no longer produced any 
effect. His friends, terrified at his courage, repre- 
sented to him that the tyrant was resolved on his 
destruction ; " and what," added they, ** can in- 
spire you with such firmness?" "My old age,** 
replied he."' 

Pisistratus was far from sullying his triumph by 
an act so atrocious and so odious. He ent^tained 
the highest veneration for Solon, and was convinced 
that the sanction of that legislator alone would in 
some measure excuse his usurpation. He therefore 
courted him by distinguished marks of deference 
end respect. He asked his advice; aiid Solonj 
yielding to his seductive arts, while he imagined he 

^ Fl»t. in Solon, p. 96. Folyen. Strat. lib. 1. c. 2. * The 
year &60before Christ. ' Plut. in Solon, p. 96. La^rt. in 
Solon.. 4 49. Val. Maxim, lib. 5. c. 3. N* 3. " Flut. ibid. 
Cieer. de Senect. c. SO. 4. iii. p. 317. 
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oniy ffcve way. to necessity, was soon prevailed up- 
on to assist him with his counsel ;° flattering him* 
self, no doubt, with the hope|of inducing Pisbtratos 
to maintain the laws, and to make fewer encroach- 
ments on the estid^lished constitution. 

Thirty^tbree years elapsed between the revolu* 
tioB^and the death of Pisistratus,'*'' but be continued 
atthfii head of aflkirs only seventeen years."" Ov^- 
jK>wered by the superior strength of his adversaries, 
and twice obliged to fly from Athens, he twie^ 
nsaumed his authority,^ and had the consolation, 
before he died, of securing it to his family. 

During the whole of his government, his days, 
dedicated to the service of the public, were c(m* 
tinually distinguished either by new benefits or new 
virtues. 

His laws, by banishing idleness, encouraged 
9j^culture and industry: he distributed over the 
country that multitude of obscure citizens, whom 
the heat of factions had drawn to the capital ;'> he 
revived the valour of the troops^ by assigning to 
invalid soldiers a certain subsistence for the re- 
mainder of their lives.' In the country, in the 
forum, in his gardens, accessible to every person^* 
be i^ppeared like a Baither amidst his children ; ever 



* Plut. ibid. * The year 598 before Christ. * Justin, 
lib. 9. c. 8. Arist. de Rep. lib. 5. e. 19. t. ii. p. 411. ^ He- 
rodot. lib. 1. c. 64. Arist. ibid. ^ Dion. Chrysost. oral. 7. 
p. 190; orat 95. p. 981. Hesych. et Suid. in Katwy. 'Plut. 
in Solon, p. 96. ' Theopomp. «p* Athen. lib, 19. c. 8.:p. 539* 
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ready to listen to the complaints of the unfortunate, 
making pecuniary allowances to some, advances to 
others, and offers to all/ 

With a view of gratifying his taste for magnifi- 
cence, at the same time that he complied with the 
necessity of giving employment to an untractable 
and idle people," he embellished the city with 
temples, gymnasia, and fountains/ And as he did 
liot dread the progress of knowledge, he published 
a new edition of the works of Homer, and founded 
a library, composed of the best authors then extant, 
for the use of the Athenians. 

Let us add here a few anecdotes, which more 
particularly evince the greatness of his mind.— 
Never had he the weakness to revenge insults 
which it was easy for him to punish. While his 
daughter was attending a religious ceremony, a 
young man who was passionately in love with her^ 
ran to embrace her, and some time after attempted 
to carry her off. Pisistratus, when advised by his 
femily to take vengeance, replied : " If we hate 
those who love us, what shall we do to those who 
hate us ?" and immediately chose this young man to 
be the husband of his daughter.^ 

Some drunken persons publicly, insulted his 
wife: the next day they came to him in tears^to 



• iElian. Var. Hist. lib. 9. c: 25. • Arist. de Rep. lib. 6. 
c. 11. t. ii. p. 407. ' Melirs. in Pisistr. cap. 9. ^ Rat. 
Apophth. t. ii. p. 189. Polycean. Strat. lib. 5. cap. 14. Val. 
liax. lib. 5. c. 1. 
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solicit a pardon which they could scarcely dare tx> 
hope for. " You are mistaken," replied Pisistratus; 
" my wife did not stir out yesterday the whole 
<iay.'". 

Some of his adherents, resolving to withdraw 
from their obedience to him, retired to a strong hold. 
He instantly followed them, with some slaves car- 
rying his baggage ; and when the conspirators in- 
quired of him his intention : " You must either 
persuade me to remain with you," said he, " or I 
must prevail on you to return with me."* 

These acts of moderation and clemency, fre- 
quently repeated during his life, and rendered more 
conspicuous by the wisdom of his government, in- 
sensibly miti^ted the refractory spirit of the 
Athenians, and made many of them prefer so mild 
a servitude to their ancient and turbulent liberty.^ 

Yet it must be owned, that though in a mo- 
narchy Pisistratus would have been the model of 
the best of kings, in. the republic of Athens the citi- 
zens in general were more disposed to regard with 
abhorrence the crime of his usurpation, than to 
consider all the advantages derived from his goveruT 
ment to the state. 

After his death, his sons Hippias and Hippar- 
chus succeeded him, and, with less brilliant talents, 
governed with the same wisdom.*" Hipparchus, in 



• Plut. Apophth. t. ii. p. 189. •Plut. ibid. *»Herodot. 
lib. i. cap. 62. * Thucydid. lib. 6. cap. 54. 
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pftilaeular,lo¥edaiidpatn>iik^ .Aaacreon 

IiIkI Simonidesi iiivited to his court; met there wi^ a 
Inost flattering reception; the former was loaded 
with honours, and the latter with presents. He 
deBerves also to participate with his father in the 
^Uxy bf extending the fame of Homer/ He may 
to reproached; as well as his brother, with too freely 
abundoning himself to pleasures, and with inspiring 
4ie Athenians with a taste for luxury/ Unhappily, 
fti 4he midst of these excesses, he committed an act 
of injustice, of which he was the first victim ! 

Two young Athenians, Harmodius and Aristo*- 
gilon, united in bonds of the tenderest friendship, 
hfetving received from this prince an affront which 
It was impossible to forget, conspired his destruc- 
tion and that of his brother/ Some of their friends 
entered into this conspiracy, and its execution was 
fixed for tftie solemnity of the Panathenaea : they 
iNipii thut the crowd of Athenians, who, during the 
eWlttotifes^ of this festival, were permitted to bear 
irtM, iMiOidd second their efforts, or at least protect 
mem agaltist tb^ fory of the guards who attended 
IfeA wns i:^ Pisistratus. 

With this view, after covering their poniasds 
with brioches OJT myrtle, they repaired to the place 
where the princes wem arranging a procession whidi 
tfiey were to conduct to Ae temple of Minerva. 

* Pl|d.in Qipparelu t ii. p. 398. • Atben. lib. IS. c. 8. 
p. 5S9. « Thucydid. Ub- «. c. 56. Plut. in Hipparcb. t. ii. 
p. 399. Arist. de Rep. lib. 5. c. 10. t. ii. p. 406 • et slii. 
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When they arrived, they saw ode ^ tUe^ oemspi^ 
mors in familiar conversation witli Hippias; and 
concluded themselves betrayed ; but resolving dearij 
to sell their lives, retired for a moment, and findi^ 
Hipparcbus, plus^ed a dagger into his beart,''^ 
Harmodius instahtly fell beneath the redouble 
blows of the prince s guards. Aristogiton, seized 
almost at the same instant, wajs put to the tc»*toi« ; 
but far from naming his accomplices, he accteed 
the most faithful partizans of Htppias, who ordered 
them to be dragged to instant punishment. /^ Hasi; 
thou still other wretches to disbover ?^ exclaimed 
the tymnt, transported with ftiry. " There lure none 
left but thee," replied the Athenian: ^' I die, and 
enjoy in death the satisfaction of having deprived 
thee of thy b4st friends."* . 

From that momenfc Hippias abaijdoned himself 
to the perpetration of every kiqd of injusdce ;^ ibbt 
the heavy yoke which be laid on the Atfaeaiatta wm 
broken thfee^ years after.f Cl£sthenes, cUbf of the 
Alcmseonidse, a powerful house, of 'ikih^s,iat«21 
times inimical to the family of Pisistratus, cdlleeiad 
all the malecontents about his person ; and having 
obtained the assistance of tbe LacedlHlpioniail^^by 
means of the Pythia of Delphi, wftoib hi^ hkd^ain^ 
over to his interest,' marched again&t'!^ippiad/ao/d 

* The year 514 before Christ. » Polyae^n. Strat. lib. I, 
cap. S2. Senecl de Irk, lib, 2. c^ap. S3. , Justin, li^). 9. c. 9- 
* Thucyd. lib. 6. pap. 65. " Ariflt. CEcon. lib.S..' t. ii/p, 502. 
Pausan. lib. 1. cap. 2^3. p, 53. f Th'e.yw 6X6 before 
Christ. * Herodot. lib. 5. cap. 62 et 66. ^ * 
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forced him to abdicate the tyranny. That prince^ 
after wandering for some time with his family, re- 
paired to the court of Darius, king of Persia, and 
was at last killed at the battle of Marathon.^ 

No sooner had the Athenians recovered their 
liberty, than they rendered the highest honours to 
the memory of Harmodius and Aristogiton. Statues 
were erected to them in the forum :^ it was enacted 
that their names should be for ever celebrated at 
the festival of the Panathenaea," and should, on no 
pretext whatever, be given to slaves.*" The poets 
eternised their glory by poems and songs,* still 
sung at banquets ;'' and very extensive privileges 
were granted in perpetuity to their descendants.^ 

Clisthenes, who had so greatly contributed to 
the expulsion of the PisistratidsB, had still to strug- 
gle for many years against a powerful faction f^ but 
at length obtaining in the state the authority to 
which he was entitled by his great talents, he con- 
firmed the constitution established by Solon, which 
the Pisistratidffi had never attempted entirely to 
subvert. 



^ Herodot. lib. 6. c. 107. Thucyd. lib. 6. e. 59. * Arist. de 
Rhet. lib. 1. cap. 9. t. ii. p. 5S3. Demosth. in Mid. p. 630. 
Flin. lib. 34. c. 8. p. 654. "* Demosth. de Fals. Leg. p. 344. 
PhUoBtr. in Vit. Apoll. lib. 7. cap. 4. p. 283. ■ Aul. GeD. 
lib. 9. c. 9. * See note IV. at the end of the volume. 
• Ariatoph. in Veap. t. 1«30. Id. in Acharn. t. 977. SchoL 
ibid. Athen. lib. 15. cap. 14. p. 698. ^ Issos de Hered* 
Dicsog. p. 55. Demosth. in Leptin« p. 565. Dinarch. in 
Demosth. p. 186. ^ Herodot. lib. 5. c. 66, 
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Never had these princes, in fact, assumed the 
title of king> though they boasted themselves to be 
the descendants of the ancient sovereigns of Athens/ 
If Pisistratus levied the tenth of the produce of the 
lands/ it was the only tax he imposed, and this Kis 
sons reduced to a twentieth ; and all the three ap- 
peared to exact it less for their own maintenance, 
than for the necessities of the state.* They main- 
tained the laws of Solon as much by their example 
as by their authority. Pisistratus, accused of 
murder, appeared, like the lowest citizen, to take 
his trial before the Areopagus.* In a word, they 
preserved the essential parts of the ancient consti- 
tution ; the senate, the assemblies of the people, and 
the offices of magistracy, with which they were 
careful to invest themselves/ and whose preroga- 
tives they laboured to extend. It was as chief 
magistrates therefore, as perpetual chiefs of a de- 
mocratic state, that they acted, and acquired so 
much influence over the public deliberations. The 
most absolute power was exercised under apparently 
legal forms, and the enslaved people had perpetually 
before their eyes the image of liberty : accordingly 
we see them, after the expulsion of the Pisistratida^, 
without opposition, and without a struggle, reassum- 
ing their rights, which had been suspended rather 

'La£rt. in Solon. § 53. Reinec. Hist. Jul. t. i. p. 465. 

* La€rt. ibid. Suid. in Sphacel. ' Thucyd. lib. 6. c. 54. 

* Arist.de Rep. lib. 5. c. 12. p. 411. Plut. in Solon, p. 96. 

* Herodot. lib. 1. c. 59. ^ Thncyd. lib. 6. c. 64. 
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than destroyed* Tlie changes now jmiul^ by. Clis- 
tlienes in the government did not entirely Imng il 
back to its first principles, as I shall presently 
idiow. 

The recital of facts has conducted me^ to tfaer 
times in which the Athenians si^alised their yalour 
a§^nst the Persians. But before I proceed to tim 
pf^t of their history, £ shall here give the re^ectHKia 
I have promised on the political system of Solon. 

We must not expect from Solon ^ legislation 
^milar to that of Lycurgus. Fortune had placed 
tfaetwo legislators in very different circumstances. 
. The Lacedaemonians occupied a country pro- 
ducing every thing necessary for their wants," The 
le|^9^ator had only to confine them to it, to prevent 
foreign vices firom corrupting the spirit and purity 
of hi? instit^tim^. Athens, situate near the sea^ and 
sufTQunded by fu$ ungrateful soil, was obliged con11-» 
nually to interchange her produce, her industry, he£ 
ideas, and manners, with those of different nationfli 

The reform of Lycurgus preceded that of Solon 
by about two centuries and a half. The Spartans^ 
limited in their arts, their knowledge, and e^^ ia 
their passioqs, were less advanced in good and eidl> 
than tlie Athenians wer^ at the time of Solon. 
The latter, after having experi^ced all kinds ci 
governments, were disgusted both with servitude 
mi liberty I witfaoyt being able to dispute with 

■ riut, in Soloo. t. i. p. 90. 
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either. Ihduttrious, enlightened, vain, and diiScult 
lo govern, all aS them, even to the lowest in^ 
%4dudls, were accustomed to intrigue, ambition, and 
all the great passions that take birth in the frequetit 
commotions of a state. They already possessed 
the vices to be found amongjBt formed nations* 
l%ey were remarkable likewise for t restless ac^ 
tivity, and a fickleness of mind, which we meet 
with in no odier people. 

The hoose of Lycurgus had long inherited the 
Arone of Lacedssftion. The two kings who then 
shared it commanding no riespect, Lycui^s ap. 
peared in the eyes of the Spartans as the' first and 
most eminetit person in the state.^ As he could 
rely on his own influence, and on (hat of Us 
friends, he was less restrained by ^ose considera- 
tions which throw a damp on genhis and circum* 
scribe the views of a legislator. Solon, a private 
individual, invested with a transient authority, to 
be employed with prudence, if he wished to employ 
it to effect; surrounded by powerful factions, 
which he was obliged to manage, in order to pre- 
serve their confidence ; and forewarned by the recent 
example of Draco, that modes of severity v^re nctt 
suited to the character of the Athenians, was 
unable to hazard great innovations, without occa- 
sioning still greater, and again plun^ng the state 
into perhaps irreparable mi^rtunes. 

; Plut. in Solon, p. 87. 
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I do not speak of the personal .qualities of the 
two legislators. Nothing resembles less the genius 
of Lycurgus than the talents of Solon, nor the 
vigorous mind of the former, than the liiild and 
circumspect character of the latter. Nothing was 
common to them both, but the ardour with which 
they laboured, though by different means, to pro- 
cure the happiness of nations. Should we suppose 
them to have changed places, Solon would hot 
have effected things so great and sublime as Lycur- 
gus ; we may doubt whether Lycurgus would have 
performed such beautiful things as Solon. 

The latter was sensible of the difficulty of his 
undertaking; and when asked whether he had 
given the Athenians the best of all laws, he an* 
swered, The best they were capable of bearing.** 
He thus pourtrayed with a single stroke the un- 
tractable character of the Athenians, and the fatal 
constraint under which he laboured. 

Solon was obliged to prefer the popular form of 
government, because the people, recollecting that 
they had enjoyed it for several ages, would no 
longer submit to the tyranny of the rich f and be* 
cause a nation which applies itself to maritime af- 
fairs, always inclines strongly towards a democracy/ 

In adopting this form, he so tempered it, as to 
g^ve the idea of an oligarchy in the body of the 
Areopagites ; of an aristocracy ia the mode of 

^ Flat, in Solon, p. 86. ^ Arist. de Rep. lib. 3. c. 13. p. 
336. * Id. ibid. Ub. 6. c, 7 p. 430. 
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etecting magistrates ; and of a puiie democracy in 
the lU>erty granted the lowest citizens to have a 
seat in the tribunals of justice/. . 

This constitution^ which partook of the nature . 
of mixed governments, was overthrown by the ex^ , 
cess of power in the people, as th^t of the Peraiains 
was by the excess of power in the prince/ 

Solon is reproached with having accelerated . 
this corruption, by the law which bestows indiscri- 
minately on all the citizens the right of administer* 
ing justice, and by appointing them to that im- 
portant function by way of lot.* The coi^equences 
of such a privil^e were not at first perceived;^ 
but, in the end, every one was oU^d to condliatji : 
or implore the protection of the people/ who fiUidg. 
all the. tribunals, possessed the power of interpreting: 
the laws, and disposing at their pleasure of the 
lives and fortunes of the citizens. 

In tracing out the sketch of the system of 
Solon, I have stated the motives that engaged him 
to enact the law complained of. I shall here add, 
first, that it is not only adopted, but of great utility . 
in the best constituted democracies / and secondly, 
that Solon never could presume that the people, 
would abandon their labours for the mere pleasure . 
of 'deciding the differmces of individuals. If they ; 

* Arist. de Rep. lib. 9. c 13. t. ii. p. 336. ' Plat, de Leg. 
lib. 3. p. 693 et 699. ' Ariat. de Rep. lib. S. c. It. t. ii. p. 
336. ^ Hut. in Solon, p. 88. ' Arist. ibid. lib. 6. c. 4. 

u. 
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haT6 Bmoe taken posMSiion of tiie tribuBftby aiifif 
diereby merecaed their authority^ the blame mutt 
&I1 on Pericles, who, by ass^ing an emolumiM 
to thoie who acted as judges,^ furnished the poorer 
ciliieM with a more easy method of subsistence^ 

It is not in the laws of Solon tibat we ^mft 
search for the ori^n of those defects that have 
(tti£gured fais, work ; but in a series of innovations, 
fbr the most part unnecessary, and which it was as 
impossible to foresee as it woujd be at this day to 
justify. 

After the expulsion of the P&istratid®, Ciii^ 
thenes, to gain the favour ei tiie people, divided 
into ten tribes the original four, whidt hed com-* 
prised the inhabitants of Attica from thv dieiys of 
O^mps ;' and fifty senators were anmially elected 
bf lot from each of tli^n, by which means the 
number of these magbtrates wgs ifiKnvlKsed to ive 
bandred. 

These ten tribes had each their presida:its, Amr 
officers of police, their tribunals, their ass^nUtts, 
and separate interests, like so. many little republioBw 
To multiply these, and give them more activity^ 
was to engage all the citizens, witiioat distinctien, 
to intermeddle in public aimrs; it was ftvoatng 
the people, who, besides the ri^t of naming their 
officers, had the greatest influence in each tribe* 

k Arist de Rep. tib. «. e. 18. p. 336. 'HnoA. iih. 
5. h. M et 99. ^ Aritt. 4c Rep. Hb. 6. e. 4. p. 410. Plut. ^ 
Perid. p. 1^. 
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Anotfaar ocMisequeiiice was, that ^ variom 
0impam» tntnisted with the collation and a^^i^ 
Mtba of t^ public money were composed of tea 
Mmrs named by the ten tribes, which, pr esenlitig 
iww objects^ of ambition to tile people, seized to 
ifitrodixee them still further into the diSsremt 
Itfanches of the administration. 

But it is principally to the victories gained by 
tfie Athenians over the Persians that we mu^ at- 
tribute the destruction of the ancient constitutioii^^ 
After the batde of Platsea it was enacted that ^ 
citi2ens of the lowest classes, exduded by Solon 
from the chkif offices of the ma^sCracy, should 
henceforward possess that privilege. The sage 
Aristides, who proposed tl^s decree,'' ^e the m^ 
ht$X of examples to his successiors in command. 
It became necessary for them first to flatter, then 
a^viiely to crouch to the multitude. 

Forcnerly they had disdained to attend at the 
^Aeral assemblies ; but no sooner did government 
allow a gratuity of three oboii to ev«ry person jwre- 
9iei^,^ than they repaired thi'ther in crowds, keepl^ 
a/way the ricb^ as vrAl by their numbers as their 
fury, and insolently substitutmg their caprices for 

PidricleB, the mpst dtengerous of those leaders 
who fislid court to Aie OMidtijhide, disgusted them 



** Arbt. deRep^Iib. 9. c. 13. p. 38^. " Plut in ArisHd. 
p. 8M^ * Pel. in Leg. Mt. p. W5. 
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with business^ and their little remaining virtue, by 
largesses which exhausted the public treasury; and^ 
among other advantages^ facilitated their access to 
the public spectacles f and, as if he had conspired 
the .total overthrow of manners in order to accele- 
rate the downfal of the constitution, he reduced the 
Areopagus to silence, by depriving that court of 
almost all its privileges."^ 

The precautions which Solon had so wisely 
taken to guard the great interests of the state 
against the incongruous measures of an ignorant 
and mad populace, were then neglected, or had no 
effect. Let us recollect, that it was the duty of the 
senate to prepare all public business, previous to its^ 
being laid before the assembly of the people ; that 
it was to be discussed only by orators of acknow- 
ledged probity, and the first sufiirages given by 
aged men enlightened by experience. These checks, 
^o well calculated to repress the impetuosity of the 
people, were all annulled by themselves.' They 
would no longer obey any but demagogues who led 
them astray,' and extended so far the limits of their, 
authority, that, ceasuig to perceive them, they 
ima^ned that they had ceased to exist. 

Certain offices of magistracy, heretofore con- 
ferred only on upright men, by free election, are 
now bestowed, by way of chance^ on every class of 



» Plut. in Pericl. p. 156. ^ Id. ibid. p. 155. 'JEschin. 
in Ctesiph, p. 427. * Arist. de Jlep. lib. 3. c. 14. t. ii. p. 336. 
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citizens:' nay, frequently, without having recourse 
to that, or any other mode of election, individuals 
find means, by dint of money and intrigues, to Ob- 
tain employments, and even to procure admissidn 
into the order of senators."" In fine, the people 
pronounce in the last resort on several offences, the 
cognizance of which is either reserved to them by 
-the latter decrees of Solon,' or which they them- 
selves summon to their tribunal, in contempt of tiie 
prdinary course of justice/ By this means, the 
^powers which, had been so wisely distributed are 
-confounded; and the legislative power, executing 
its own laws, makes the nation every moment feel, 
or apprehend, the dreadfiil weight of oppression. 

These destructive vices never would have crept 
•into the constitution, had it not had insurmountable 
obstacles to overcome. But the usurpation of the 
•Pisistratidae. stopped its progress in the very origin ; 
-and its principles were soon after corrupted by the 
^yictorie8 over the Persians. To have enabled the 
constitution to defend itself against similar events, 
it was necessary that a long peace and the most 
perfect liberty should have allowed it to operate 
powerfiilly on the manners of the Athenians. With- 
out this, all the g^s of genius, united in a legis- 
lator, must have been insufficient to prevent Pisis- 
tratus firom being the most seducing of mankind, 

» » 

' Isocr. Areop. t. i. p. 331 . * JEachin. in Timar. p. $76. 
Id. in Ctesiph. p. 437. * Xen. Hist. Griec. lib. 1. p. 450. 
' Arist. de Rep. lib. 4. c. 4. p. 369. 
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aiidfbe Athemans, tbe pebfde most open to aedue- 
tioti : they could not have prevented the brilliant 
auccesses of Marathon, of Salamis^ and Plataoa, 
ffom inspiring wttii the most extravag^t presump- 
tion a people more liable to such folly than any 
dther nation in the world* 

From the effects produced by tbe institutions of 
Solon, we may judge of those which they leodd 
haVe produced in happier circumstances. Confined 
M they were in their operation under the t3fraQny 
of the Pisistratide, they acted slowly on the nHnds 
oC men, either from the advantages of an ieducatim 
common at that time, and which is so nO longer f 
or from the influence of the republican forms, 
which perpetually cherished the illusion and the 
hope of liberty. Scarcely were those princes ba- 
nished, before the democracy was re-established of 
itiSetf, and tbe Athenians displayed a character of 
which they had never hitherto been suspecited* 
From this epoch to thcyt of their oorrupticNd, iuaiy 
Bboat half a century elapsed .; but virtue aitd tiie 
laws w^re still respected in the happy period r tite 
wisest m^i never speak of it but with eulo^es^ ae^ 
€0mpanied with regret ; and can discover no oliher 
remedy for the evils of &e statt^ but the reviml td 

the government df S^tan^^ 

. . ■ • • . . • • ■ *. . • 

' Arist. de Rep. lib. 8. c. 1. 1. ii. p. 449. * Isoer. Ai^op. 
t i. p. 319. JEach. in Ctesiph. p. 437« 
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AGB or THBMI8TOCLBS AND AKI8TIDB8.* 

Itis WI& pain that I pfevaal on myadif to descHfae 
campaigns and battles : it should siafiite to lomw^ 
that wars originate in the ambiUon of princM, loid 
tanainate in the misery of nations : but the eji- 
itefde of a people preferring death to servitude is 
tao sublime, and too instrqctive^ to be pas^ owr 
uijil«Me4 

Cyrus had lately ra»ed the Persiaii power on 
Iha: rains of the empires of Babylon and Lydia ; he 
kad raoeived the submission o( Arabia, of J^pt, 
ind the most dirtimt nations ;^ and his son Gem- 
byses hed sud^tad Cyrenaica, «nd many coontriei 

Ahe^ the death of the latter prince, some Per- 
sian nobles, to the number of seven, having put to 
death one of the magi who had usurped the throne, 
issarsWed in order to settle the gover tm ie n t of this 
«dennve empire.^ Olhanes proposed to resttw 
liberty, and estaUish a gsneral democracy ; Megk'^ 
hyaus extolled the advantages of aristocracy; Da- 
ilas» son of Hystaspss, deelatvd himsjelf for th« 
oenstitation which had hitherto secured the happi^ 
ness and glory of the Pershms. The opinicm of the 

^ Jkpm tbe year 4M> ta about 444 before CbriBl. ^ Xen» 
Cjirpp. Uh. Jl» p. S 3 Mb. 9. p. S3Q. ' Herodst lib. 3. c. 7> 
IS/ ftc ' Id. lib. S. c. 80. 
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latter prevailed; and chance, to whidi it was 
agreed to submit the choice of a sovereigo, de- 
ciding; by his artifices, in his favour, he found him- 
self the undisturbed possessor of the most powerful 
empire in the world, and, after the example of -the 
fmcient monarchs of the Assyrians, assumed .the 
tide of the great king, and that of king of kings.* 

Advanced to this exalted station, he still knew 
respect, the laws, discern merit, receive counsel^ 
and acquire friends. Zopyrus, son of Megabyzusi 
was the friend whom he loved with the most tenr 
de^rne^* Some .pei^n having taken the liberty to 
pippose one day the following question to.Dariusi 
who held a pon^egrani^ in.his hand : ^.^ What^good 
isithere you would wish to multiply as oftan^aa that 
fruit contains seeds ?" ^^ Such friends as 2iOpyrus;^ 
replied the king without hesitation.* This answer 
threw Zopyrus into .one of those paroxysms of zeal 
which can be justified only by the sentiment that 
gives them birth.f 

• Darius had been besieging Babylon, whidihed 
revolted, during nineteen . months,^and was on the 
point of. abaqdoniqg his enterfH'ise, when Zopyrus 
a.ppeared in his presence, without ^nqse or ears, and 
with every part of his body mutilated and , covered 
with wounds. " What barbarous hand has re- 



* The year 521 before Christ *Flut. Apophth. t. ii. 
p. Its. t According to Herodotus, (1ib.4. c. IfiS.) Darius 
did not name Zofyrus, but Megabyzus, father of that young 
Persian. * Herodot. lib. 3. c. 151. 
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ikiced you to this pitiable condition ?" exclaimed 
ih^ king, tunning towards him. " It is my own 
act,"* replied Zopyrus. " I am going to Babylon, 
where my name and the rank I hold in your court 
aire well known : I will accuse you of having 
punished, by the most undeserved and odious cniel- 
tiesj the advice which I gave you to retife from be- 
fore the city. A body of troops will be intrusted 
to my command ; you will sacrifice some of yours^ 
and facilitate successes which will more and more 
gain me the confidence of the enemy ; I shall be 
able to make myself master of the gates, and Ba- 
bylon shall be yours!'* Darius was filled with 
grief and admiration. The project of Zopyrus 
succeeded. His fiiend loaded him with caresses 
and bounties : but often said ; I would have given 
a hundred Babylons to have saved Zopyrus fi^m 
so barbarous a treatment* 

From this sensibility, so amiable in an indivi^^ 
dual, so precious in a sovereign, resulted that 
clemency which the vanquished so often experi- 
enced on the part of this prince, and the gratitude 
with which he rewarded, with kingly munificence, 
the services that he had received as an individual.*" 
Hence originated likewise that moderation which 
shone forth in the m«st rigorous acts of his autho- 
rity. Before his time the revenues of the crown 
consisted only in the voluntary offerings of his sub- 

' Pluf. Apophth. 1. 11. p. 173. *■ Herodot. lib. X c. 140. 
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jd^f^sffisrings received by Cyrus witb the UjUder- 
Mpfi of a father; but exacted by Cambyses with the 
haughtiness of a master ;' and which in future the 
sovereign might have multiplied at his pleasure. 
Darius divided his kingdom into twenty govern- 
ments or satrapies, and submitted the quota of 
contributions which he proposed to draw from ^fk 
province to the examination of the persons placed 
over them. All these governors exclaimed ag^nst 
the scnallness of the tributes; but the kiq^ dii^ 
trustful of their counsel, reduced them to the half/ 

Jhe various parts of the admijaistration wei^ 
related by wise laws/ which maintained that 
harmony and peace among the PersAaas vi^cb 
support a state; and individuals found, in Iha 
security of their rights and posses^iousy the only 
equality they can possibly enjoy in a monarehy. 

Darius rendered his reigia illustrious by ui^l 
iostitutions, imd tarnished it by con(yuests« Bom 
widat military talents, idolized by bis troops,"* intp^ 
pjdiy courafepus in the time of action^ but cool fwd 
unruffled in the moment pf dapg^,*" he 4»)lidu«i 
almost as many nations as Cyrus himaelf/ 

]EIis forces, his victories, and that flattery which 
constantly waits on thrones, peisuaded him, that a 
word from him ought to compel the homage of 
nations ; and as he was as capable of executing as 

'Herodot. Itb. 3. 89. Tlut. Apophth. t. ii. p. 173. 
*Plat. de Legib. lib. a. t. iL p. 6M. -Id. ibid. " Plat. 
Apftpbth. i ii. p. 17«. • Id. ibid. 
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pi Umm$i% §OBtA projects^ he might defer, but 
totally abaodoiied them. 

As my subject led me to speak of the i 
resources be possessed to add Greece to the num* 
her of his conquests, it was necessary to premise 
"some features of his diaracter; for a sovereign is 
still more powerful by his personal qualititB than by 
bis power. 

The power of the Persian mcmarch wu afanost 
Unliimted. His empke» the extent of which in 
Certain places is about £1^164 stadia* from east to 
westi and aboat 7^S6t from north to south, may 
coattin in aup^rficies 1 15,6 J 8,000 square stadia ; :}: 
^Mtlttlst the surface Of Greece, consisting at the watt 
of 1,366,000 square stadia,^ forms but thie ll^tfa 
part of that of Persia. The latter oomprises a 
number of provinces situate under the haj^est di-» 
mate, fertilised by vast rivers, adorned by flourishing 
4¥ities, rich from the nature of the soii^^ the industry 
of the inhabitants, the activity of como»erce, and a 
pO{Malation faiioured at once by religion, the bnra, 
and irewitfds assigned to feioundity. 

Hie tuxes levied in mooey "^ a»punt6i t^ wam^ 
thing more than 1^560 Eubceic talents. U These 
were not mtended to de&ay the curr^it ^peaces ;f 

* 800 Frencli ka^ues of S500 toiscB each, f 300 leagues. 
X 165^900 S4|uare leagues. ( 1,953 ec|uare leagues. (Mafwu-' 
saripi note of M. (TJuviUe) ^Xen. de Exped. Cyr. lib. 5. 
p. 396. Arriav^ Hist^ Indie, p. 355. "^ He»odot. lifcu 9. c 95. 
I] About 90 jiiillioits.of liyi^s (or 3^750^000/. steriingV f Sae 
itoteV. at the end of the Toluine. 
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but converted into ingots/ and reserved for extra- 
ordinary occasions. The provinces . were called 
upon for the maintenance of the royal household, 
and the subsistence of the armies ;* some furnished 
com,*, others horses ;° Armenia alone was charged 
twith an annual supply of twenty thousand colts/ 
Other satrapies contributed flocks of cattle, wool^ 
ebony, elephants' teeth, and various kinds of pro- 
ductions/ 

* Troops dispersed over the provinces retained 
them in obedience, or secured them a^nst inva- 
sion.* Another army, composed of the best soldiers, 
watched over the personal safety of the prince : 
among them stood particularly distinguished a body 
of ten thousand meti, called the immortals, as their 
number was always intended to be complete :* no 
other corps dared to dispute with them either the 
honour of precedency or the reward of valour. 

Cyrus had introduced a discipline into the 
armies,^ which his first successors carefully main- 
tained. Every year the sovereign ordered a general 
review, and made himself exactly acquainted with 
the state of the troops near his person. Intelligent 
and faithful inspectors were sent to exercise the 
same functions at a distance. The officers who 

' Herodot. lib. S. c. 96. • Id. lib. I . c. 19f. * Id. lib. 3. 
C.91. " Id. ibid. c. 90. 'Strab. lib. 11. p. 530. ^ Hero- 
dot, ibid. c. 97. Strab. lib. 15. p. f 35. « Id. lib. 3. c. 90, 91. 
Xcn. Cyrop. lib. 8. p. «3d. * Id. lib. 7- c. 83. Diod. Sic. 
lib. 11. p. 7. Hesyc. et Suid. in A0av. ^ Xen. Cyrop. lib. 8. 
p. 225. 
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fulfilled their duty obtained rewards; and those 
who were found guilty of negligence were deprived 
of their command.'' 

The nation of the Persians, the first nation of 
the East, since it had produced Cyrus, consideretl 
valour as the most eminent of qualities/ and con^ 
sequently esteemed it in its enemies.* To brave 
the rigour of the seasons, to endure long and ardu-^ 
ous * marches, to cast the javelin, to i^wim torrents^ 
were iiifant sports with the Persians ; ^ to which, in 
a more advanced age, they added the chace, and 
other exercises conducive to bodily strength.* In 
peace they appeared with part of the arms usually 
borne in war ;^ and, not to lose the habit of riding 
on horseback, they scarcely ever went oh foot.* 
These manners insensibly became those of the 
whole empire. 

Thie principal strength of the Persian armies 
consists in their cavalry. Even in their flight they 
let fly their arrows, which arrest the impetuosity of 
the victor.'' Both hcH'se and horsemen are covered 
with brass and iron '} Media furnishes horses famous 
for their size, strength, and speed."* 

*= Xen. (Econ. p. 828. * Herodot. lib. 1. c. 136. • Id. 
lib. r. c. 181. ' Id. ibid. Strab. lib. 15. p. 733. » Xen.' 
Cyrop. lib. 1. p. 5. * Joseph. Antiq. lib. 18. t. i. p. 874. 
MflSrcellin. lib. S3, p. 363. ' Xen. Cyrop. lib. 4. p. lOJi ; lib. 
8. p. 941. ^ Xen. de Exped. Cyr. lib. 3. p. 306. - Plat, in 
Crass. 1. 1. p. 558. ' Brisson. de Reg. Pers. lib. 5. c. 33^ &c. 
- Herodot. lib. 3. c. 106. Id. lib. 7. c 40. Arrian. lib. «. 
c. 11. p. 77. Brisson. ibid, c, 99. 
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At the 1^ of twenty, every man is obliged to 
MToI his name in the militia ; he ceases to wetv^ at 
fifty.* At the first command of the Boveyd^^ cti 
who are appointed to make the campaign must, 
within a Umited time, repair to the place of rendez« 
▼ous. The laws in this respect are dreadfiilly severe. 
Unhappy fathers have sometimes requested, as A 
reward for their past services, to retain fhisir chil^ 
dren with them at home, as the support of their M 
age: I wiU dispense with their accompanying. fine. 
Implied the monarch, and immediately ordered then» 
to be put todeath,* 

The eastern kings never march on any ex^edi^* 
tion without being attended by prodigious armies. 
They think it essential to their dignity to show 
themselves on these occasions with all the pageantry 
of state. They imagine that victory is decided by 
die number of soldiers, and Aat, by coHtetang the 
greatest part of their forces about their person, Ai&y 
sAiaU prevent any disturt)ancesr that mi^t happea 
during their absence. But if these armies do not 
carry all before them, by the sudden terror they 
inspire, or by. the first shock of their «ltack, tfaqr 
are soon compelled to retire, either from the want 
of subsistence, or the discouragement of the troops; 
for which reason we often see the wars of Asia ter- 
mbate in a single campaign, and the &te of an 
empire depend on the issue of a battle. 

■•Strab. lib. 15. p. 7B4. • Herodot. Hb. 4. c. 84 j lib. T. 
c. 59. Senec. De Irll. lib. 3. e. 16" et 17. 
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Hie Idngsi of PerSM eaynf an absdute autlKMritj, 
Mcured by the respect of nations aceuMemed to 
^wemte them as living images of the di^ity.^ 
Their birtii is a day cf festivity;^ and at.thenr 
death, «mUematically to signify tiiat the work) has 
Iciit the ^nciple ^ li^t and laws, the sacred fite 
ia iMtinguished, and the tribunals of justice are fimW 
During their reign, individuals o(9fer no sacrifices, 
vaahxmt addressing their vows to Heaven for the 
sovweign as vnAl as for the nation. All, witbool 
eMi^ng the tribotay princes, the governors of 
pravitices, and the nobles residing at the porte (or 
gate),* eall themselves the skives of the king ; a 
term at this day expressive of ^treme servitude^ 
bat which, kt the days of Cyrus and Darius, waa 
ooly a; testimonial of loyal affisctioa and zeal. 

Until die re^ of the hitter of these princes, the- 
Penrians bad no motivses of diffisrence with tiiea«* 
tioos of the Grreeiaii oondnent. Scarcely did the 
court of Susa knew thttt such citibs as Lacedaemon 
or A^Aens eaisMd,.^ when Darius resdved to subJQ«- 
gale ifeose <ifstaiiic cauntrieB. Atosaa, the daaa^ter 
of Cyras, yfi^liam he had lately nwrried, gave him 
the firA idea of iMs expedition, which she had re* 

» Plut. in Themistocl. p. 125. < Plat, in Alcib. 1. 1. ii. 
p. 121. ' Diodor. Sicttl. lib. 17. p. 68a iStbb. Setm. 4f . 
p. 894. Briflson. de Reg. Pers. p. 54. * By ttiis ward wu 
sigaiaeil, in Feibia» the coiart ef tbe Mnjg;, or of the gavornor 
of a province. Xen. Cyrop. lib. 8. p. 201, 203, &c. Plut. in 
Ptlop. t i. p. 294. * Herodot. lib. 1. c. 153 ^ lib. 5. c. 73. 
et 105. 
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ceived from a Greek physician named Democedes, 
who had cured her of a dangerous disorder. De- 
mocedesy unable to procure his liberty by other 
meansj formed the project of an invasion of Greece, 
He persuaded the queen to approve his plan, and 
flattered himself, that by obtaining a comnusfsion, 
he should facilitate the means of vbiting Crbton^ 
his native country. 

Atossa, t^y^ing advantage of a moment in which 
Darius was expressing his affection for her, thus 
addressed him : ^^ It is time to signalize your/ acces- 
sion to the crown, by an enterprise which shall ac- 
quire you the esteem of your subjects.* The Persians 
must have a conqueror for their sovereign. Em- 
ploy their restless ardour against foreign nations, if 
you would not that they should direct it against 
yourself."* Darius replied, that he proposed to 
make war against the Scythians. " The Scythians," 
replied the queen, " will be an easy conquest when- 
ever you think proper. 1 wish you to turn your 
arms against Greece, and to bring me some women 
of Lacedsemon, of Argos, of Corinth, and of Athens, 
to wait my commands." From that moment Darius . 
suspended his project a^nst the Scythians, and^ 
sent Democedes with five Persians to bring him an 
exact description of the country of which he medi- 
tated the conquest. 

No sooner had Democedes quitted the domini- 

'Heiodot.lib.3. C.134. 
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ons of Darius, than he tied to Italy. The Persians, 
of whom he was to be the ; guide, suffered various 
misfortunes, and when they returned to Susk, the 
queen was cooled in the desire df haVing Greek 
slaves, and Darius was occupied with iifioi% impor- 
tant cares. ^4f 
. ^ The king, having reduced the city of '^Babylon 
to obedience, resolved to march against the tiktions 
jof Scythia,* who emramp with their flocki3 and hklfds 
between the Ister f and the Tanais, :|: oh the borders 
of the Euxine Sea. : 

He began his march iat the head of sevai hun- 
dred . thousand soldiers,* to impose servitude on a 
people who, to ruin his army, had only to draw, it 
into uncultivated and desert couinfaids. Darius 
persisted in following them, and rah over extensive 
solitudes as^ft victor. " And why fliest thou at my 
approach?" sent he one day to ask of the king of 
ike Scythians. ^' If thou art able to resist me, 
stop, and bravely £ght; i£ thou dar^t not, acknow- 
ledge thy inaBter." The king of the Scythians re- 
plied : " I neither flyj nor fear any man . It is our 
custom to wander quietly ov^ our vast domains, 
ditiring war, as well as in time of peace. We know 
no blessing btit liberty, and acknowledge no masters 
but the gods. If thou wouldst prove our valdur, 
follow us, and come and insult the tombs of our 
ancestors."* 

* The year 508 before Christ, f The Danube. t "^^^ 
Don. • jFustin, Ub. «. c. 5. * Herodot. lib. 4. c. 1«7. 
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In tbe mean time the army was eaSeAled by 
aicknessy the want of ^provisions, and the difficolty 
of the marches. It became necessary to resolve on 
regaining the bridge which Darius had thrown over 
tbe Ister, the guard of which he had entrusted to 
the Greeks of Ionia, with a permission to retire 
home, if they did not see him return within two 
montttt/ When this time had expired, several 
bodies of Scythians appeared more than otice on 
the banks of the river :' at first they employed en« 
treaties, and afterwards had recourse to menace^ 
to induce tiie officers of the fleet to carry it back to 
Ionia. Miltiades the Athenian stron^y recom- 
mended this measure ; but Histiieus of Miletus, re- 
presenting^ to the other chiefs, that, appointed as 
tb^ had hem by Darius, governors of the different 
dties of Ionia, they would be reduced to the coa^ 
di^on of simple individuals were thi^ to suffer tbe 
king to perish; they promised the Scythians tt> 
break down tbe bridge, but determined to remain. 
This determination saved Darius and his army. 
. The disgrace of the Scythian expedition wa^ 
aoon effiaiced by an important conquest. The king 
oU^^ the natbns inhabiting the banks of <iie 
Indus to acknowledge themselves hisisubjects ; md 
that river became the lunits of Ins empire on the 
east. 

' Herodot. lib. 4.^c. 98. • Id. ibid. c. 133. •«. jbid. 
Kep in Miltiad. c. 3. * Herodot lib. 4. c. 44, 
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On iiie w^st it wae» bounded by a series of 
Greek colonies settled on . the coasts of the iSgeaa 
Sea. There stood Epbesus, Mitetus, Smyrna, and 
several flourishing cities^ associated in different com 
federations. These are separated .from the ooi^* 
nent of Greece by &e sea, and a number of islands, 
some of which were sub^t to the Athenians, aod 
others independent. The Grecitfi cities of Ask 
aspired to shake off the Persian yoke; while the 
inhabitants of the islands, and.of Gceece properly 
so called, dreaded the vicinity of a power which 
menaced the natkms witib general servitude. 

These fears wem gitetly increased when th^ 
saw Darius, at his return from .Scythia^ lelav^e.aii 
army of eighty thousand . men in Thrace, .which 
subjected that kingdom,^ obliged the king of Ma^ 
cedonia to do homage to Darius for bb crown,' 
ftnd took possessicxn of the isles of LemAos and 
Imbros/ . > 

Still more were tliey alarmed when they saw ,the 
Persians make an attempt upon the isle of Naxos, 
and threaten the idand of Euboea, contiguous to 
Atticat.^ The citkss of Icniia now resolved to em 
deavour the recovery of their ancient liberty, ex* 
pelled their governors,' burnt the cify of Sardes^ the 
capital of the ancient kingdom of Lydia,^ and drew 
the people of Caria and the isle of Cyprus into the 



' Herodot lib. 5. c. 2. ' Id. ibid. c. 18. * Id. ibid. c. 36. 
r Id. ibid. c. 31. > Id. ibid. q. 37. ^ Id. ibid. e. IM. 
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league they formed against Darius.^ This revolt * 
was in fact the seed of those wars which were on 
the point of affecting the utter destruction of all the 
powers of Greece, and which, one hundred and fifty 
years after, overthrew the Persian empire. 

The LacedsBmonians refused to accede to the 
league ; the Athenians, without openly declaring 
themsMves, determined to favour it. The king of 
Persia no longer dissembled his desire to extend 
tlie boundaries of his empire oh their side. ' They 
owed to the greatest' part of the cities which had 
riecently withdrawn themselves from their obedience 
to him, the assistance due from a mother-country to 
her colonies : they had long complained of the pro- 
tection . granted by the Persians to Hippias, son of 
Pisistratus, whom they bad banished for his tyranny. 
Artapherhes, the brother of Darius, and satrap df 
Lydia, had declared to them, that the only method 
of providing for their safety was to recal Hippias ;*" 
and they knew that the latter, since his arrival at 
the court of Susa, fomented in the mind of Darius 
those prejudices which were continually instilled 
into him against the nations of Greece, and'in par- 
ticular against the Athenians.^ Actuated by these 
motives, the Athenians sent troops into Ionia, 
which, assisted in the taking of Sardes. Tlieir ex. 
ample was followed by the Eretrians of Euboea. 



* Hcrodot. lib. 5. c. 103. * About the year 504 before 
Chrirt, ' ^^ Hcrodot. Bb. 6. c. 96, • Id: ibid. c. 96. 
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» The principal audior of the insurrection in Ionia, 
was that HisUseus of Miletus, who, in the Scythian 
expedition, had persisted in guarding the bridge 
over the Ister-^-an important s^vice which Darius 
never forgot, but remembered even afier he had re- 
warded it. 

But Histieus, considering himself as an exile 
at the court of Susa, and impatient to revisit his ' 
country, secretly excited the troubles of loniai and 
made use of them to obtain permission to return 
into that province, where he was soon after taken 
in arms. The generals lost no time in putting him 
to death, knowing, as they did, the generosity of 
their master ; and in fact that prince, less irritated 
at his treachery than impressed with a sense of the 
obligations he owed to him, honoured his memoiy 
by funeral obsequies, and severely censured hiS' 
generals for their hasty senta[ice.'* 

About the same time some Phoenician vessels 
having taken an Athenian galley, found in it Me- 
tilDchus, son of that Miltiades who had advised the 
breaking of the bridge over the Ister, by which 
Darius would have been abandoned to the fury of 
^ Scythians: they sent him to the king, who re- 
ceived him with distinction, and engaged him by 
his bounties to take up his residence in Persia.^ 

Not that Darius was insensible to the revolt of 
the Icmians and the conduct of the Athenians. On 

" Hsiodot lib. 6. c. Sfo. * Id. ibid. c. 41. 
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bong infonned of the barning of Swdes, he vowed 
to take exai]|)lary vengeance on the latter people ; 
and charged one of his officers daily to remind him 
of the ixijury he had receivefd from 4hem;* bulrit 
, was &nBt necessary to conclude the waf eieitcd ^ 
against him by the former. It continued ^ring 
several years, and ended gi^eady to the advantage 
oi the Persians. Ionia was again reduced to^ 
obedience, and several islands iof the JEgean Sea, < 
and all the cities of tlie Hellespcml^ submit^ to 
theking.^ 

Mardonius, the son-in-law of £>arius, immedi^: 
ately departed at the head of a powerful army, ahd^ 
having completely re^-eatablished tranquillify in. 
Ionia, repaired into Macedonia, and there^ wh^ 
ther antidpating the orders of Darius, or merely 
(^ying them, he en^arked his troops. His pre* 
text was to punish the A&enians and Eretrians ; 
Ms real object to render aU Greece tributary :*^ but 
a violent tempest liavuig dashed part (tf his vessels 
and soldiers on the rocks of Mount Atbos, be re>- 
turned to Macedonia, and sooq alter to Susa. 

Tbisidisaster was sot such iasr ta divert Ae ^rm 
then impending ovec Greece. Darius, previous to 
prooeeding tQ an open rupture, sent heralds to the 
different countries he had deteranned to mvade, to 

demand, in liis name, earth and watet^^ttrrivhi^h is 

. ' ' • • I • ■ ''if • ' » 

* Herodot. lib. 5. c. 105. p Id. lib. 6. c. 31 el 55. ^ Id. 
ibid. c. 44. ' Id, ibid. c. 48. 
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tfat fei^idary employed by the Pi^nians to exaci 
the homs^ of nations. The greater part of the 
islands and states of the continent submitted withotft 
heftitafion : the Athenians and Lacedienionians not 
only refused) but» by a manifest violation of the lai¥S 
of fiatbns, threw die ambassadcurs of the king into 
a deep dthigeon/ The former carried their indig- 
na^n stiU furdier : they condemned the interpreter 
to die^ who had sullied the Greek language, by e&- 
phining ^e orders of a barbarian.^ 

On this intelligence, Barius gave the command 
of his forces to a Mede named Datis, who had 
more experience than Mardonius, ordering him to 
destroy the cities of Athens imd Eretria, and to bring 
him the inhabitants bound in chains/ 
' '- The army presently assembled in a plain of 
Giiicia ; whence it was transported by six hundred 
vessels' into the island of Eubosa. The city of 
£i«tria, after a vigorous defence of six days, was 
taken by the treachery of some citizens who had 
influence over ^die people.* The temples were de^ 
mdished ; the inhabitants loaded with chains ; and 
die fleet immediately making a descent upon the 
eeast of Atdca, landed, near the villqge of Mara- 
iblm/ about one hundred and forty stadia* from 
Ajftens, a hundred thousand infimtry, and ten thou- 
^md cavalry :' they encamped in a plain terminated 

* Herodot lib. 7. c 39. ^ Plut. in Them. p. 1 14. Aristid. 
P«Midi.Orat.t.i.p.ail. " Hcrodol. lib. 6. c. 94 *Id. 
ibid. c. 101. * Nearly six leagues. ' Nep. in Afiltiad^ c. 5. 



toward the eost jby the s», ahpt iaby w^miamB on 
^v^ry si^, and about two hundeied stadia in cir- 
ctmtference.* ■ > ' 

r - la the mean time Atbeos was in the utmoftt 
omstemation apd dismay.' SJbe had imi^ored ttie 
as^taDce of the <cMtber states. of Gfeece*: but somi^^^ 
had suhoaitted iQ J)ifuriusy and others treaibl^:4t 
the very n^i^e p^^the Medes or . Persiaiis/ TJie. 
Lacedasmontans. alpn^ pn^nised troops, buty^Qiis 
obstacles did not. allow. them inunediately to form 
a junction with those, of Athens*^ ( 

( Tills city, tbeilefore, cQuld oialy jely on its»dkwn» 
3lrQ^gth« And how could. she» with a few soldi(e«9 
h^iatily leviied^ctore: tq j^t a power, iwhich^ in. Jim 
space of half a:(^ntui7^ hftd ovei^rai^a^the gisat^ 
Empires of the world? Thpugh by thesac^eeii^ 
\^^ iiiP^t Ulystrious citizens, and her bravest warrioi^ 
j^be Bh^uld obt^the^onQurpf disputing, for scnne 
im^y tbA> y^c/bc^s' would ^he .not. so&n see adrinij^ 
.|iiote< forjnjidftbte than the fir^t issue from the Asia* 
tip^ cm^% m4^ fr^m the heart of Persia ? .The Oreeks 
hjg^vejrritated Darius, and, by adding^insidt td their 
offepie§);haii^JleftJxi]^ no choioe but y3eingQance,.'d]3- 
honour, i>r a patdpn* ; Woidd tbehoipagehe requinas 
in.yplve. an , hcuniliating oie^itudei!^ .DO' not i the 
Gre<9an cronies estitbUsbed in his : stales cetaiti 



* About seren leagues and a half. ' Plat, de Leg. lib. 3* 
t. ii. p. 698. »Hert>dot lib. 6. c. 119. ^ Id; ibid^c. 106. 
Platdel4ig.lib.3. t. ia.p. 698. Flut.'de Maliga. H^arodol. 
t,ii.p.861. 
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their laws, ibeir reli^ous worship, and their posses- 
sions? Has he not after their revolt obliged ihem/ 
by the wisest regulations, to unite, among them- 
selves; and to be happy in despite of their disseh* 

« ^ * r 

sions ? • ^d has not M ardonius himself recently 
established tbe democracy in^ the cities of Ionia? 
' These reflections,* which induced the nations 
of Greece in general to declare in favbur of the 
Per^ans, were counterbalanced, in the minds of 
the Athenians, by not less weighty apprehen- 
sions. The general of Darius with one hand 
held out the fetters with which he had orders to 
mchain them,^ and with the other presented them 
tteit Hippias, whose' solicitiitions and intrigues had 
at length cdiiducted the Persians into the pllans of 
Marathon/ They must resolve therefore to sub- 
mit to the wretched indignity of being dragged like 
tfle slaves to the feet of Darius, or to the still more 
di^eadfiil &te of again groanirijg under the cruel^es 
of^a tyrant breatinng notlnng^but vengeance. In 
this alternative scarcely did they deliberate, but 
^solved to perish at least m arms. 

/ Happily at this time there appeared three men, 
destined to give new energy to the state. These 
were Militiades, Aristides, and Themistoeles. 'fheir 
characters will best disply themselves in the narra- 
tive of their actions. Miltiades had long car- 
ried on war in Thrace, where he had acquired a 

* Herodot. lib. 6. c. 4$ et 43. * Plat, de Leg. lib. 3. t. il. 
p. 698. * Herodot. lib. 6. c. lOS. 
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spdradid xiqmtatioii ; Aiiytidea, and 
^QMDgpr than Miltiades, bad from their infimcy ma^ 
nifestod a rivalry which would have been the nun of 
the state/ had they not s^ficed it, pa all emergi^t 
ooeaaions, to the public welfare. A sii^^l^ sibc^iu^ 
is sufficient to paint AHstides ; hQ was the umt 
just and most virtuous pf th^ Athenians ; but many 
are necessary to describe the talents, the r^sourees, 
wd the views of Thenjistocles; He loved his coudtryy. 
bqt be loved glory still more than hi^ cspt^M^^ 

The ei^ample and laratiipisi of th^ie thr^ U« 
Ipstpous citi^ns, kindled the flwi^ of t]^e i^l4«st 
h^oism in the minds of the Ath^nicHns. Levies r 
were immediately madp, £aQh pf tlie t^ tribes 
furnished a ihpasand £^t soldiers, with a eeioh 
mander at their head. To cppipl«te this^ numtei*^ 
it was necessary to enrol the slavc^.^ No sooner 
were the troops assfimbled» than tbciy marched wft 
pf the city into the ]^lj|io pf Maral^ii, whalt ^ 
inhabitants ci PlutilMi itt Bfpotiit lent tinsm a r^iOh' 
^Df emppt of a thpQsaqd infimlry.^ 

Scarcely werp the two «rat}ps''|ti f^t gi eiMh 
0^1^ thaii MiltiadP9 proppapd to attack theen^my.' 
Aristides aud several of the ppmmanders wannly 
supported this iQeftsfure : hvt t^ r^t, teirUied at 
the e^ciDssiv^ di^prppprtipn pf the armies^ werp 
desirous of waiting for the sueeours from LacedsB^ 

' Plut. in Aristid. page 319. ' Pausan. lib. l.paff^ 79. 
^ Heiactot. lib. p. p. loa Justin, libt 9. o^. 9. Id. ibid, 
c. 109. Plut. in Aristid. p. S^l* 
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mon. Opinions biding divided, they had recouri^ 
to that of this pole-^niarch, or chief of the militia, 
who is consulted on such occasions, to put an- end 
to the equality of sufirages. Miltiades addressed 
him with the ardour of a man deeply impressed 
with the importance of present circumstances: 
" Athens," said he, " is on the point of experienc- 
ing the greatest of vicissitudes. Ready to become 
the £rst power of Greece, or the theatre of the 
tyranny and fury of Hippias, from you alone, CqI- 
limachus, she now awaits her destiny. If we suffer 
the ardour pf the troops to eool, they will shamefully 
bow beneath the Persian yoke ; but if we lead them 
on tQ b^jtle, the gods and victory will favour us* 
A wQrd from your mouth must now precipitate your 
country into slavery, or preserve her liberty." 

Callimacbus gave his suffrage, and the battle 
was resolved. To ensure success, Aristides, and^ 
the other generals after his example, yielded to 
Miltiades the honour of the command, which be- 
long^ to them in rotation: bqt, to secure them 
from all chance of blame> he preferred waiting fQr 
the day which of right plac^ lura at the he^d of 
the army.^ 

When that day 'Arrived, Miltiades drew up his 
troops at the fix)t of a mountain,* on a spot of 
ground scattpred over with tre^, where the Persian 
Cjavjtlry could not act. The Platasans were placed 
on the left wing; Callimachus commanded the 

' » * • * 

•^ Herpdotlib, 6, p. 110. f lut. in Arietid, p. 3«I. ^ See 
the plan t>f tj)p battle of ]^ara(hfn, 
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right; Aristides and Thetnistocles were in the 
centre of the battle/ and Miltiades ev^ where. 
An interval of eight stadia* separated tbe-Grecian 
anny from that of the Persians.* 

At the first signal, the Greeks advanced over 
tb\s space running. The Persians^ astonished at a 
mode of attack so novel to both nations, for a 
moment remained motionless ; but to the impetuous 
fury of the enemy^ they soon opposed a fiiry more 
sedate and not less formidabte. After an bbstmate 
conflict of some hours^i^ictory be^in to declace her* 
self in the two wings of the Grecian army. The 
right dispersed the enemy in the plain, while the 
left drove them back on a morass that had the ap* 
pearance of a meadow, in which they stuck fast and 
were lost."^ Both these bodies of troops now flew to 
the succour of Aristides and Themistocles, ready to 
^ve way before the flower of the Persian troops, 
placed by Datis in the centre of his battle. From 
this moment the rout became general. The Persians, 
repulsed on all sides, found their only asylum in the 
fleet which had approached the shore. The con- 
querors pursued them with fire and sword, and took, 
burnt or sunk, the greater part of their vessels : the 
rest escaped by dint of rowing.* 

The Persian army lost about six thousand four 
hundred men ; that of the Athenians one hundred 
and ninety-two heroes,' — ^for not a man was there 

■ Herodot. lib. 6. c. 110. Nep. in MiHiad. c.6. * Nearly 
a mile. -Herodot. ibid. c. 119;' • nuwo. Uh. 1. e. M. 
p. 80. * Herodot. ibid. e. 111^. Juatia.&b.f.e.9. 
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bat marited that title on this occasion. Miltiades 
wa& wounded. Hippias was left dead on the field, 
as were :Stesileas and CaUimachus; two of tte 
Athenian generals.'^ 

Scarcely was the battle over, when a soldier, 
exhausted :with fatigue, forms the project of car- 
tyibg thefirst'Uews of so signal a succesi^ to tbe 
majgistrates of Athens; and without quitting his 
arms, he runs, flies, arrives, announce the victory^ 
and fells dead at their feet^ 
-' I iThis yictdry nevertheless would have proved 
fatal] to the Greeks, but for the activity of Miltiades. 
J>alas, in hb retneat, had conceived the hope of 
fUBpiising* Athens, which he imagined to be with- 
oittt defence, and his fleet had alfeady dojiUed the 
promontory of Sunium. No sooner was MiltiadcS 
infomied of tUs, than he began his march, arrived 
the. same. day under the walls >of the city, by his 
presence disconeertied the ' projects of the enemy, 
and obliged tiiem to retire to tiie coasts of Asia/ 

The battle was fou^t^ on the 6th of Boedro- 
mion, in the third year of the seventy-second 
Olympiad.* The next day two thousand Spartans 
arrived. In three days and ni^ts"" they had marched 
twdve hundred stadia,t Though informed of the 



.. r 



'Hfrodot lib. 6. c. 117. ^ Id. ibid. c. 114. ' FM. de 
Glor. Athen. t. ii. p. 347* ' Herodot. ibid. c. 1 16. ' Corsin* 
l^last. Att. t. iii. p. 149. * The 129th of September, iathe 
yeaj: 490 before. Christ. " l90cr. Faneg^ t. i. p. 163. . Flat, 
de Leg. lib. %. t. li. p. 698. . f About 46 leagues and a half. 
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d^<^ of the Pet^scnS; Aey continued ih^ march to 
Marathon ; nor did they enviously shun to behoM 
those fields where a rival nation had «gnalized itself 
by so heroic an action. There they beheld the tents of 
file Pi^siaii& still standing, the pkdn strewed over 
ulrith dead, and covered with costly spoils : there th^ 
feund AHsttdes, ^ho with his tiibe was guarding 
tl)e ^soners and booty, and did not retire until diey 
htid bestowed jus^ applause on the victors/ 

The Athenians neglected nothing to etenuM 
the memory of those ivho fell in the battle. Ho- 
ifdurabl# fuiierab were bestowed on them ; th^ 
fiainl^ iveve engrave on half columns ^cted x^h 
the plain of Maralhcin. These monuments, not ei^ 
citing those of the generals Callimachus atad 
Stesileus, are in a style of the greatest simplieky/ 
In the interval between them were erected trophies 
btSaring the arms oftiie Persians^ An artist of 
efMi^eince bad painted all the circumstances of t^ 
balde, in one of the' most frequei^;ed porticoes oS 
tbe^ city : Miltiades was there reprei^nted at the 
head of the generals, and in the act of exhorting the 
trdops to fight for their country/ 

Darius received the news of the defeat of his 
army witii indignation ; and everjr one trembledfot 
the &te of the Eretrians, whom Datis was con- 
ducting' to his feet. But no sooner did he behold 



' Herodot. lib. 6, c. 120. Plut. in Aristid. t. i. p. 321. 
Id. de Malign. Herodot. t. ii. p. 661. 'Fausan.lib. 1. 
c, S2. p. 79. ■ Nep. in Milt. c. 6, 
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tbtfiBtthaa pity superseded every other fieirtiaieDtin 
his heart :*' he disinbuted lands among^thiNn at some 
disttoee from Susa; and to avenge himself of the 
Greeks itt a manner more noble and more worthy of 
himself^ immediately orderod fitesh levies^ and made 
immense {^repacatians. . . . 

; The Athenians theituwlvea were.not Jong be- 
fine, they revenged his (fisgraee on .th^r. general. 
They had raised Miltiades so.high that he b^an to 
beibe. ojb^ct of .their fear« Jealousy su^sted, that^ 
during hiacofwiaad in Thrace^ he had exercised all 
the rights of sovereignty ;^ that, formidable as he 
was to foreign hatioQs» and idolized by the Athenian 
people, }t was time to keep a vigilant eye qn his 
virtues as well as his glory. The ill success of an 
expeditioii which lie h^ underiaken agabst the Isle 
of Parosy furnished a new pretext to the hatred, of 
his enenaies* He ivas accused of sufiering himsdf 
t0:be comaptaed by Persiaa money, and, nolwilih> 
standing thexjaoUcitatioos aaad remonstrances of the 
tnosat virtuous citixsns, was condemned to be thrown 
into the dungeon in w^sidr mdefactory are left to 
pedsh/ The magistracy opposing the execution of 
this infamous deeiw^ his punishment was comf- 
muted into a fitie of fifty talents;* and as he was 
unable to pay this sum^ Athens saw the vanqinsher 



• Herodot. lib. 6. c. X 19. ^ Nep. in M Ut. e. 8. * Plat, 
in Gorg. t.. 11. p. 516. * 970,000 liyres (11,950/.). 
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of Darius expire in chains of the wounds be had 

received in the service of the state/ 

> These dreadful eicatuples of injustice and in-^ 
gratitude on the part of a sovereign or a nation:dis- 
couraged neither ambition nor virtue. They are 
shoals in the track of honour/like rocks in the midst 
of the ocean. Themistocles and Aristides assumed 
over . die Athenians that superiority which the one 
merited by the diversity of his talents, and the other 
by 'the uniformity of a conduct wholly devoted- to 
the public good. The former, tormented night and 
day by tlie recollection of the trophies of MilttadeSy* 
was continually flattermg by new decrees die pride 
of a people intoxicated with their victory ; the lat- 
ter' employed himself only in maintaining die laws 
and manners, to which they were indebted for it 
These two men, diametrically opposite in their 
principles and projects, so filled the plape of as- 
sembly with their dissenacms, that Aristides, after 
having one day, contrary to all reason,' gained an 
advantage ovfer his adversary, could not refrain from 
saying, that the republic' must be rained if both 
Themistocles and himself were not tiirdwn into a 
dungeon.^ 

Talents and intrigue at length triumphed over 
virtue. As Aristides offered himself as the arbi- 
trator of the differences between individuals, the 

* Herodot. lib. 6. c. 186. Nep. in Milt. c. 7. * Plat, in 
Themist. t. i. p. 1 13. ' Pint, in Amtid. t. p. 390. 
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i-eputatiod of his justice; caused the tribunals to be 
almost deserted. The faction of Themistocles ac- 
cused him of erecting in his own person a sovereign 
power the more dangerous, as it was founded on 
.the love of the people^ and called for the punish- 
xj^ent of exile. The tribes assembled, and were to 
give their suffrages in writing. Aristided was present 
while they voted ; when an obscure ditizen ^ seated 
beside him, desired him to write the name of the 
accused on a small shell, which he presented for 
that purpose. " Has he done you any injury?" 
said Aristides. "No," answered this stranger, " but 
I' am disgusted with heanng him every where filled 
the Just.'' Aristides wrote his name, was con- 
demned^ and departed from the city, offet'ing up 
prayers for the prosperity of his countryi* 

His banishment took place shortly after the 
death of Darius. That prince at once menaced 
Greece which had refused to submit to the Persian 
yoke, and Egypt which had shaken it offi** His son 
Xerxes was heir to his throne** without inheriting 
any of his great qualities. Educated in a high 
opinion of his power, just and beneficent by sallies, 
unjust and cruel from weakness, almost always in- 
capable of bearing with moderation either success 
or the reverse of fortune, the only distinctive fea- 



'PlutTki Arist. t. i. p. 322. Nep. in Aristid. cap. I. 
^ Herodot^ lib. f, cap. 1. * The year 485 before Cbritt. 
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tures that ecmstantly marked his ehBractev v/et^ 
^ctreme violence' and excessive pusillanimity. 

After punishing the Egyptians for their revolt^ 
and foolishly aggravating the weight of their chains,*" 
he would perhaps have peaceably enjoyed his v^i* 
geance, but for one of those base courtiers who 
sacrifice, ivithout remorse, the blood of thoasands to 
their own private interests. Mardonius, whom the 
honour of espousing the sister of his master^ had 
inspired * with the most extravagant pretensions^ 
wished to command armies to efface the dishonour 
which he had suffered in his former expedition, and 
bring Greece under subjection, that he might be- 
come its governor, and indulge his love of rapine. 
He easily persuaded Xerxes to undertake tl^ uniting 
of that country and the rest of Europe to the empire 
of the Persians,"" War was determined on, and all 
Asia thrown into commotion. 

To the pi'odigious preparations made by Darius, 
were added others still more tremendous. Four 
years'* were employed in levying troops, forming 
magazines on the road the army was to pass, con- 
veying to the sea-coasis warlike stores and pro- 
visions, and building galleys and transport-vessels 
in all the ports. 

At length the king departed from Susa, per- 

' Plat, de Leg. lib. 3. t. ii. p. 698. ^ Hq^dot. lib. 7. 

cap. 7- ' Id. lib. 6. cap. 43. " Id. Ub. 7* cap. 5. Diod. 
Sicvl. lib. 1 1 . p. 1. "Id. ibid. cap. 20. 
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Buaded that he was about to e:8^end the limits of his 
empire, even to those climes where the sun finishes 
his course/ No sooner had he reached Sardes in 
Lydia, than he sent heralds through all Greece, ex- 
cept to the Lacedaemonians and Athenians* Their 
commission was to receiiwe the homage of the 
islands and the nations of the continent, many of 
which sabmitted to the Persians.^ 

In the spring of the fourth year of the 74tb Olym- 
piad,* Xerxes repaired to the shores of the Helle- 
spont^ with the most numerous army that ever had 
laid waste the earth «^ He wished there to contem^ 
plate at one view the spectacle of his power ; and 
from a lofty tibrone beheld the sea covered with his 
ships, and the land overspread with his army/ 

The coast of Asia at this place is separated 
from that of Europe* only by an arm of the sea, 
seven stadia in breadth.f Two bridges of boats, se^ 
cured by anchors, joined the opposite shores* Th^ 
building of these had been at first entrustc$d to some 
Egyptians and Phoenicians. A violent tempest 
having destroyed their work, Xerxes ordered the 
heads of the workmen to be struck off; and treating 
the sea as a revolted slave, ccHumanded it to be 
scourged, marked with a hot iron, and a pair of 



* Herod, lib. 7. cap. 8. «» Id. ibid. cap. 32. Diod. Sic. 
lib. 11. p. 9. * The year 480 before Christ. « Herodot. * 
lib. 7. cap. 20. ' Id. ibid. cap. 44. • Id. ibid. cap. 34. 

.Sischyl. in Pcrs. v. 747. t See note Vl. at the end of the 
volume. 
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fetters to be thrown into it:* yet was this prince 
foUowed by several, millions, of men I 

His troops employed seven days and ni^ts iii 
passing the strait ;"" his baggage a whole mcmth/ 
Thence taking his course by Thrace> and coasting 
along the sea,"^ he arrived in the plain of Doriscus, 
watered by the Hebrus ; a convenient situation, not 
only to afford repose and refreshments to his soU 
diers, but to facilitate the mustering and review of 
the army. 

This was found to consist of seventeen hipdred 
thousand foot, and eighty thousand horse.' Twenty 
thousand Arabs and Libyans conducted the camels 
and the waggons. Xerxes, mounted on a car, pas- 
sed through all the ranks. He next went on board 
the fleet, which had approached the shore, and was 
composed of twelve hundred and seven galleys with 
three benches of oars.* Each of them would con^ 
tain two hundred men, and the whole together two 
hundred and forty-one thousand four hundred men. 
They .were accompanied by three thousand trans- 
port-vessels, in which it may be presumed there 
were two hundred and forty thousand more. 

Such were the forces which he had brought 
from Asia; and these were soon augmented, by 
three hundred thousand fighting men from Thrace, 

' Herodot. ibid« cap. 35. " Id. ibid. cap. 56. ' Id. 
lib. 8. cap. 51. ^ Id. lib. 7. cap. 59. * Herodot. lib. 7. 
c^>. $0 et 87. * Id. ibid. cap. 100 et 184. Isocr. Pane^. 
t. i. p« 165. 
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Mftcedohia^ PaBonia, and other European countries 
which had submitted to the Persian power. The 
neighbouring islaiids furnished upwards of a hun* 
dred and twenty galleys; containhig twenty-four 
thousand men.*" If to this immense multitude we 
iidd an almost equal number of necessary or useless 
hands, who followed the army, we shall find that 
five millions of tnen* had been torn from their na- 
tave homes, and were preparing to destroy whole 
nations, to gratify the ambition of an mdividual 
named Mardonius. 

After the review of the army and the fleet, 
Xerxes sent for king Demaratus, who, having been 
eiciled some years before from Laceds&mon, had 
found an asylum at the court of Susa. 

'' Do you ima^ne," said he, ^^ Aat thie Greeks 
will dare to resist my forces ?*^ Demaratus having 
obtained permission to speak the truth, replied : 
** The Greeks are to be feared because they are 
poor and virtuous. Without pronouncing the eulo- > 
gium of the other states, I shall only speak to you 
of the Lacedaemonians. They will scorn the idea 
of slavery. Though all the rest of Greece should 
Submit to your arms, they will but be the more 
ardent in defence of their liberty. Inquire not the 
number of their troops ; were they but a single 
thousand, nay, were they still fewer, they would 
present themselves to the combat !" 

* Hcrodot. lib. 7* c. 185. * Isocr. Panath. t. ii. p. 305. 
*Herodot.lib.r. c. 101. 
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The Persian king, at hearing this, laughed 
aloud ; and, after comparing his forces with tibose 
of the Lacedaemonians, " Do you Hot see,'' added 
he, '' that the greatest part of my soldiers would 
take to flight, were they not retained by meaaces 
and blows ? As a similar dread cannot operate on 
those Spartans, who are represented to us as so 
free and independent, it is evident that they will 
never unnecessarily brave certain death : and what 
is there to constrain them to it ?" — *^ The law," re^ 
plied Demaratus; ^'that law, which has moi^ 
power over them than you have over your subjects ; 
that law, which saith to them, Behold your . ency; 
mies; the question isr not to number thesn; you 
must conquer or die."* 

At these words the laughter of Xa'xes re- 
doubled. He gave his orders, and the army be^ui 
its march, divided into three bodks, one of which 
followed the sea-shore, while the two others pro* 
ceeded, at stated distances, through the interior 
part of the country/ The measures that had been 
adopted procured them certain means of subsis^ 
tence. Three thousand vessels lad^n with prOvi* 
sions sailed along tib&. coast, regulating their boo- 
tions by those of the army. The Egyptians alid 
Phoenicians had previously stored many <rf ' Ihe 
maritime towns of Thrace and Macedonia;^ aad 
the Persians, at every station, were fed and pro- 

« Herodot. lib. 7. 1. 104. ' Id. ibid. c. \%\. ' Id. ibid. c. 36 
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vided with every thing by the inhabitants of the 
adjacent countries, who, long apprised of their 
arrival, were prepared for their reception.** 

Whilst the army was pursuing its way towards 
Thessaly, ravag^x^ the country; cotisuoaingi in a 
sin^tsi day^ tbe harvests of whole years; and 
dtag^g to the combat the nations it had reduced 
to indigience ; the fleet of Xerxes crossed, instead 
of doubling, Mount Athos. 

This mountain ext^ads itself in a peninsula 
annexed to the continent only by an isthmus of 
tw^ve istadia in br^ulth.^ The Persian fleet had 
^iperiencedj «ome years before, the danger of this 
c<»istt' They might ^ow have ccmv^ed the fleet 
over the isthmus by the labow of men : but Xerxas> 
had ordered it to be cut througjbi, and a number of 
worikin<^n were \oiag employed in digging a canal ia 
which two galleys might sail abreast.^ Xerxes be* 
h^ tlieir success, and imagined that, after throw- 
ing a bridge over the sea, and opening a passage 
through mountains, nothing could withstand his 
power. 

The fears which had agitated Greece for many 
years were now approaching the catastrophe. Ever 
since the battle of Marathon, the newjs brought 
from Asia announced nothing but projects of ven- 
geance on the part of the great king,^ smd that the 

^ Herodot. lib. 7. c. 118 et 119. * About half a league. 
Herodot. lib. 6. c. 44. ^ Id. Is^. 7. c ^ et 34. > Plat* 
de Leg. lib. 3. t. ii. p. 698. 
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preparations suspended by the death ot Dariut 
were resumed with greater vigour by his son 
Xerxes. ' 

Whilst the latter monarch was busily employed 
in these, two Spartans suddenly made their appear-* 
ance at the court of Susa, and were admitted to an. 
audience of the king, but constantly refused to 
prostrate themselves before him in the manner of 
the eastern nations, ^* King of the Medes/' said 
they, " the Lacedaemonians put to death, some 
years ago, the ambassadors of Darius. They owe 
a satisfaction to Persia : we come to offer you oar 
beads." These two Spartans, named Sperthias 
and Bulis, learning that the gods, irritated at the 
murder of the Persiain ambassc^Iors, rejected the 
sacrifices of the Lacedaemonians, had devoted them-^ 
selves for the salvation of their country." Xerxes> 
surprised at their firmness, astonished them no less 
by his answer : " Go, say to Lacedaamon," replied 
he, ^' that if she be capable of violating the law, of 
nations, I am incapable of following her example ; 
nor will I expiate, by taking away your lives, the. 
crime with which she has polluted herself." 

Some time after, Xerxes bein^ at Sardes, three ; 
Athenian spies were discovered, who had found, 
means to gain admission into the Persian army*^ 
The king, far ^om ciondemning th^m. to die, orr 
dered that they should be permitted to take, at 

• ""Herodot. Bb. 7. c. IM. Plat. Apophth. Lacon, t H, 
p.SS5. 
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Aeir leisure, an exact account of his forces/ flat- 
tering himself that, at their return/ the Greeks 
would lose no time in submitting to his power.*" 
But the relation they gave only served to confirm 
the Lacedfl^monians and Athenians in the resolu- 
tion they Imd before taken to form a general 
league among the nations of Greece. They assiem^ 
bled a council on the isthmus of Corinth ; and 
tbdr deputies flew from city to city, endeavouring 
to communicate the same ardour with which they 
themselves were animated. The Pythia of Delphi, 
incessantly interrogated and ihceissantly surrounded 
with presents, striving to conciliate the honour of 
her ministry with the interested views of the priests, 
and the secret wishes of all who consulted her, now 
exhorted die nations to remain inactive, and now 
augmmted their alarms by the miseries she an- 
nounced, and their uncertainty by the impenetrable 
c^seurity of her answers. .. 

The Argives were pressed to enter into the con- 
federation.'' Six thousand of their soldiers, amcmg 
whom was the choice body of their youth, had 
lately perished in an expedition into Argolis, under 
Cleomenes, king of Lacedsmon.^ Exhausted by 
this loss, they had obtained an oracle forbidding 
them to take up arms. They afterwards desired 
to command part of the army of the Greeks ; and 



^ Herodot. lib, 7. c. 14^. * Id. ibid. c. US. ' Id. ibid. 
C. 148. 
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complaining of a refusal which they expected, they 
remained quiet,*' and concluded by carrying on a 
secret correspondence with the king of Persia/ 

More reasonable expectations had been formed 
from the assistance of Gelon, king of Syracuse. 
This prince, by his victories and talents, had i^ 
cently subdued several Grecian colonies, wfaidi 
should naturally fly to the defence of their mother 
country. The deputies of Lacedasmon and Athene 
being admitted into his presence, Syagrus. the 
Spartan was their speaker ; who, after saying a few 
words concerning the forces and projects of X^nieff, 
contented himself with representii^ to Gelon^ that 
the rain of Greece would necessarily be followed by 
that of Sicily.* 

The king answered with emotbn, that in his 
wars with the Carthaginians, and on other ocoa« 
sions, he had implored the assisti»oe of the allied 
powers, without obtaining it; tliat. their danger 
alone now forced them to have recourse < to 
him; that, nevertheless, forgetting these just mo* 
tives ctf complaint^ he was ready to furnish two 
btmdred galleys, twenty thousand heavy^armed 
troops, four thousand horsemen, two thoasand. 
archers, and as many d&c^rs 2 ^' I will besides 
engage^" added he, " to procut^ the ncMSsary pro* 



« Herodot. lib. 7. c. 14S. Plat, dc Leg. lib. 3. t. fu p. €n. 
Diod. Sic. lib. II. p. 9. ' Herodot. lib. 9. c. HI. ' Id. 
lib. 7. c. 157. 
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visions for (he whole anny during the war : — but I 
require one condition ; which is/ to be named gene- 
ralissimo of the forces both by sea and land,'' 

" Oh ! how indignant would be the shade of 
Agamemnon/' hastily replied Syagrus, " were he 
to learn that the Lacedfiemonians have been de- 
prived by Gelon and the Syracusans of the honour 
of commanding the armies of Greece ! No, never 
will Sparta yield to you that prerogative. 1£ you 
wish to succour Greece, it is from us you must re- 
ceive compfiands ; if you pretend to give them, keep 
your soldiers." — " S^grus," said the king with 
calmness^/^ X do not forget that we are bound by 
the ties of hospitality ; do you, on your part, recoil 
l^t, that inisulting word$ serve b.ut to exasperate^ 
The haughtiness of your answer shall not make me 
ov^step the bounds of moderation; aiMl though, by 
my power, I have more right than you to the su- 
preme command, I propose to you to share it* 
Choose that of the land army or of the fleet ; I will 
^ceptekhen" , 

" The Greeks," instantly replied the Athenian 
ambassador, ^^ do not ask a general but troOps.< I 
waa ^lent on your first claims, which it became 
Syagrus to contest : but I declare, that if the Lace- 
daemonians yield uj^ any part of the command, it 
by right devolves on the Athenians,"' 

On these words, Gelon dismissed the ambassa- 

*Herodot.lib.7. e.161. 
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dors, and lost no time in sending off to Delphi a 
person of the name of Cadmus, with orders to wait 
there the event of the battle ; to withdraw if the 
Greeks were victors ; and, if vanquished, to offer 
to Xerxes the homage of his crown, accompanied 
with rich presents.* 

Nor were the greater part of the negociations 
set on foot by the confederate cities itttended with 
any better success. The inhabitants of Crete 
consulted the oraclC; which commanded them not 
to interfere in the affairs of Greece.* The Corcy- 
reans fitted out sixty galleys, which they sent to 
sea, with orders to remain peaceably on the soutii- 
ern coast of Peloponnesus, and to declare in favour 
of the conquerors/ The Thessalians, who, by the 
influence of several of their chiefs, had been hitherto 
engaged on the part of the Medes, signified to the 
council, that they were ready to guard the pass of 
Mount Olympus, which leads from the lower Mace- 
donia into Thessaly, if the other Greeks would 
second their efforts," Ten thousand men were im- 
mediately sent ojff, under the command of Evasne- 
tus of Lacedasmon, and Themistocles of Athens. 
They arrived on the banks of the Peneus, and en- 
camped with the Thessalian cavalry, at the entrance 
of the vale of Tempe ; but lAiming, some days 
after, that the Persian army could penetrate into 



• Hcrodot. lib. 7. c. 163. « Id. ibid. c. 169. ' Id. 

ibid. c. lee. Diod. Sic. lib. 11. p. 18. ' Id. ibid. c. 172. 
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Thessaly by an easier road, and some deputies of 
Alexander, king of Macedon, apprising them of the 
danger of their situation, they retired towards the 
isthmus of Corinth; and the Thessalians deter- 
mined to make their peace with the Persians. 

There remained then, for the defence of (Jre? ce, 
only a small mimber of states and cities. Themis- 
tocles was the soul of their councils, and supported 
thdr hopes ; alternately employing persuasion and 
address, prudence and activity; actuating every 
mind, less by the force of eloquence, than by his 
strength of character ; ever directed himself by a 
genius uncultivated by art, and which nature had 
destined to govern m^n and events, — a kind of in- 
stinct, whose sudden inspiraticHis unveiled to hiin 
every thing he had to hope or dread for the present 
or the future/ 

For some years past he had foreseen that the 
battle of Marathon was but the prelude of the wars 
with Mjhich the Greeks were menaced; that they 
never had been in greater danger than since their 
victory; that to secure the superiority they had 
acquired, they must abandon the methods by which 
it had been obtained ; that they would always be 
masters of the continent, could they but be so. of 
the sea; and that,^n short, a time would come 
when the general safety would depend on that of 



'Tkucyd. Ub. 1. c. 138. Pint, in Thexf^t. t. i.-p. IIS. 
Nep. in Theaikt. c. 1, &c« 
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Athem, and the safety of Athens on the number of 
her ships. 

In consequence of these reflections, equally new 
and important, he bad undertaken to effect a total 
change in the ideas of the Athenians, and to turn 
their views to the establishment of a navy. Two 
circumstances enabled him to execute his plan. 
TTie Athenians were at war with the inhabitants of 
the island of -Egina ; they had to divide at the 
same time considerable sums arising from their 
silver mines. He persuaded them to forego this 
distribution, and to build two hundred galleys, 
either to attack the jflEginaetae, or to defend them- 
selves against the future attacks of the Persian?.** 
These galleys were in the ports of Attica at the 
time of the invasion of Xerxes. 

Whilst this prince was continuing his march, 
it was resolved in the council of the Isthmus, that 
a body of troops, under the command of Leonidas, ^ 

king of Sparta, should take possession of tlie pass 
of Thermopylae, situate between Thessaly and 
Locris,*' and that the fleet of the Greeks should 
wait for that of the Persians in the adjoining seas, 
in a strait formed by the coasts of Thessaly and 
Euboea. 

The Athenians, who werA) fit out a hundred 
and twenty-seven galleys, alleged that they had 

^ Herodot. lib. 7. c. 144. Thucyd. lib. 1. c. 14. Plut. ia 
Themist. 1. 1, p. 113, • Herodot. lib. 7. c 175. Diod. Sic. 
lib. 11. p. 4. 
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tnore right fo the command of the fleet than &e 
Lacedsmonians, who furnished only ten."^ But 
seeing that the allies threatened to withdraw unless 
they were headed by a Spartan^ they desisted from 
their claim. Eurybiades was elected general, and 
had under him Themistocles and the leaders of the 
other nations.* 

The fleet, consisting of two hundred and eighty 
vessels/ repaired to the place of its destination, and 
remained on the coasts of Euboea, in a strait 
named Artemisium. 

Leonidas, having been informed of the choice 
of the council, foresaw his fate, and submitted to it 
with that greatness of soul which then characterised 
bis nation. He chose, to accompany him, only 
three hundred Spartans, who equalled him in cou- 
rage, and with whose sentiments he was perfectly 
acquainted.' The ephori having represented to 
him that so small a number of soldiers could not 
sufiice : — " They arc very few," answered he, " to 
stop the progress of the enemy, but too many for 
the object they have in view." — " And what then is 
that object ?' demanded the ephori. — " Our duty," 
replied he, ** is to defend the pass ; our resolution, 
to perish in it. Three hundred victims sufiice for 
the honour of Spai^ She would be irreparably 
lost should she intrust me with all her warriors ; for 

* Herodot. lib. 8. c. I. Isocr. Panath. t. ii. p. toCf. «Flut. 
in Theniisl* p. 115. Herodot, lib. 8. c. 4. « Id, lib, 7, 
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I am oonvinded that not a single man |mO(% thetri 
ivould even think of flight.'* 

Some days after, Lacedsemon exhibited a spec- 
tacle which it is impossible to recollect without 
emotion. The companions of Leonidas previously 
honfoured his death and their own by a funeral 
combat, at which their fathers and mothers attend^ 
ed.' The ceremony ended, they left the city, fol- 
lowed by their relations and friends, from whom 
they received an eternal farewel ; at which time 
the wife of Leonidas asking him his last wishes : — 
*' I wish you," said he to her, " a husband worthy 
of you, and children who may resemble him/'^ 

Leonidas hastened his march ; since he was 
anxious, by his example, to retain in their duty 
several cities ready to declare for the Persians*^ 
He passed through the country of the Thebans^ 
whose fidelity was suspected, but who nevertheless 
furnished him with four hundred men ; after which 
he proceeded on his march, and encamped at 
ThermopylsB." . 

Soon after arrived successively a thousand sol- 
diers from Tegea and Mantinea, a hundred and 
twenty froni Orchomenus, a thousand from the other 
cities of Arcadia, four hundred from Corinth, two 

^'Diod. Sic. lib. 11. p. 4. Plui. Ltfcon. Apophth. t. ii. 
p. KB. ' Plut. de Herodot. Malign, t. ii. p. 866. ^ td. 
ibid.; et Lacon. Apophtb. t. ii. p. 385. * Herodot. lib. 7. 
c S06. ;> Id. ibid. c. 1205. Diod. Sic. lib. 1 1. p. 5. 
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hundred from Phlius, eighty from Mycenae, seven 
hundred from Thespise, and a thousand from Phocis« 
The little nation of tht Ldcrians repaired to the 
camp with all its forces." 

This detachment, which amounted to about 
seven thousand men,* was to be followed by the 
whole army of the Greeks. The Lacedaemonians 
were detained at home by a festival; the other 
allies were preparing for the solemnity of the 
Olympic games ; and all imagined that Xerxes was 
yet far distant from Thermopylae.'* 

This pass is the only road by which an army 
can penetrate from Thessaly into Locris, Phocis, 
Boeotia, Attica, and the adjacent countries.^ It 
will be necessary to give a succinct description 
of it. 

On quitting Phocis to go into Thessaly,t we 
pass by the little country of the Locrians, and 
arrive at the town of Alpenus, situate by the sea,** 
As it stands at the entrance of the strait, it has 
been fortified in these modem times/ 

The road at first is only wide enough for the 
passage of a waggon ; * but it afterwards enlarges 
itself between morasses formed by the waters of the 
sea,^ and almost inaccessible rocks, which terminate 

# 

'^ Herodot. lib. T. c. 803. * See note VII. at the end of 

the volume. * Herodot, lib. 7- c. 306. ^ Ltv. lib. 36. c. 

1.5. - t See the map. •> Herodot. lib. 7. c. 176. ' Ms- 

chin, de Fals. Legal, p. 416. • Herodot. lib. 7. c. 176. 

* Id. ibid. Pauean. lib. 7. c. 15. p. 658. 
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the chain of mountains known by the name of 
OEta.'^ 

Scarcely have we leift Alpenus, before we di^ 
cover on the left a stone consecrated to Hercules 
Melanipygus ; and fall in with a path which leads 
fo the summit of the mountain/ Of this path I 
shall soon have occasion to speak. 

Farther on, the traveller crosses a current of hot 
water, whence this place has acquired the name of 
Thermopylae/ 

Near to this stream is the town of Anthela; 
and in the plain which surrounds it, a small emi- 
nence," and a temple of Ceres, in which the Am- 
phictyons annually hold one of their assemblies. 

On coming out of the plain, we meet with a 
road, or rather causeway, only about seven or eight 
feet wide. This part is particularly to be nbticed. 
The Phocians had formerly built a wall here, to 
protect their country from the inroads of the Thes* 
salians.^ 

After passing the Phcenix, which at last falls 
into the Asopus, a river that rises in an adjoining 
valley, we come to the last defile, half a plethrum 
in breadth.* •• 

The road then widens as far as Tracbinia, which 
takes its name from the citjvf Trachis,*" and is in- 

• Strab. lib. 9. p. 438. Llv. lib. 36. c. 16. * Herodot. 
lib. 7. c. 216; ' Id. ibid. c. 176. Strab. Liv. &g. ■ Id. 
ibid. c. 225. • Id. ibid. c. 176. • Fifteen or sixteen 
yards. •» Herodot. lib. 7. c. 199. 
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habited by the Mali^s/ . This ioUIxtry pr^enft' the 
traveller witht extensive plains watered by the Sper- 
ehius and other rivers. To-Uie east of Trachis no^ 
stands th^ city of Heraclea, which did not exist in 
the time of Xd:Tces/ 

The whole strait, from the defile before we arrive 
at Alpenus to that which is beyond the Phoenix, 
mhy be about forty-eight stadia in length.* Its 
breadth varies almost at every step ; but throu^ it$ 
whole extent it is shut in on one side by steep 
mountains, and on the other by the sea or . inl^ 
penetrable mpmsses.' The road is often destroyed 
by the torrents, or by stagnant waters/ 

Leonidas posted his^ little army near Anthela,' 
rebuilt the wall of the Phocians, and dispatched A 
few advanced troops to defend the approaches. But 
it was not sufficient to guard the passage at the foot 
of the Wuntain ; there was oil the mountain itsdf 
a path, which, beginning at the plain of Trachis, 
terminated, after various windings, near the town of 
Alpenus. Leonidas entrusted the, defence of thii 
path to the thousand Phocians he had with hini, 
and who took post on the heights of mount €£ta.^ 

Scarcely were these dispositions compIeted> be^ 
fore the army of Xerxes was discovered, spreading 

. ■%. ■ 

• Thucyd. lib. 5. c. 92. Palmer. Exercit. in Optim. Aut. 
p. ^5. * Thucyd. lib. S. c. 92. * About two leagues. 
• Pausan. lib. la p. S49. ' Strab. lib. 9. p. 426. » Pauaan. 
lib. 7. p. 558. Kv. lib. 36. c. 15. •» Herodot. lib. 7. e. 175 
ct2l7. 
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itself aver Triachinia, and covering the plain with 
its innumerable tents.^ At sight of this the Greeks 
deliberated on the measures to be aidopted. The 
greater part of the generals wer^ for retiring to the 
Isthmus ; but Leonidas rejecting this counsel; they 
contented themselves with dispatching couriers to 
hasten the succours of the aHied cities.^ 

A Persian horseman now appeared, sent by 
Xerxes to reconnoiti'e the enemy. The advanced 
post of. the Greeks was that day composed of the 
Spartans, some of whom were exercising themselves 
in wrestling, others combing their hair ; for in similar 
dangers their first care is to decorate their heads. 
The horseman was permitted to approach to num- 
ber them, and to retire without any person deigning 
to pay attention to him. As the wall concealed 
from him the rest of the army, he only gave an ac- 
count to Xerxes of the three hundred men he had 
seen at the entrance of the defile.* 

The king, astonished at the tranquillity of the 
Lacedaemonians, waited a few days to give them 
time for reflection." On the fifth day he wrote to 
Leonidas: " If thou wilt submit to my power, I 
will give thee the empire of Greece." Leonidas an- 
swered : " I rather choose to die for my country 
than to enslave it." A sec#d letter from the king 
contained only these words : " Surrender thy arms." 

* Herodot. lib. 7. c. 201. * Id. ibid. c. «a7. * Id. ibid. 
C.208. "Id. ibid, c. 210. 
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Leonidas wrote underneath : " Come and take 
tbem.'"^ 

Xerxes, transported with rage, immediately 
gave orders for the Medes and Gissians to march,* 
commanding them to take these men alive, and in- 
stantly, to bring them to him. Some soldiers run- 
ning to Leonidas, said to him : *' The Persians are 
near us." To which he coolly replied : " Rather 
say, that we are near the Persians."** He immedi- 
ately advanced out of his entrenchment, with the 
choicest of his troops, and gave the signal for battle. 
The Medes rushed on with fury : their first ranks 
fell covered with wounds ; and those who replaced 
them quickly experienced tke same fate. The 
Greeks, pressing close against each other, and 
covered with large bucklers, presented an impene- 
trable front of long pikes, and a phalanx which 
fresh troops successively attempted in vain to break. 
After several fruitless attacks, the Medes were seized 
with a panic : they fled, and were relieved by the 
chosen body of the ten thousand immortals com- 
manded by Hydarnes.** The action now became 
more bloody : the valour each side displayed was 
perhaps equal ; but the Greeks had in their favour 
the advantage of situation, and the superiority of 
arms. The pikes of tne Persians were too short, 
And their bucklers too small;' they lost a great 

■ Plut. Lacon. Apophth. t. ii. p. 336. • Herodot. lib. 7. 
C.310. ' Flat. Lacon. Apophth. t. ii. p. S25. ^Diod. 
Sic. lib. 11 . p. 7. ' Herodot. lib. 7. c. SI 1 . 
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number of men ; arid Xerxes, witness of ther flighty 
leaped^ it is said, more than once from his cbariot, 
&hd trembled for his army. 

The next day the attack was renewed, but with, 
so little success on the part of the Persians, that 
Xerxes despaired of forcing the passage. His 
proud and pusillanimous mind was agitatisd by 
anxiety and shame ; when an inhabitant of those 
districts, named £pialtes, came to discover to him 
the fatal path by which he might turn the flank of 
the Grecians* Xerxes, transported with joy, ini'- 
mediately detached Hydame^ with the corps of the 
immortals.' E^altes served them as a guide. They 
began their march ai night can/e on, made ti^eiv 
way through the forest of oaks which cQvered the 
sides of the 'n)ountains, and arrived near the spat 
where Le^nidas had posted 4 detachment of his 
army. 

Hydames took this for a body of Spartans, but, 
encouraged by Epialtes, who knew liie Phociaris, 
prepared to attack them. After a slight defence, 
they took refuge on the adjoining heights, leaving 
the Persians to pursue their march. t 

During the nighty Lebnidas bad l&een informe(| 
of their project by some deserters who had escaped 
from the camp of Xerxes : and the next morning 
learnt their success hy the arrival of the ceikinds 

■ * • I It 

' Herodot. Ub. 7. c S15. Diod. 8ic. lib. 1 1 . p. 7. 6tmb* 
lib. 1. p. 10. . • 
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Stationed on tbe top of the mountain. At this 
drwiftil news the leaders of the Greeks assembledv, 
As some of them proposed to retreat from Thar* 
daopyl®* and others to remain^ Leonidas conjured 
tbem to resfsrv? tliemselves for more fortunate op- 
portunities, but declare^ that^ as for himself and his 
odtnpaniQns^ it was not permitted them to quitQ. 
pMt that Sparta had confided to their care.^ Th^ 
Thespians protestjed that they would not abandon 
tbe.Spartltns ; and the four hundred Thebans, either 
YOiuotarily or through necessity, adopted the sangi^ 
nNolntum :'' the remainder of the army had time to 
jmirch out of the defile. 

«L. In tHb mean time Leonidas prepared for the 
moBt daring of enterprises!. ; " It is not here," said 
te jb) bis companions^ *^ that we must fight, we mui^l; 
march to the. tent of Xerxes, sacrifice the invader, 
or perish in the midst of his camp." His soldiers 
answered only by a shout of joy. He then made 
them take a frugal repast, adding : ^^ We shall soon 
take another with Pluto/' Expressions like th(qise 
csKuld nbt but leave a profound impression in thei? 
minds. When on the point of attacking the eneniy^ 
he was moved with the fate of two Spartans, united 
to bim by blood and friendship ; to the first he gave 
IkJetter, and to the second a secret commission (of 
the fnagistratea of Lacediemcm. ^^ We came m^t 

' Herodot. lib. 7. c. 9&0. Justin. Ub. 3. c. II. Id. ibid, 
c. ^92. Plut. de Malign. Herodot. t. if. p. 865. 
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here/' replied they, " to carry orders, but to figfit f 
and, ivithout waiting for his answer, took their 
places in the ranks assigned to them/ 

In the middle of the night, the Greeks, with 
Leonidas at their head, issued out of the defile, ad- 
vanced with hasty steps through the plain, over- 
threw the advanced posts, and penetrated to the 
tent of Xerxes, who had already taken flight. They 
entered the adjoining trats, spread over the camp, 
and glutted themselves with carnage. The terror 
they inspired was increased at every step, and ev^y 
instant, with the mast dreadful circumstances. Con- 
fus^ rumours and lamentable cries announced that 
the troops of Hydarnes were cut off, an8 that the 
whole army must soon be destroyed by the com- 
bined forces of Greece. The most courageous of 
the Persians, no longer able to hear the voice of 
their generals, nor knowing whither to bend their 
steps or to direct their blows, threw themselves at 
random into the battle, and were perishing by the 
hands of each other, when the first rays of the sun 
enabled them to discover the inconsiderable number 
of the victors. They instantly formed, and attacked 
the Greeks on all sides. Leonidas fell beneath a 
shower of darts. The contest for the honour of 
carrying off his body brought on a terrible conflict 
between his companions and the most expert and 

' Diod. Sic. lib. 1 1 . p. 8. Plut. de. Malign. Herodot. i. 
ii. p. 866. Id. Lacon. Apopbth. t. ii. p. SS5. Justin. lib. 9. 
ell. 
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hardy warriors of the Persian army. Two brothers 
of Xerxes, a multitude of Persians, and several 
Spartans, there lost their lives. At length the 
Greeks, though spent and enfeebled by their losses, 
carried off their general, four times repulsing the 
enemy in their retreat ; and after regaining the de- 
file, cleared the entrenchment, and took post on the 
little eminence near Antbela; where they still de- 
fended themselves for some time, both against the 
troops in their pursuit, and those brought against 
them by Hydames from the other side of the 
strait/ 

* Pardon, generous shades, the feebleness of my 
expressions. I dSered you a worthier homage when 
I visited that eminence on which you breathed your 
last ; when, leaning on one of your tombs, I bathed 
with. my tears the places stained with your blood. 
But, after all, what is it that eloquence can add to 
so sublime and so extraordinary a- sacrifice ? The 
memory of your heroic deeds will remain longer 
than the Persian empire which you resisted : and 
to the end of ages your example will produce in 
every heart that loves ltd country the rapture or the 
enthusiasm of admiration. 

Before the action was terminated, it is said that 
some Thebans surrendered to the Persians.* The 
Thespians shared in the exploits and fate of the 
Spartans, yet the glory of the Spartans has almost 

' Herodot. Hb. 7. c %%B. ' Id. ibid. c. S3S. 
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eclipsed that of the Thespians. Amongst tke causes 
Which have influenced the public opini(;«^.{it must 
be observed that the resolution to perish at Tha> 
mopylae was, with the. former, a plan cduceivied, 
determmed on, and pursued with as much coolness 
as constancy ; whereas it was but a sally of braveiy 
and virtue in the latter, when stimulated by ext^ 
ample. The Thespians only rose superior to other 
men, because the Spartans rose sapeiior. to tbem- 
s^ves. J 1 . .:*> . 

Lacedaemon prides herself ii) the death of her 
warriors. Every thing that relates to them justly 
engages the attention. -Whilst they were at Ther- 
mopylae, a Traebinian, to impress'tliem with a hi^ 
idea of the numerous army ^f Xerxes^ said to them^ 
that the number of their arrows was s^eientj to 
obscure the sun. So much the better, replied tb0 
Spartati Dieneces ; we shall then fight in the shade^t 
Another, sent by I^eonidas, to Lacedaemon^ was de^ 
tkined in ikie town of Alpenus by a^ deduction in 
Ms eyes. On being told that the detachment of 
Hydames was deseeding froipn the ntountaio, and 
entering tlie defile, be instantiy fleiir .to arms, orders? 
ed his slave to conduct him to the enemy, attacloed 
at random, and obtained the death to jvhich he 
aspired.*^ 

Two other Greeks, who had been absent like- 
wise by order of the general, were, on their return, 

• Herod, lib. 7. c 236. ^ Id. ibid. c. 3«9. 
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suspected of not h9.ving verted every eflfort to be 
present at ithe battle. Such a Buspicion cov^r^ 
them with infamy. The one alew himself; the only 
resource of the otier was to lose hii^ life, some time 
after at the bftttle of Plataea."^ 

The death of Leonidas and his companions jm-o- 
duced a greater effect th^n the most brilliant vie* 
tory ; it taught the Greeks the secret qf their power, 
and the Persians that of theiu weaknes^.l Xerxes, 
dismny^d at finding himi^elf at the hesad of such a 
niin^her of jnen^ hy t 90 f<BVir soldiers, was not le&s 
alprmgd to learn that Greece posaeiised a nujltitud^ 
of d(^f§pdj9r§, 1)0 \e^$ intrepid thaq the ThespiaAs, 
%nd §ight tbcfusand Spartans as brave as those whp 
bft4 P^tv sacrificed their lives.* On the 0ther handi 
the ^tonishm'6i|t with which they had filled the 
Q^reelcs, iQpn changed into a violent desire to imii- 
tate them. The ambition of glory^ the love of their 
country, all the virtues were carried to their higher 
elevation, and the minds of mep exalted to a degree 
hitherto unkuQwUi^ This wps thC: time for great 
actions, and not that which . $hQuld b^ (:ho9eq^.for 
imposing chains upcm nations^ £mi|nated/vrith sMch 
ppblp sentiments, r 

While Xerxes wai? at Thermopylie, his fleet, 
after meeting with a, teippest on the coasts of 
Magnqsift, which destrqy^d four bupdred galleys, 
and a great number of transports,' had continued its 

i r - 

4 

• IJwp^ot. lib. 7, c, ?31 ?t^32. * ftiodj^^r. fi^c. lib. 1,1. 
p. 10. « Herodot. lib. f. c. «1Q ft 334. ' Id. ibid. c. 190. 
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course, and anchored near the city of Aphetas, 
only at the distance of eighty stadia from that of 
the Greeks,*' stationed to defend the passage be- 
tween Euboea and the main land. Here, though 
with some variation of success, were repeated, 
both in the attack and the defence, several of the 
circumstances which preceded and accompanied the 
attack of Thermopylae.** 

The Greeks, at the approach of the enemy's 
fleet, resolved to abandon the strait; butThemis- 
tocles retained them.* Two hundred Persian vessels 
sailed round the Isle of Eubosa, aud were proceed- 
iifig to shut in the Greeks, when a second tempest 
dashed them to pieces on the rocks.^ In the course 
of three days several engagements took place, in 
which the Greeks almost always obtained the ad- 
vantage : at length they learned that the pass of 
Thermopylae was forced, and immediately they re- 
treated to the Isle of Salamis.* 

During this retreat, Themistocles landed on 
those coasts to which the crews of the enemy's 
vessels might be expected to resort on account of 
the springs of water. He there left inscriptions, 
addressed to the lonians in the army of Xerxes, 
reminding them that they were the descendants of 
those Greeks against whom they now bore arms. 
His intention was to induce them to abandon the 

» Id. lib. 8. c. 8. *» Diod. Sic. lib. 11. p. 11. * Herod, 
lib. 8. c. 4 et 5. Diod. Sic. lib. 11. p. 11. ■' ^ Heiodot. Ibid, 
c. ret 13. > Id. ibid. c. 21. 
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party of that prince, or at least to render them 
suspected." 

In the mean time the army of the Greeks took 
its station on the Isthmus of Corinth, and now 
thought only of disputing the entrance into Pelopon- 
nesus." This project disconcerted the views of the 
Athenians, who had hitherto flattered themselves 
that Boeotia, not Attica, would be the seat of war. 
Abandoned by their allies, perhaps they would 
have abandoned themselves. But Themistocles, 
who foresaw every future contingency, without 
dreading any, as he provided for every event, had 
adopted such prudent measures, that this very 
event served only to justify the system of defence 
which he had conceived from the beginning of the 
Median war. 

In public and in private, he represented to the 
Athenians that it was time to quit those places 
which the vengeance of Heaven had determined to 
resign to the fury of the Persians ; that the fleet 
offered them a secure asylum, and that they would 
find a new home wherever they could preserve their 
liberty. These discourses he seconded by oracles 
which he had obtained from the Pythia ; and wh&a 
the people were assembled, an incident contrived 
by Themistocles finally determined them to em* 
brace his advice. Some priests declared that the 
sacred serpent fed in the temple of Minerva had 

• * Merodot. lib. 8. c. 92. Justin, lib. 2. c. 12. Plut. in Them. 
p. 116. " Herodot ibid. c. 40. Isocr.' F^nag. t. i. p. 160. 
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lately disappeared.'' The goddess forsakes her 
abode ! exclaimed they ; Why should we. dehty to 
follow her? The people immediately passed the 
following decree proposed by Thcmistocles : " That 
the city should be pot under tiie protection of 
Minerva; thdt dl the inhabitants able tb bear 
arms shoiild go on board the ships ; and that eadi 
individual should provide for the safety of his tlifc^ 
his children, and slaves.""^ The people were' so 
animated, that on coming out of the assembly they 
stoned- to death Cyrsilus; who had ventured to 
propose submission to the Persians, and inflicted 
the same punishment on the wife of that oiutof.^ 

The execution of this decree presented a most 
affecting scenes The inhabitants of Attica, ob- 
liged to quit their homes, their fields, the temples 
of their gods, and the tombs of their ancestors, 
made the plahis resound with their dolefiil cries. 
The aged, whom their infirmiti^ rendered it im* 
possible, to convey from tfie city, were nnable to 
tear themselves from the arms of their disconsolate 
families ; the men capable of s^:iring the republic 
received on the sea^shore the farewel and lamenta* 
tions of their wives; their childrm, and diose to 
whom they owed their being c** they made them 
hastily embark in vessels prepared to convey them 



• Herodot. lib. 8. c. 41. Plut. in Themist. p. 116. ' Plut. 
in Themist. p. 1 16. « DemOsth. de Cor. p. 507. ' Plut. 
inXhemist. p. 117. 
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\gtMffD8ii Ttoezen, stod Salamis/ and themselves 
hfiiaediateiy went on- board the fleet, overwhelmed 
nKith an excess of afBiction which waited only for 
the moment <rf reyenga 

'Xecxes was at this time prq[mring t6 l^ve the 
Stcmt^'Of - Thermopylaei TJbe flight of UieGreciari 
fleet had revived aU his haughtiness ; end he hoped 
tc^ findiamong thoon that'teiror and^discouragement 
^i^ick the slightest reverse of fortiane occasi(»ied in 
hiS: own mind. Thus ctrcumgtan^ed, some Ar-^ 
cadian deserters repaired to his army, and were 
iidmitted iiito his presence^ They were asked in 
%hKt manner the- states of Pdoponnesus were em* 
pk)yed, *^ They are celebrating the Olympic 
games^" fflnswered thiey ; " and are busied in dis- 
tributing- crdwns tothe \iictorg;-' One of the chief! 
of tlife anfay ; instantly) etelaiming^ " We are led 
ten against: men who fight ofily for glory ? X^nfes 
reproached hitii with hiii cowardice ; and cdnski^r- 
ihg ti^secoril^ of the Greeks as an insult, hastened 
has departure.* 

He entered Phocis. The inhabitants determined 
t» iStteriiice everj^ thi^ rather than betrhy the tom- 
moii cause. Sdme took refugi^ on Motmt Patiiassu^f 
otbensr in i a neighboring state : their fiddp werei 
rarmged, and their cities destf<!^ed by fire and 
sword. Boeotia submitted^ except Platsea and 
Thespiae, which were razed to their foundations." 

* Herodot. lib. 8. cap. 41. Pausan. lib. ^. p. 185. * Id. 
ibid. cap. S6. * Id*.ibid. cap. &0. 
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After having laid waste Attica, Xerxes entered 
Athens, where he found a few wretched old men 
expecting death, and a small number of citizens, 
who on the faith of some ill-interpreted oracles, had 
resolved to defend the citadel. For several days 
they repulsed the redoubled attacks of the besiegers ; 
but in the end some threw themselves from the top 
of the walls, and others were massacred in the holy 
places, where they had in vain sought for an asy- 
lum. The city was abandoned to pillage, and de- 
voted to the flames.* 

The Persian fleet lay at anchor in the road of 
Phalerum/ distant twenty stadia from Athens;* 
that of the Greeks along the coast of Salamis. This 
island, situate opposite to Eleusis,t forms a spa- 
cious bay, which is entered by two strdits ; the one 
to the eastward on the side of Attica ; the other to 
the west on that of Megaris. The former, at the 
entrance of which is the little island Psyttalia, may, 
in some places, be from seven to eight stadia in 
breadth,:}; and in others much wider ; the latter is 

not so broad. 

The burning of Athens made such an impres- 
sion on the Greeks, that the greater part of them 
resolved to approach the Isthmus of Corinth, where 
the land troops were entrenched. Their departure 
was fixed for the next day." 

« Herodot. lib. 8. cap. 53. Pausan. lib. 10. c. 35. p. 887. 
' Herodot. lib. 8. cap. 67. Pausan. lib. 8. cap. 10. p. 619. 
* A short league. t See the plan of the battle of Salamis. 
t Nearly a mile. « Herodot. lib. 8. cap. 56. 
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During the night* Themistocles waited on 
Eurybiades, the commander in chief of the flieet,*" 
and warmly represented to him/ that if, in the con* 
sternation that had taken possession of the soldiecs > 
he conducted them to places favourable to deser- 
tion, as his authority would not be sufficient to 
keep them on board the vessels, he would soon 
find himself without an army, and Greece be de- 
prived of all defence. 

In consequence of this suggestion, Eurybiades 
summoned his genemls to the council. All of them 
exclaimed against the proposition of Themistocles ; 
all, irritated at his obstinacy, proceeded to ofTenisive 
language and insulting menaces. While he was 
repelling with anger these indecent and tumultuous 
attacks, he saw the Lacedaemonian general ap- 
proach him with his uplifted cane. He made a 
pause, and said to him without emotion : ^' Strike^ 
but hear/'** This greatness of mind astonished the 
Spartan, and occasioned a general silence; when 
Themistocles, resuming his superiority, but care- 
fully avoiding to throw the least suspicion on the 
fidelity of the chiefs and troops, drew a lively pic- 
ture of the advantages of the post they occupied, 
and the dangers of that they wished to take: — 
"Here," said he, "inclosed within a strait, we 
shall present a front equal to that of the enemy. 

* The night between the ISth and 19th of October of the 
year 480 before Christ. • Herodot. lib. 8. c. 57. ^ Plut. 
in Thcmist. p, 117. 
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Further on, the innutnerable fleet of the Persians, 
having room to extend itself, will surround us on 
all sides. By fighting at Salamis, we shall preserve 
\ixat island in wbich are our wives and chitdren ; 
we shall preserve the idand of iEgina and the city 
of Megara, whose inhabitants are members of die 
Confederation : if we retire to the Isthmus, we shall 
lose these important places, and you, Eurybiades^ 
will have to reproach yourself with having drawn 
the enemy on the coasts of Peloponnesus/- » 

At these words Adimantus, chief of the Corin- 
thians, an avowed partisan of the contrary opinion, 
again had recourse to insult. ^' Is it for a man^^" 
said he, ^^ who has neither home nor habitation, to 
^ve laws to Greece ? Let Themistocles reserv« 
his counsels for the time when he shall be abk to 
flatter himself he has a country." — What then!'' 
exclaims Themistocles, *^ shall any man darey in 
the presence of the Greeks, to impute to us as 
i: crime, that we have* abandoned a useless pile of 
stones to avoid slavery ? Wretched Adimantus ! 
Athens is destroyed, but the' Athenians still exist;; 
diey possess a country a thousand times more flou- 
rishing than yours, in these two hundred vessek 
that belong to them, and which i command : I still 
ofifer them ; but they shall remain where they now 
are. If their assistance be refused, be the Greek 
who now hears me whom he may, he shall soon 

I Herodot. lib. 8. cap. 61. Diod. Sic. lib. 11. p. 1^.' 
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learn that the Atheaians posseaft a city moir^. opu« 
lent, and fidds more fertile, than those wbioh th^ 
have lost. '"^ Aad addressing himself immediately 
to Eurybiades : " It now^"; said he, *^ lie& with 
you to choose between the honour of saving Greece, 
or the disgrace of having caused its ruiii; I only 
declare to you, that after your departure we will 
embark our wives and children, : and {>toeeed to 
Italy, to found a power heretofore promiBedug by 
the oracle. When you shall have lost such allies 
as the Athenians, you will perhaps call to remem- 
brance the words 6f Themistocles."* 

The commanding firmness of the Athenian ge- 
neral was of such effecty that Eurybiades gave 
orders that the fleet should not quit the sh&res oC 
Salamis . . - i 

Similar consultations were held at the same time 
in both the fleets. Xerxes bad convoked on- board 
one of his vessels the leaders of the particular divi-> 
sions of which his naval armament was composed. 
These were the Ifings of Sidon, Tyre, Oilicia, Cyprag^ 
and a number of other petty sovet'eigns Or despots, 
d^)endaEits or tributaries of Persia. Iti this attgust 
asfiiembly appeared also Artemisia, queen of l^i- 
carnassus and some neighbouring'islands; a prino^g^ 
wliom none of the general^ smpassed in^^ouFsige^ 
nor equalled in prudenee;^ who had followed Xer* 



,i>ft ■ * • •• • . -'1/ . ,.•< 

** Herodot. lib. S. cap. 61. Flut. in Them. p. 117 
rodott lib.. S. cap, 6S(. 'Id. ibid. cap. 101. 
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xes without compulsion, and might speak the truth 
to him without giving him offence. The question 
for deliberation was proposed ; which was, whether* 
they should make a new attack on the Grecian fleet. 
Mardonius arose to collect the suffrages. 

The king of Sidon, and the greater part of those 
who voted after him, being informed of the inten- 
tions of the great king, declared themselves for the 
battle. But Artemisia thus addressed Mardonius: 
" Repeat precisely to Xerxes what I am now about 
to say to you : — My lord, after what passed in the 
late naval fight, no person will suspect me of weak- 
ness or of cowardice. My zeal this day obliges me 
to give you a salutary counsel. Do not hazard 
a battle, the conseouences of which would be use- 
lesis or fatal to your glory. Is not the principal 
object of your expedition accomplished ? You are 
master of Athens, and you will soon be so of the 
rest of Greece. By keeping your fleet in action, 
that of your enemies, which is provided with sub- 
sistence only for a few days, will of itself disperse. 
Do you wish to accelerate that moment; send your 
vessels to the coasts of Peloponnesus; conduct your 
land-forces towards the Isthmus of Corinth, and you 
will see the Grecian troops fly to the succour of 
their country. I dread a battle, becayse, so hr 
from procuring advantages, it would endanger both 
your armies ; I dread it, because I know the supe- 
riority of the Grecian navy. You are, my lord, 
the best of masters ; but you have very wretched 
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servants. And what confidence, after all, can you 
place in that crowd of Egyptians, Cypriots, Ci- 
licians, and Pamphilians, who fill the greatest part 
of your vessels ? "' 

Mardonius, having collected all the votes, made 
his report to Xerxes, who, after lavishing the high- 
est encomiums on the queen of Halicamassus, en- 
deavoured to reconcile the advice of that princess 
with the opinion of the majority of the council. 
He gave orders that the fleet should advance towards 
the isle of Salamis, while the army marched to the 
Isthmus of Corinth.** 

This step produced the efiect foreseen by Ar- 
temisia. The greater part of the generals of the 
Grecian fleet exclaimed that it was now time to 
hasten to the succour of Peloponnesuis. The oppo- 
sition of the iEginetae, Megareans, and Athenians, 
protracted the deliberation ; but Themistocles at 
length perceiving that the contrary opinion was 
prevalent in the council,^ made one efibrt more to 
prevent its consequences. 

A man was sent during the night"*^ to give in- 
formation from him to the chiefs of the enemy's 
fleet, that part of the Greeks, and the general of 
the Athenians at their head, were disposed to declare 
in favour of the king ; that the remainder, seized 



» Hcrodot. lib. 8. c. 68. Md. ibid. c. 69 et 71 . * Ly- 
curg. in Leocr. p. 156. * In the night between the 19th 
and 30th of October of the year 480 before Christ. 
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with ocmsternation^ were meditating a hasty retiteat ; 
and that, enfeebled as they were by divisions^ 'if 
they saw themselves suddenly surrounded by the 
Persian forces, they would be compelled to lay 
down their ^rms, or turn them against ^emselves.^ 

The Persians immediately advance, uncter fa-* 
vour of the darkness, ^and, after blocking up the 
avenues by which the Greeks might have escaped/ 
they stationed four hundred men- in the island of 
Psyttalia, situate betweei> the continent and the 
castefrn point of Salamis; at which place the battle 
. was to be fought." i - • • 

At this moment Aristides, whom Themistocles 
had some time before restored to the #i6hes of (lie 
Athenians,** crossed from the isle of :^gina to the 
Grecian fleet. He had perceived this movement 
of the Persians; and, as soon as ^ he arrived at 
Salamis, repaired ta the place where the generals 
Were assembled,- sent for Themistodks; and said to 
himr: ^* It is tinoe to forgeJt - our ndle atid puerile 
dissensions. One only inter^dt i oiight to* animate 
us this day; that of saving Greece^ you by giving 
brder s, aftd I by carrying them ittto execution. Tell 
A^-Gr^ekfei'tbat deliberation now i«^vjout <)f the 
Question j and that the enemy has jurt made himtetf 
master of the passages that iiiiglit fe^dur their 

^ Herodot. lib. 8. c. 75. Diod. Sic. lib. 11. p. 14. Plut. 
ia.Them. p. 118^ Nep. in Them. c. L / '^schyl. in Pers. 
V; 366. Diod. i>ic. lib. 11. p. 14. ■ Pausan. fib. 1. c. Sd 
p. 88. ■ Herod, lib. 8. c. 76. • Plut. in Them. p. 117. 



ti^t'' Tfa6n»to€le«» mucb affe^bescl with UienQr 
fale conduct of Aristides> discovered to him tho 
stratagem he h^d employed to induce the Persians 
to act as they had done^ and requested him to 
enter the counciL^ The relatiw of Aristides, cpn-* 
^is^ by other witnesses: who successively arrived^ 
broke up the assembly> and the Greeks prepared 
for battle. 

- By the reinforcements which both fleets had 
received) that of the Fendaiis amounted to twelve 
hundred and sevenrvessds^ and that of the Gre^ 
to three hundred ju^ ei^ty^"^ At break of dp^y 
Th^nistoctes embarked his soldiers. The Greciftn 
ioet formed in the^easl^em strait: the At^« 
mans were on the r^ht,' and opposite to the Ph<9^ 
mdnm'; the left, composed : of Lacedaemonians, 
iSpnetse, and Megareans^ was opposed to the 
lonians/ > 

^ Xerxes, wishing to. animate his army by his 
pres^ice, placed himself upon a neighbouring emi^ 
tience, surrounded by .secretaries who were to de- 
iscribe all the circumstances of the engpgc^ent.^ 
:f^ soon aa he appeared, the two. wings of the Per* 
soans heffO[k to move, and i advanced beyond the 
island of Psyttalia. The^ preserved their- lines as 
long as they were able to extend them^ but were 

« 

» Flut. in Them. p. 118; in Aristid. p. 383. « Herod, 
lib. 7. c. 184. Id. lib. 8. c. 66 et 82. ' Id. lib. 8. c. 83. 
Diod . Sie. lib. 1 1 . p. 15. 'Id. ibid. c. 85. ' Id. ibid. e. 69 
et 90. Plat, in Them. p. 118. 
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cdnftpelled to break their order, as they approached 
the island and the continent.'' Besides tlus dis^ 
advantage, they had to contend with a contrary 
wind;'' and the heaviness of their vessels, which 
were extremely unwieldy in manoeuvring, and 
which, so far from being able mutually to support, 
were perpetually embarrassing and striking against 
each other. 

The fate of the battle depended on the opera- 
tions of the right win^ of the Greeks, and of the 
left of the Persians. There were placed the choicest 
forces of both fleets. The Phoenicians and Athe- 
nians alternately pressed and repulsed each oth^ in 
the strait. Ariabignes, one of the brothers of 
Xerxes, conducted the former to the battle, as if he 
had been leading them to victory. Themistocles 
was present every-where, and braved every danger* 
Whilst he was re-animating or moderating, the ar- 
dour of bis troops, Ariabignes advanced and show- 
ered on him, as from the summit of a rampart, 
a cloud of darts and arrows. At this very instant 
an Athenian galley rusbed with impetuosity on the 
Phoenician admiral : and the indignant young 
fHtnce, leaping on board the galley, fell inune* 
diately covered with wounds.^ 

The death of th^r leader spread consternation 
among the Phoenicians, and the multitude of chiefs 



"Diod. Sic. lib. 11. p. 15. *Plirt. in Them. p. 119, 
' Id. ibid. Herod, lib. 8. c. 39. 
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cieated a coofo^n that accelerated their destruc- 
tion. Their huge vessels, driven on the rocks of 
the adjacent coasts, dashed against each other, and, 
their sides being laid open by the beaks of the 
Athenian galleys, . covered the sea with wrecks : ^ 
even the succours that were sent them served only 
to increase their confusion." In vain did the Cy* 
priots and the other nations of the east attempt to 
renew the battle : after a long resistance, they dis* 
persed, and followed the example of the Phoe- 
nicians.'' 

Not content with this advantage, Themistocles 
led hb victorious wing to the succour of the Lace* 
daemonitxis and the other allies, who were defend- 
ing themselves agednst the lonians. As the latter 
had read the inscriptions left by Themistocles on 
the coasts of Euboea, exhorting them to forsake the 
party of the Persians, it is alleged that some of 
them joined the Greeks during the engagement, or 
were .only attentive to spare them. It is .certain, 
however, that they in general fou^t with valour, 
nor thought of a retreat till they were attacked by 
the whole of the Grecian fleet. At this juncture, 
Artemisia, surrounded by enemies, and on the point 
of falling into the hands of an Athenian in close 
pursuit of her, had recourse to the expedient of 
sinking a vessel of the Persian fleet. The Athenian, 



' ^8Ghyl. in Pen. v. 41S. Herod, lib. 8. c. 80. * Diod. 
Sic. lib. 11. p. 15. 
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perBuaded % ihh stratagem tbat the "quMn had 
deserted the cause of the Persians, dmsted fr&m 
the pursuit ; and Xerxes, supposing tiiat the vessel 
he saw godown bdonged to the Greeks, oould not 
refrain from * remarking, Illation tfak day the men 
had behaved like women, and the women like 



men.** i- 



The P«?siftn fleet retired to the port of Fhale* 
rum.^ Two hundred of their laessels had be^n^dc^ 
stroyed, and a great number takem The Gfedss 
lost only forty galleys."^ The battle was foi^bt on 
Ae twentieth of Boedromion, in the first year of 
the seventy««iifth' Olympiad** » 

' rThe names of die natioM aiid individuals who 
distinguished themselves ^e 4iiost alls iitSi pr^-^ 
served. Among the former wore iAie M^neXad and 
the Atheodans; among the ktUer^ Polya4tUis of 
iSgina, and two Athenians, &imenei^ and Ami^ 

f { a Dtnng^ the continuance ^ of- the battle^ Xeftfees 
^s agitated bjr v^joy^ appreheneionyvaild/dispatn 
|fe altenuU^riy lavished < promises, and isftied* sdpn^ 
gninary orders; makfl^ hit * seeretarieft enrc^ster 
the names of tbose^ who ^ignatised * (iiemselv'es m 
the action, and hid >»l8^es put to* death the ^cers 
who approached him to justify their conduct/ At 

^ Herod, lib. 8. c. 88. « Id. ibid. c. 91 et 9S. ' Diod. 
Sic. lib. 1 1 . p. 16. * The «Oth of October, of the year 480 
bftfbie Christ. DodweH in Thuojd. p. 49. * Hered. lib. 8. 
e. 93. * Diod. Sic. lib. 11. p. 16. 
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]m^l no longer supported by hope or rage, he 
itoal^ into a state of profound dejection; and, 
though <he had :lbrces sufficient to subdue the 
world, he saw his fleet ready to revolt, and the 
Greeks preparing to burn the bridge of boats he 
had thrown over the Hellespont. - A speedy flight 
might have delivered ' him from these idle terrors;^ 
but some remains of a sense of decency or pride 
not allowing him to manifest so mi^ch weakness in 
the sight of his enemies ^ and courtiers, he ordeced 
preparations to be made ior a new attack, and a 
^^auseway tQ'be formed to join the island of Salamis 
to tho continent, ^. a , ... . *: . . ,j 
- ' He next sent away a courier to Susa, as he had 
dkpatehed one after the taking df Athens. On the 
arrival of the first,' the inhabitants of that vast cifly 
flocked to the temples, and burnt perfumes in. &f 
streets, which they had strewed with myrtle 
branches ; on the arrival of the second^ they rent 
4iieir garments, and dV^erypkde resounded with 
cries, groahs^ eixelamations of fear for ti)e 3a£|tyi€f 
€be king, and imprecations against Mardonius, the 
first author of the wan*^ • »> i. f% r - .i; 

The Persians and "Greeks were in expectation 
of a.'new battle ; but Mardonius was; by no means 
satisfied with the -orders^ given* by Xerxes ; he r^ad 
in ^ sroul of that 'prince nothing but the- meanest 
sentiments C(Hiibined with projects of revenge, to 

< Herodot. lib. 8. c. 9f . ^ Id. ibid. c. 99. 
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which he possibly might fall a victim. " My lord," 
said he, approaching him, " deign to recal your 
courage: your expectations were not founded on 
your fleet, but on that formidable army with 
which you have intrusted me. The Greeks are 
no more able to resist you now than heretofore: 
nothing can shelter them from the punishment 
due to their old offences, and the fruitless ad- 
vantage they have lately gained. If we deter- 
mine on a retreat, we shall for ever be the ob- 
jects of their derision ; and the opprobrium that 
has fallen on the Phoenicians, the Egyptians, and 

other nations who fought on board your vessels, will 

_ » 

recoil on your faithful Persians. Suffer me to pro- 
pose another method to save their glory and your 
own : I would advise you to lead back the greater 
part of your troops to Persia, and leave me three 
hundred thousand men, with whom I shall be able 
to reduce all Greece.* 

Xerxes, who in his own mind was rejoice4 at 
the proposal, assembled his council, called to it 
Artemisia, and requested her opinion on the project 
of Mardonius. The queen, disgusted no doubt 
with serving such a prince, and persuaded that 
there ai^ conjunctures in which to deliberate implies 
a previous resolution, advised him to return as soon 
as possible to his dominions. I shall report part of 
her answer, to give an idea of the language of the 

'Herodot. lib. 8. c. 100. Justin, lib. 3. c IS. 
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icourt of Susa : " Leave to Mardonius the care of 
completing your work* If he succeeds, yours will 
be all the glory ; if he perishes, or is defeated, your 
empire will not, on that account, be shaken, nor 
Persia consider the loss of a battle as any great 
misfortune, when you shall have secured your 
person."^ 

Xerxes no longer delayed. His fleet had orders 
to repair immediately to the Hellespont, and watch 
over the preservation of the bridge of boats ;* that of 
the Greeks pursued it as far as the isle of Andros. 
Themistocles and the Athenians ^shed to come up 
with it, and then bum the bridge : but Eurybiades 
strongly representing, that far from shutting up the 
Persians in Greece, it was their interest, if possible, 
to procure them new passages to facilitate their re« 
treat, the army of the allies suspended the pursuit, 
and soon after proceeded to the port of Pagasae, 
where it passed the winter. 

Themistocles now procured secret intelligence 
to be conveyed to Xerxes. Some allege that wish- 
ing, in ca3e of his disgrace, to secure himself an 
asylum at the court of that prince, he made a 
merit of having diverted tlie Greeks^ from their 
intended project of burning the bridge.® Accord- 
ing to others, he warned the king, that, unless 
he hastened his departure, the Greeks would cut 



^ Herodot. lib. 8. c. 102. ' Id. ibid. c. 107. " Id. ibid. 
c. 110. V 
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off his retreat to Asia." Be this as it may, some 
dkys after the battle of Salamis the king took 
the road to Th^ssaly, where Mardonius sent 
into winter-quarters the three hundred tiiousan^ 
tatm that he had demanded, and had chosen from 
tbe whole armyi° Thence continuing his route, ha 
arrived on the borders of the Hellespont with, a 
very iriconsidirable number of troops/ the re- 
m.akiderj :for want of' provisions, had perished by 
disordei^s, or dispersed themselves over Macedonia 
and Thraee, * To complete his misfortune, the 
bridge nov longer remained, having been destroyed 
by a.teinpest. The king threw himself into a boai^ 
passed the sea as a fugitive;''^ about six months after 
h^ had ciiossed it as a conqueror,"^ and repaired to 
Pfarygia, to build sumptuous palaces, which he took 
care to fortify in case of attack/ » 

,: The first care of the victors, after the battle, 
was to transmit to Delphi the first fruits of the 
spoils they had' divided. The generals next: pro- 
ceeded to the Isthmus of Corinth ; and, agreeably 
ta. a custom, respectable from its antiquity, and still 
more so from the emulation it inspires, assembled 
near; the aiter of Ncptuoe, to decree crowns to those 
among them who had most contributed to the view 
?f i:- I ^ ,;• ■ -..-... f ..-■.. - . 

■ Hut. in Themist. p. 120. Nep. in Themfst. g. 5. Diod^ 
Sic. lib. 11. p. 16. • Herodot. lib. 8. c. 113. p Id. ibid, 
c. 115. * The 4th of December of the year 480 before 
Christ Dodwdl, p. 50. ^ Herodot. lib. 8. c. 51 et 115. 
' Xenoph. Exped. Cyr. lib, 1. p. 346. t ^ 
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toi?y. The decision was not pronoupced, eack of 
the chiefs adjudging the first priae to himself^ whilst 
the greater part of them aHowed the second to be 
due to Themistocles. 

^ Though, in consequence, it was impossible to 
dispute with him the. first in the opinion^ of th^ 
pijlblic^ he wished to obtain an effective testimony in 
his favour from'thef Spartans, who received him at 
Lac#dseinon w^th that high respect they themselves 
merited, and made hiin a participator in the honours 
th^ decreed to fiurybiades. A crown of olive was 
the reward of bothy ^ At his departure he received 
n«w applauses; a present was made him of the 
most beautiful chariot to be found in Lac^daemon ; 
and ' to bestow on him a distinction equally novel 
and illustrious, three hundred youths on horsebaekj^ 
chosen from the first families of Sparta, were 
oedered to accompany him to the frontier of La^ 

COmai •. *'.'■ r' ♦■; ::'.'':.■■ •:. • 

In the mean time.Mardonius was preparing to 
termkiate>a war so ^is^ceful to Persia^ He added 
fi:efib troops t^ thpse jl^ft him by Xerxes^ without: 
peneaiving: 1d)§ti to incr^as^ their number- was ta en**, 
fiseble. theR> j he by t2)ms : solicited all the: or#cl^ 
cdrGre^ee;^ h^ sent defiances to j^ allied na^^cip^ 
aad proposed V to: ji^e|n £pir it^ field of ba^ej«i^ 
plains of Boeotia, or those of Thessaly : in fine> re*- 
solving to detach the Athenians firom the league, 

• Herodot lib. 8. c. 124. • ' U. ibtd« o. IS9^ 
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he sent to Athens^ Alexander king of Macedonia^ 
who was connected with them by the ties of hospi- 
tality." 

This prince, admitted to the assembly of the 
people at the same time with the ambassadors of 
Lacedaemon commissioned to frustrate the negocia^ 
tion, spoke as follows : " Thus saith Mardonius : I 
have received an order from the king conceived in 
these words — I forget the offences of the Athe- 
nians. Mardonius, execute my will; restore to 
that people their lands ; ^ give them others, if they 
desire it ; preserve to them their laws, and rebuild 
the temples I have burnt. I thought proper to in-^ 
form you of the intentions of my master ; and I 
add, it is folly on your part to attempt to resist the 
Pei:sians ; and still greater folly to pretend to resist 
them long. If we even suppose, contrary to all 
probability, that you should gain the victory, an- 
other army would soon deprive you of the honour. 
Rush not therefore on destruction ; but let a treaty 
of peace, concluded with mutual sincerity, rescue 
from danger your honour and your liberty." Alex- 
ander, after relating this message, laboured to con- 
vince the Athenians that they were not in a con- 
dition to contend with the power of Persia, and 
conjured them to prefer the friendship of Xerxes to 
every other interest."" 

" Listen not to the perfidious counsels of Alex- 

• tterodot; lib. 8. cap. 1S6, ; Id. ibid, cap, 140. 
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ander, exckimed the ambassadors from Lacedaemon. 
He is a tyrant who serves another tyrant. By a 
despicable artifice, he has falsified the instructions 
of Mardonius. The offers he makes you on his part 
are too seducing not to be suspicious : you cannot 
accept them without trampling under foot the laws 
of justice and of honour. Was it not you by whom 
this war was kindled ? And shall those Athenians 
who have at all times shown themselves the most 
zealous defenders of liberty be the first •authors of 
our slavery ? Laced aemon, who makes these repre- 
sentations to you by our mouths, commiserates the 
wretched state to which your ruined houses and your 
ravaged fields reduce you : she proposes to you in 
her name, and in the name of her allies, to main- 
tain, and preserve for you in trust, for the remainder 
of the war, your wives, your children, and your 
slaves."^ 

The Athenians proposed the matter for deli- 
beration, and, agreeably to the opinion of Aristides, 
it was resolved to answer the king of Macedonia, 
that he might have dispensed with his intelligence, 
that their forces were inferior to those of the enemy, 
but that they were not on that account less disposed 
to make the most vigorous resistance to the bar- 
barians ; and counselled him, when he had such base 
propositions to offer to tliem in future, not to ap- 

pear in their presence, nor expose them to violate, 

« 

' Herodot. lib. 8. «. 143. 
VOL. I. , A A 
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in his person, the rights of hospitality and fii6iid^ 
^hip." 

It was abo determined that they should answer 
to the Lacedaemonians, that if Sparta had knowft 
ttie Athenians better, she would not have supposed 
them capable of such treachery, nor have endei^- 
voured to retain them in her alliance by intef^tad 
motives ; that they would provide, as well as they 
could, for tlie necessities of their families, and 
Aanked the allies for their generous offers ; that 
they were attached to the league by sacred and indis^ 
soluble ties ; and that the only favour they demanded 
of the allies was to send them speedy succours, as 
It was time to march into Boeotia, and prevent 
the enemy from penetrating a Si^ond th»e inter 
Attica.* 

The ambassadors being again admitted, Ari* 
stides caused the decrees to be read in their pn^ 
sience; then, suddenly raising his voice, ** Ambas- 
sadors of Lacedasmon," said he, ** inform the 
Spartans, that all the gold that circulates on th# 
earth, or that still . lies hidden within its bowels, is 
ifothing in our eyes to the value of our liberty. 
Arid you, Alexander," addressing himself to that 
prince, and pointing to the sun, '* say to Mardonius, 
that as long as yon luminary shall revolve in tfe^ 
path marked out for him in the heavens, the AAe^ 



' Herodot. lib. 8. c. 143. Lycui^. Orat. in Leocr. p. 156, 
* Herodot. ibid. c. 144. 
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nians w31 pursue the king of Persia, till they shall 
have satisfied the. vengeance due ta tiieir desolated 
fiields, and tiieir temples redue&d to ashes.'*^ To 
give still greater solemnity to this engagement, he 
i»stantiy prodired a decree to be passed, by which 
tile priests shoiHd devote to tiie infernal deities aH 
those who maintained a correspondence with the 
Persians, or detached tliemselves from the confede- 
ration of the Gre^ks^ 

Mardotiius^ informed of the resolution of the 
Athenians, instantly marched his troops into 
Boeotia, and thence poured them into Attica, the 
inhabitants of which a second .time took refuge in 
the isle of Salamis/ He was so flattered with 
gaining possession of a deserted country, that, by 
signlds placed frdm distance to distance, both on 
tile islands and on die continent, he gave notice of 
it to Xerxes, who was still at Sardes in LySdia.* He 
attempted likewise to avail himself of this success, 
to open a new negotiation with the Atbehians ; but 
he received tiie same answer as before ; and Lyci- 
das, one of the senators, who had proposed to listi^ 
to the offers of the Persian general, was stoned, to 
death with his wife and children.* 

In the miean time tii^ aHies, instead of sending 
«i army, ds hald been agreed on, into Attica, forti- 
fied tiiemselves on the isthmus of Corinth, and 

^ Herodot. lib. 8. cap. 143. Plut. in Aristid. page S24. 
* Diod. Sic. Ub. 11. p. U. ^ Herodot. Mb. 9. c. 3. • Id . 
ibid. c. 5. 
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appeared attentive only to the defence of the Pelck., 
ponnesus/ The Athenians, alarmed at this project, 
sent ambassadors to Lacedaemon, where festivals 
were celebrating which were to last for some days. 
They made known their complaints, but the answer 
was deferred from day to day. Offended at length 
with an inaction and a silence which too justly en- 
titled them to suspect some perfidy, they presented 
themselves, for the last time, to the ephori, and de- 
clared that Athens, betrayed by the Lacedaemonians, 
and abandoned by the other allies, was resolved to 
turn her arms against them, by making her peace 
with the Persians. 

The ephori replied, that the preceding night 
they had sent off, under the conduct of Pausanias, 
guardian of the young king Plistarcbus, five thou- 
sand Spartans, and thirty-five thousand slaves, or 
Helots, lightly armed.* These troops, which were 
presently increased by live thousand Lacedeemoni- 
ans, forming a junction with the confederated 
cities, marched from Eleusis, and proceeded into 
Boeotia, whither Mardonius had brought back his 
anriy.^ 

He had prudently avoided cominjg to an en- 
gagement in Attica. As that country is intersected 
by heights and defiles, he could neither have been 
able to extend his cavalry in the battle, »nor to se- 
cure a retreat in case of a defeat. Bceotia, on the 

' Herodot. Ub. 9. c. 6. ' Id. ibid. c. 11. '^ Id. ibid, 
c. 19. 
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contiuryi afforded spacious plains, a fertile country, 
and a number of cities ready to receive the remains 
of his army; for, excepting the inhabitants of 
Platsda and Thespias, all the states of that part of 
Greece had declared in favour of the Persians. 

Mardonius pitched his camp in the plain of 
Thebes, along the river Asopus, the left bank of 
which he occupied as far as the frontier of the 
country of the Plataeans.* To inclose his bag- 
gage, and secure to himself a place of retreat, he 
caused a space of ten stadia square t to be sur- 
rounded with a deep ditch, and likewise with walls 
dnd wooden towers.' The Greeks were in his front, 
at the foot and on the declivity of Mount Cithaeron. 
Aristides commanded the Athenians, and Pausanias 
the whole army.;}; 

Here the Grecian generals drew up the follow- 
ing form of an oath, which was taken with eager- 
ness by the soldiers : " I will not prefer life to 
liberty; I will not abandon my leaders, neither 
during their lives, nw after their death ; I will be- 
stow the honours of sepulture on such of the allies 
as shall fall in the battle : after the victory I will 
destroy none of those cities which shall have fought 
for Greece, and I will decimate all those which 



* See the plan of the battle of Platiea. f Above a mile. 
' Herodot. lib. 9. c. 15. Plut. in Aristid. p. 325. t The 
two annies came in sight of each other the lOth of September 
of the year 479 before Christ. Dodwell^ In Annal. Thucyd. 
p« 5S. 
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sheiU have jpiqed the enemy. I ml} riot sttt^mpt to 
rebuild th0 tenjple^ they have burnt or cjgmolished, 
bvit suffer their niins to remain,, p^rpetii^ly to re- 
ining o^r po§tterity of Jl)p )rppiQtji§ fi?ry of the bar- 
barians."^ 

. ^ Jin ani^idotf reported by ap ^uthcnr glpnpst con- 
temporary with these ey^nt^, a)ay enable us to judge 
of th^ idea which the greater part frf the Persians 
entertained of th^r general- Mardoniu^ pupped 
with an inhabitant qf Thebes, with fifty of bis ge- 
neral officers, as many Tbebans, aud Th^sander, 
one of the principal citizens of Qrchom^ns. Tpwr 
ards the end of the entertainment, mutual confidence 
having taken place between the guests of both na- 
tions, a Persian seated near Theraander said to 
him : " This table, the pledge of our faithful friend- 
ship, theiSe libations we have made together in ho- 
npjjr of the gods, inspire me with a secret friend- 
ship for you. It is time to look to your safety, 
ypu see these Persians, who are abandoning them- 
selves to transports of joy ; you have seen that arroy 
we have left on the biinks of the river : alas ! ypu 
will soon behold only its shattered remains." As 
be spake these words, he shed tears. . Thersandej*, ^ 
surprised, asked him if he had communicated bin 
apprehensions to Mardonius, or those whom he 
honoured wijh his cqnfidence. " My d^ar host,** 
replied the stranger, ^* man cannot avoid his destiny. 



k 
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Many of the P^r^ians for^si^e, as well as I, what b 
hanging over us, yet we all suffer ourselves to h^ 
^Airried on to our fate. The greatest misfortune of 
mankind is> that the wbest among them are always, 
those who have tliQ least influevce."* The author 
I have quoted reoeived this anecdote from Ther-i 
gander hitnself. 

Mardonius, perceiving that tlie Greeks per- 
skted in maii^taining the heights, ^ent against them 
^ whole cavalry, commanded by Masisiius, whp 
stood in the highest degree of favour with Xerxe^, 
and was held in universal estimation by the army. 
The Persians, after insulting the Greeks with re- 
fvoaches of cowardice, fell on the Megareans en- 
camped on a n^ore level spot of ground, who, with 
^e s^sistance of three hundred Athenians, made a 
cpn^iderably long resistance. The death of Masis- 
tiu9 saved them from a total defeat, and terminated 
this action. This losf was a subject of mourning 
fyr the Persia^ army, and of triumph for the 
Greeks, who saw the body of Masistius, whicti 
they had carried off from the enemy, pass along all 
tb^r ranks." 

Nptwithstanding this advantage, the difficulty 
ftf procuring water, in pre^nce of an enemy whp 
kept at a distance by their darts all who attempted 
to appirojtch the river, pbligpd them to change their 

* Herodot. lib. 9. c. 16. - Id. ibid. c. 9», &c. Diod. 
Sic. lil^ 11, p. S4. Flut. in Aridtid. p. 337. 
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position : they filed off along Mount Citl^ron) and 
entered the country of the Platseans. 

The Lacedaemonians posted themselves near a 
copious spring, named GargapUia, which sufficed 
for the wants of the whole army. The other allies 
in general were stationed on the eminences at the 
foot of the mountain ; some of them in the plain^ 
and all in front of the Asopus. 

During this distribution of posts, a sharp dis* 
pute arose between the Athenians and Tegeat«y 
who claimed equally the command of the left wing. 
Both recounted their titles and the exploits of their 
ancestors : but Aristides terminated the drffetence. 
" We come not here," said he, " to contest with 
our allies, but to combat oiir enemies ; we declare 
that it is not the post that confers or -takes away 
valour. To you, O Lacedaemonians! we refer. 
Whatever rank you shall assign us, we will raise it 
to such a height, that it shall become perhaps the 
most honourable of all." The Lacedaemonians 
decided with acclamations in favour of the Athe- 
nians. '** 

A more imminent danger caused the prudence 
of Aristides a still severer trial : he learnt that some 
officers of his troops, belonging to the first families 
of Athens, were meditating an act of treachery in 
favour of the Persians, and that the conspiracy was 

daily gaining ground. Far from rendering it more 

• - • . 

■ Herodot. lib. 9. cap. 86. Plut. in Arist. p. 326. 
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fbnhidSLbte by inquiries which mi^t have apprized 
the conspirators of their strength, he contented him- 
self with arresting eight of the accomplices. The 
two most guilty fled. To the others he said, shei^'- 
in^ them the enemy : " The blood of the Persians 
aloiie can expiate your offence.'''' 

Mardonius no sooner learned, that the Greeks 
had retired into the territory of Plataea, than, 
marching his army up the river, he stationed it a 
second time within sight of the enemy. It con- 
sisted of three hundred thousand men drawn from 
the Asiatic nations, and about fifty thousand Boeo- 
tians, Thessalians, and other Grecian auxiUaries.^ 
That of the confederates was about one hundred and 
ten thousand strong, sijcty-hine thousand five hun- 
dred of whom were only lightly armed.** In this aripy 
were ten thousand Spartans and Lacedaeilnonians, 
eight thousand Athenians^ five thousand CorinthianSj 
three thousand Megareans, and various little detach- 
ments furnished by many, other states or cities of 
Greece/ New levies were every day arriving. The 
-Mantineans and the Eleans did not reach the camp 
till after tlie battle. 

The armies had been within sight of each other 
eight days, when a detachment of P^sian cavalry, 
passing the Asopus in the night, intercepted a con- 
voy from Peloponnesus which was descending firom 



* Pint, in Arigt. p. 396. » Herodot. lib. 9. c. 39. « Id. 
ibid. eap. 30. ^ Id. ibid. cap. 38. . 
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MeuQt Citiwroa. The Persians made theouttlves 
inaBters of this pass,"* and the Greeks were cut off 
from their provisions/ 

The two following days the camp of the latter 
was repeatedly insulted by the cavalry of the enengty* 
Neither of the armies dared to pass the river. Tl» 
augur, on both sides, whether of his own accord, or 
aleted upon by foreign impressions, promised the 
victory respectively to his party, provided they kafit 
oil the defensive.* 

On the eleventh day Mardonius assembled his 
council. t Artabazus, one of the first officers of 
the army, proposed to retire under the walls of 
Thebes, and not to risk a battle, but to corrupt, by 
dint of money, the chief inhabitants of the allied 
cities. This measure, which w;as much appravod 
by the Thebans, would insensibly have detached 
fipom the confederation the greater part of the states 
of which it was composed ; besides that the Grecian 
army, which was already in want of provisbns, would 
have been compelled in a few days to disperse, or 
^ve battle in the plain, which it had hitherto indus- 
triously avoided. Mardonius however rejected tills 
jH^pofiition with disdain. 

The following night $ a horpeman, escaping fir^m 

* The 17th of September of the year 479 befbre Christ. 
Doddwell, in Ann. Thucyd. p. 52. • Herodot. lib. 9. c.S9. 
* Herodot. lib. 9. c. 36 et 37. t The 20th of September. 
Dodwel], In Ann. Thucyd. pi. 52. | The night between 
the 20th and 21st of September. 
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the Persian camp, and advancing towards th^ qaar- 
ter of the Athenians, desired them to inform their 
general that he had an impprtaJnt secret to commu- 
nicate; and when Aristides arrived, this sti^angar 
thus addressed him : ^^ Maidonius in vain wcama 
the gods to procure £iVQurable auspices ; their silence 
has hitherto retarded the battle. But the efforts of 
the augurs can no longer detain him. He will at- 
tack you to*morrow at break of day. I hope afiter 
your victory you will remember that I have risked my 
life to secure you from a surprise : I am Alexander, 
king of Macedonia/' Having thus spoken he m- 
turned full speed to the camp." 

Aristides immediately repaired to the quarter 
of the Lacedasmoniaps. The most pifudent plans 
were there concerted to repulse the enemy: and 
Pausanias advised a measure that Aristides himself 
had not dared to propose ; which was to station the 
Athenians opposite to the Persians, and the Lacch 
d^mooians to the Grecian auxiliaries. By this meaoa 
said he, we shall both of us have to combat trcx>{ii 
who have already experienced our valour. This 
resolution taken, the Athenians, at dEie break oif 
day, passed to the right wing, and the Laeedoei- 
monians to the left. . Mardonius penetrating thcar 
designs, instantly caused the Persians to file off 
to his ri^t, and did not recal them to their former 

■ Plut. in Aristid. p. SiJ. 
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post till he saw the enemy return to their Ifirst order 
of battle.* : 

This general considered the motions of the La* 
cedaemonians only as signs of fear. In the intoxi- 
cation of his pride, he tauntingly reminded them of 
their ancient glory, and sent them insulting de- 
fiances. A herald dispatched by him to Pausanias 
carried a proposal to terminate the differences of 
Persia and Greece by a combat between a certain 
number of Spartans and Persians. Receiving no 
answer, he put all his cavalry in motion, which ha- 
rassed the army of the Greeks during the remainder 
of the day, and even found means to dam up the 
fountain of Gargaphia.^ 

Deprived of this their only resource, the Greeks 
determined to remove their camp a little farther, 
and into an island formed by two branches of the 
Asopus, one of which is named Peroe;"" from 
whence they proposed to detach half their troops to 
the pass of Mount Cithaeron, to dislodge the Per^ 
sians who intercepted their convoys. 

The camp broke up during the night,* with all 
the confusicKi that might be expected from the 
troops of so many independent states, cooled by in-' 
action, and alarmed by their frequent retreats, sis 

"" Herodot. lib. 9. c. 46. Plut. in Aristid. p. 398. ' He- 
rodot. lib. 9. cap. 49. Pausanrlib. 9. cap. 4. p. 718. ' He- 
rodot. lib. 49. cap. 51. Pautan. ibid. * The night between 
4be 91it and 9td of September, 
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well as the scarcity of provisions. Some repaired 
to the post assigned to them ; others, led astray by 
their guides, or by a panic terror, took refuge near 
the city of Plataea.* 

The departure of the Lacedcemonians and Athe- 
nians was delayed till dawn. The latter took the 
road of the plain ; while the Lacedaemonians, fol- 
lowed by three thousand Tegeatae, defiled along the 
foot of Mount Cithaeron. Having arrived at the 
temple of Ceres, ten stadia from their former posir 
tion, and at the same distance from the city of 
Platwa,** they halted for one of their body who had 
long refused to abandon his post. Here they were 
overtaken by the Persian cavalry, detached by Mar- 
donius to impede their march. " Behold them !'•' 
exclaimed this general to his officers ; ^^ behold those 
intrepid Lacedaemonians, who, we were told, never 
retreat in presence of an enemy : that vile people^ 
distinguished from the other Greeks, only by excess 
of cowardice, and who will soon suffer the punish- 
ment they justly merit !"*" 

Immediately putting himself at the head of the 
warlike nation of the Persians, and of his best sol- 
diers, he passed the river, and advanced rapidly in- 
to the plain. The troops of the other eastern na- 
tions tumultuously followed him, uttering loud 
shouts; and at the same instant his right wing^ 



• Hefodot. lib. 9. cap. 5«. * U. ibid. cap. 57. • Id. 
Ibid. c. 58. 
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bofmposed of the auxiliary Greeksr^ attacked tbe 
Athenians, and prevented tiiem from affording any 
asoistiince to the Lacedemonians. 

Pausanias, having drawn up bis men on a slop^ 
log ^d uneven spot of ground near a small rivulet 
wM the enclosure consecrated to Ceres/ left them 
Ibfig exposed to the darts and arrows of the enemy, 
against whidh they did not venture to defend them- 
selves. The entrails of the victims were decl^ired 
to portend only sinister eveiits. This wretched su- 
perstition occasioned the loss of a gre&t number of 
soldiers^ who less regretted ti^e loss of life, than that 
iheir death should be of so little utility to their 
country. At length tibe Tegeatae, no longer able to 
resist the ardour which animated them, began to 
loove, and were soon suppbrted by the Spartans, 
who bad just obtained, or contrived to procure, 
scime favourable omens.*' 

At their approach the Persians threw away 
their bows, and closing their ranks, covered them-^ 
selves with their bucklers, formmg a compact body, 
which by its weight and impulse checked and re- 
p^ed the fury of the enemy. In vain are thdr 
bucklers, composed of brittle substance, shivered 
in pieces ; they break the lances that pierce them, 
and supply the deficiency of their weapons by a 
ferocious courage.' Mardonius, at the head of a 

* Herodot. lib. 9. c. 57 et 65. Plut. in Aristid. p. 535. 
IModor. Sic. lib. 11. p. 34. • Herodot. ibid. c. GS. * ' Plat, 
in Arist. p. 389. 
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thdasaiiii chosen soldiers, long held the victory in 
mmpense; but presently he falls, with a iBortiU 
wound. The troops attached to his person nA* 
tempt to avenge his death, and are sacrifki^d 
around his body. From this moment the Persian 
host was shaken, thrown into confusion, and com- 
pelled to fly. 'Bheir cavalry for some time stopped 
tbe progress of the victor, but did not prevent him 
from reaching the foot of the intrenchment thrown 
up by the Persians near the Asopus, and in which 
tlie remains of their shattered army took refuge.* 

Similar success had attended the Athenians on 
tiie left wiiig : they had experienced a very obstinnte 
resistance from the Boeotians, but only feeble ef* 
forts on the part of the other allies of Xerxes, 
offeiided, no doubt, at the haughty conduct of Mar- 
donius, and his obstinacy in persisting to give battle 
Ctti ^ound so diisadvantageous. In their flight th* 
Boeotians hurried away with them the whole of 
the Persian right \ving.' 

, Aristides, far from pursuing them, immediately 
proceeded to join the Laced«ftmonians, who, little 
versed in the art of conducting sieges, were em-^ 
ployed in fruitless attacks on the fortification by 
vrikkh the Persians were defended. The arrival 
<rf the Athenians, and the rest of the c(»ifederated 
trooper, did not terrify the besieged, who furiourfy 
repulsed the assailants ; but the Athenfans at length 

» Herodot. lib. 9. c. 70. ^ Id ibid. c. 6^. 
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forcing the intrenchment, and destroying a part of 
the wall, the Greeks rushed into the camp, and 
the Persians suffered themselves to be slaughtered 
like victims.* 

Artabazusy who had under his command a body 
of forty thousand men, but who had long been 
secretly offended at the choice Xerxes had made of 
Mardonius to command the army, had from. the 
beginning of the battle advanced rather to be a 
spectator than with any view of contributing to its 
success. He accordingly no sooner saw the army 
of Mardonius give ground, than he ordered his 
troops to follow him ; and, in his flight, took the 
road of Phocis, crossed the sea at Byzantium,^ and 
repaired to Asia, where his having saved a part of 
the army was perhaps imputed to him as a merit. 
All the remainder, except about three thousand 
men, perished, either in the intrenchment or the 
battle. 1 

The nations that most distinguished themselves 
on this memorable day were, on the one side, the 
Persians and the Sacae; and on the other, the 
Lacedaemonians, the Athenians, and the inhabi- 
tants of Tegea. Great encomiums were bestowed 
by the victors on the valour of Mardonius ; as also 
on the heroic bravery of the Athenian Sophanes, 
and of four Spartans, at the head of whom we 
must place Aristodemus> who had resolved on this 

* Herodot. lib. 9. c. 70. Dlod. Sic. lib. 11. p. 26. ^ Id. 
ibid. c. 66 et 89. 
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occasion to free himself from the disgrace of not 
having, sacrificed, his life at Thermopylae. But the 
Lacedaemonians bestowed no honours on hiB ashes ; 
they said, that, resolved to die rather than to con- 
quer, he had quitted his rank during the battle, and 
seemed rather actuated by the courage derived 
from despair than real valour.' 

In. the mean time the LacedaBmonians and 
Athenians equally disputed the palm of bravery; 
the former, because they had beaten the best troops 
of Mardonius ; the latter, because they had forced 
them in their intrenchments. Both asserted their 
pretensions with a degree of haughtiness from 
which it was impossible to recede. Their minds 
became irritated: the two camps resounded with 
menaces, and they would have proceeded to blows, 
but for the prudence of Aristides, who prevailed on 
the Athenians, to refer the question to the decision 
of the allies. Theogiton of Megara now proposed 
to the rival states to renounce the prize, and ad- 
judge it to some other people. Cleocritus of Co- 
rinth named the Plataeans, and all the suffrages 
were united in their favour."* 

The grouiad was covered with the rich spoils of 
the Persians ; and gold and silver filled their tents. 
Pausanias delivered the plunder into the custody of 
the Helots ?"* the , tenth part was reserved for the 

temple of Delphi, and a considerable portion for 

»■ 

' Herod . Kb, 9. c. 71 . " Plut. in Aristid. p. 331. » Herod, 
lib. 9. c.«0. 
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mohutnents in honotir of the gods. The victors 
shared the rensaiiider, and brought into tlieir coud- 
try the first seeds of coruption«* 

All kinds of honours were oon&rred on those 
who had died in arms. Eax:h nation prepared a 
t6mb for its warriors,' and Aristides procured a 
decree to be passed in an assembly of the generals : 
— ^That the people of Greece should every year 
send deputies to Platfea, there' to perpetuate, by 
solemn sacrifices, the memory of those who had 
lost their lives in the battle ; that every five years 
splendid games should be there celebrated, and 
called the Festivals of Liberty ; and that the Pla- 
taeans, henceforward exempt from all cares but 
those of offering up vows for the preservation of 
Greece, should be considered as an inviolable state, 
consecrated to the gods.** 

Eleven days after the battle,* the victors 
marched to Thebes, and demanded that the inhiBi«> 
bitants should deliver up such of the citizens as had 
mduced them to a submission to the Medes^ On 
the refusal of the Thebans, the city was besieged, 
and in danger of being destroyed, had not one of 
the principal offenders consented to surrender him- 
self and the rest of his faction into the l^inds of the 
allies. They flattered themselves they should be 
able to redeem their lives by the sacrifice of the 

* Justin, lib. S. c. 14. » Herodot. lib. 9. c. 86. Thuejrd. 
]ib;8. c. 56. « Plat, in Ariitid. p. »1. * The Sd of 
October. 
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gr^t sums of money they had recdved from Maiv 
doDius; but Pausanias, deaf to their offers, sen»- 
tenced them all to death/ 

The battle of Platasa was fought on the third of 
Uie month Boedromion/ in the second year of the 
setrenty-fifth Olympiad.* On the same day the 
Grecian fleet, commanded by Leutychides king of 
Lacedsmon, and Zanthippus the Athenian, gained 
a signal* victory over the Persians/ near the pro»- 
montory of M ycale in Ionia, and the states in that 
district who had called them to their assistance 
entered, after the engagement, into the genecal 
league.*" 

Such was the conclusion of the war of Xerxe^ 
better known by the name of the Median war : it 
had contmued two years ;* and never perhaps did 
such memorable tmnsactians occur in so short aii 
interval, nor eves did simikir events operate suofa 
rapid revolutions in the ideas, interests, and go- 
vernments of nations. Their effects were different 
on the Lacedaemonians and Athenians, according 
to the diversity of their character and institutions. 
The former sought for repose after their successes, 
and suffered-only a few marks of jealousy to escape 



' Herodot. lib. 9. c. 88. Diod. Sic. lib. 11. p. 36. • Plut. 
de Glor. Atfaen. t. ii. p. 349. Id. in Cemil. t. L p. 138. la 
the life of Aristides^ p. 330^ he says it was on the 4th. 
* The 32d of September of the.year 479 before Christ. Dod- 
well, in Annal. Thucyd. p. h%, * Herodot. lib. 9. c. 90. 
■ Id. ibid. c. 106. « Diod. Sic. lib. 1 1. p. 89. 
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•them against the Athenians. The latter suddenly 
abandoned themselves to the most immoderate 
ambition, and proposed at once to deprive the 
iLacedsemonians of the pre-eminence they had 
hitherto held in Greece, and to protect the lonians, 
who had just recovered their liberty, against the 
Persians. 

The different states of Greece at length re- 
^ covered breath. The Athenians re-established them- 
selves amidst tlie ruins of their unfortunate city, 
and rebuilt its walls, notwithstanding the complaints 
of the allies, who began to dread the increasmg 
glory of that people ; and in despite of the repre- 
sentations of the Lacedsemonians, who gave it as 
their opinion that it would be proper to dismantle 
all the fortified towns of Greece situate without 
Peloponnesus, that on any new invasion they 
might not serve as a retreat for the Persians.^ 
Themist9.cles found means to divert the storm then 
impending over the Athenians. He still further 
induced them to make a harbour at the Piraeus 
/defended by a strong wall,' to build yearly a certain 
number of galleys, and offer privileges and immu- 
nities to strangers, and especially to artists, who 
should come to settle in their city.* 

At the same time the allies prepared to restore 
to their freedom the Grecian cities in which the 

^ Thttcyd. lib. I. c. 90. Flat, in Them. p. 121. Diod. 
Sic lib. 1. p. 31. " Plat, in Theai. ibid. Nep. in Them, 
c. 6. *■ Diod. Sic. lib. 11. p. 33. 
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Persians had left garrisons. A numerous fleet, 
under the command of Pausanias and Aristides, 
obliged the enemy to abandon the isle of Cyprus. 
-6nd the city of Byzantium^ situate on the Helle- 
spont.^ These successes completed the ruin of 
Pausanias, who from this time was incapable of 
supporting his glory and good fortune with mode- 
jration. 

He was no longer that rigid Spartan who, in 
the fields of Plataea, derided the pomp and slavery 
of the Medes ;* he was become a satrap, totally 
subdued by the manners of the vanquished people, 
and perpetually surrounded by foreign guards, who 
rendered him inaccessible.'^ The allies, who could 
only obtain from him harsh and humiliating an- 
swerS; or imperious and sanguinary orders, revolted 
at length against a tyranny the more odious from 
the opposite conduct of Aristides, who, to conciliate 
the minds of men, employed the most powerful of 
^1 instruments, mildness and justice. The con- 
federate nations therefore proposed to the Athe- 
nians to fight under their orders.* 

The Lacedaemonians, informed of this defection, 
immediately recalled Pausanias, who was at once 
accused of oppression towards the allies, and sus- 
pected of a correspondency with the Persians. 

^ Thucyd. lib. 1. c M. Diod. Sic. lib. 11« p. 34. "^ He- 
rodot. lib. 9. cap. M. * Thaeyd* lib. 1* cap. 190. Nep. in 
Pavaan. c. 3. *Thucyd. lib. 1. c. 95. Diod. ,Sic. lib. 11. 
p. 34. Plat, in Aristid. p. 333. Nep. in Ariflid. c. S 
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Sufficient proofs ^iere adduced of his tyranny alicl 
oppressidn, and he was deprived of the command/ 
His treaison soon after became equally manifesl^ 
and he was put to death.' This punishmeuti how* 
ever exemplary, did not produce its effect on the 
allies : they refused to obey the Spartan Dorcis^ 
who succeeded to Pausanias ^ and this general re- 
signing his command, the Lacedaemonians deU-^ 
berated on the measures proper to be adopted. 

Their claim to coinmaiid the combined army of 
the Greeks was founded on the most respectable 
titles* It had hitherto been admitted by all die 
nations of Greece, not excepting the Athenians/ 
Sparta had exercised this right, not to extend her 
dominions, but every where to destroy tyranny/ 
The wisdom of her laws often rendered her the 
arbiter of the Grecian states; and tlie equity of 
her decisions had induced many of them to increase 
the number of her allies. What a time too was 
chosen to despoil her of her prerogative ! The very 
moment when, under the conduct of her generals, 
the Greeks had gained the most brilliant of victo- 
ries. 

R^ections like these filled the Spartans with 
rage and indignation. They threatened the allies, 
and were meditating the invasion of Attica, when 

^ Thucyd. lib. 1. c. 151. « Id. ibid, t, 1S4. Diod. Sic 
lib. 11. p. 5ft. ^ Thucyd. ibid. e. 95. ^iierodot. lib. 8. 
c. S et 3. Kep. in Arist. c. S. ^ Thucyd. ibid. 1. 18. Pint, 
in Lje. t. i.'p. 58. 



a senator nMM4 H^ta&mmclas ^^^^^^^ ^^ repre- 
sent to the warriors who surrounded him, that their 
generals, after the most glorious successes, brought 
nothing heick to their country but the seeds of cor- 
ruption; that the example of Pausanias shouk) 
make them tremble d.t the thought of choosing hiiXi 
a successor ; and that it was advantageous to the 
r^nblic to yield to the Athenians the empire of 
the aea> and the care of continuing the war against 
the Persians*^ 

This discourse sorprisedi and quickly calmed 
the minds of the assembly. The bravest nation in 
the world was seen to prefer her virtues to her 
veageancei and lay aside her jealousy at the voice 
of reason. The genius of Lycurgus still reigned in 
Sparta: and never perhaps did she display more 
real courage and true greatness. 

The Athenians^ who, far from expecting such a 
sacrifice, were prepared to assert their claim by 
force of arms, admired a moderation which they 
w^re incapable of imitating; and, whilst a rival 
nation was thus divesting itself of a portion of its 
power, their aoxiety was so much the greater to 
procure the hononrable privilege of commanding 
tiie fleets of Qreece to be confirmed to them by the 
allies ■ 

Tliit new system of confederation was to be; 



> Thveyd. lib. 1. cap.7Set 95. Diod. Sic. lib. 11. p. 38. 
* FIttl. Ib Arist. 9. 393. 
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justified by new enterprises, and gave birth to new ^ 
projects. The first step was to regulate the neces- 
sary contibutions for continuing the war against the 
Persians. All the states committed their interests 
to the integrity of Aristides, who visited all plHts of • 
the continent and the islands, informed himself of 
the produce of the lands, and gave such proofs of 
inteUigence and equity in his whole conduct of this 
business, that even those on whom the taxes were 
levied considered him as their benefactor." As 
soon as this taxation was fidished, it was resolved 
to attack the Persians. 

The Lacedsemonians took no part in this de- 
liberation; they were now only. intent on peace, 
while the Athenians breathed nothing but war. 
This contrariety of views had more than once been 
displayed. After the battle of Mycale, the people 
of Peloponnesus, headed by the Lacedsemonians, 
vi^ished to remove the lonians to the continent of 
Greece, and bestow on them the maritime places 
possiessed by the nations which had entered into 
alliance M'ith the Persians. By this transmigration 
the Greeks would have been freed from the burdai 
of protecting the lonians, and \he inevitable rup- 
ture between Asia and Europe would thus have 
been, at least for some time, retarded. But the 
Athenians rejected this proposal, pretending that 
the fate of their colonies ought not to depend on 

" Plat, in Arise, p. 333. ' 
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the allies.'' It was necessary at' least to affix a sort 
of sti^a on the difierent states of Greece who had 
joined their forces to those of Xerxes^ or remained 
inactive. The Lacedsemonians proposed to exclude 
them from the assembly of the Amphyctyons : but 
Themistocles wishing to procure for his country the 
alliance of the Argives^ Thebans, and Thessalians, 
represented that, by excluding these states from that 
assembly, two or three powerful cities ^ would dis- 
pose of all the suffrages at their pleasure, He thus 
defeated the proposition of the Lacedaemonians, 
and drew' oil himsdif their hatred.^ 

He had n»arited that of the allies by his exac-. 
tions, and the acts of violence which he had exer- 
cised in the isles of the Mgean Sea. A multitude 
of individuals complained of his injustice, others of 
the riches he. had amassed, and all of his inordinate 
thirst of power. Envy, which, carefully collected 
his, most trifling words and actions, enjoyed the 
cruel pleasure of casting a cloud over his glory. He 
himself saw it diminish from day to day,, and to 
maintain its splendor he even descended to weary 
the people with the recital of his exploits, not aware 
that it is equally dangerous and fruitless to recal to 
mind fo^otten services. He built near his house 
a temple dedicated to Diana, the insfirer of 
GOOD counsels. This inscription, a memorial of 
the advice which he had given to the Athenians 

*» Herddot* lib. 9. c, 106. p Plut. in Thcmist. p. 122. 
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during the Median war, had llie appearance of re^ 
preachy and consequendy of an insult ofiered to tfa^ 
nation. His enemies prevailed : he was bamdied/ 
and retired to Peloponnesus ; but soon after, having 
beai accused of carrying on a criminal correspond^- 
ence with Artaxerxes, Ae successor of Xerxes, he 
was driven from city to city,'* and constrained to 
take refuge with the Persians, who honoured in their 
suppliant vanquisher those talents winch had hum* 
bled them, but were now no longer formidable. 
He died several years after.f 

The Athenians were scarcely stosible of this 
loss, since they possessed Aristides, and Cimon, son 
of Miltiades. The latter united w the valour of 
his father the prudence of Themistocles, and almost 
all the virtues of Aristides, whose example he had 
studied, and to whose lessons he had ever heea at* 
tentive/ To him was entrusted the command of 
die Grecian fleet. He set sail for Thrace, made 
himself master of a city where the Persians imd a 
garrison, destroyed the pirates who infested the 
neighbouring seas, aiid spread terror through those 
islands which had detached themselves from the 
league.* 

He soon slliter sailed from the Pirseus with two 



« Aiioiit the year 471 before Christ « Thncyd. lib. 1. 
e. 155. Diod. Sic Hb. 11. p. «l. Plat, in Them. p. IM et 
Its. t About the year 449 before Christ. ' flut. in 
Cim.p.491. • Id. iWd. p. 48i. Thttcyd. lib. 1. e. M. 
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hundred g^leys, which were joined by a hundred 
others, furnished by the allies. By his presence, or 
his arms, he obliged the cities of Caria and Lycia 
to declare against the Persians ; and, falling in with 
the fleet of the latter, consisting of two hundred 
vessels,^ of the isle of Cyprus, he sunk part of tbeoa, 
and took the remainder. On the same evenrng^ 
arriving on the coasts of Pamphylia, where the 
P^^ians had collected a numecous army, he disem- 
barked his troops, attacked and dispersed the enemy, 
and returned with a great number of prisoners, and 
a large quantity of rich spoils, which he set apart 
for ifae embellishment of Athens."" 

This double victory was soon followed by the 
conquest of the Thracian peninsula f^ and other ad* 
vantages, gained in the course of several years, sue* 
cessively increased the glory of the Athenians, and 
their confidence in their troops. 

The strengdi of tlieir allies diminished in the 
same proportion. Exhausted by a war which daily 
became more foreign to their interests, the greater 
part refused to furnish tbeir contingent of ships and 
soldiers. The Athenians at first employed menaces 
and violence to compel them ; bat Cimon, actuated 
by profoundar views, proposed to them to keep at 
home their troops and their sailors, to increase their 
pecuniary contributions, and send their gsdleys. 



•Thucyd. lib. 1. c. 100. "Diod. Sic. lib. 11. p. 47 
' Plut. in Cim. p. 48T. 
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which should be navigated by Athenians/ By this 
artful policy he deprived them of their navy ; and, 
plunging them into a fatal state of repose, gave 
such a superiority to his country, that she ceased 
to pay the least attention to the allies. Aristides 
and Cimon indeed retained some of them by con- 
tinued marks of respect; but Athens, by her 
haughtiness, compelled the others to separate from 
her alliance, and punished them for their defection 
by reducing them to slavery. 

In this manner she took possession of the isles 
ofScyros and Naxos;' and obliged the inhabitants 
of the island of Thasos, after a long siege, to raise 
the walls of their capitol, and resign to the victors 
their ships, their gold mines, and the territory they 
possessed on the continent.* 

These proceedings were manifest infractions of 
the treaty which Aristides had entered into with 
the allies, and of which the observance was guarded 
by the most tremendous oaths. But Aristides ex- 
horted the Athenians to avert on his head the 
punishment due to their perjuries.*" It seemed as 
if virtue itself began to be corrupted by ambition. 

Athens was now in a state of continual war ; 
and the object of this war was twofold : the one, of 
which they made no secret, was to maintain the 
liberty of the cities of Ionia ; the other, which they 

' Thucyd. lib. 1 . c. 99. Pint, in Cim. p. 485. ' Thucyd. 
lib. 1 . c. 98. Plut. in Cim. p. 483. * Thucyd. ibid. c. 101. 
Diod. Sic. lib. 11. p. 53. Flut. in Cim. p. 487. ^ Plut. in 
Arist. p. 334. 
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were unwilling to avow, to wTest that same liberty 
from all the states of Greece. 

The Lacedaemonians, at length roused by the 
complaints of the allies, had resolved, duriug the 
siege of Thasos, to make a diversion in Attica;*" 
but at the moment this project was to be carried 
into execution, Sparta was destroyed by dread* 
ful earthquakes, and a considerable number of its 
inhabitants perished beneath the ruins. The slaves 
revolted, several of the cities of Laconia followed 
their example, and the Lacedaemonians were com- 
pelled to implore the assistance of that people whose 
ambitious progress they had wished to stop.'* One 
of the orators of Athens counselled his countrymen 
to suffer the only power they had to fear in Greece 
to sink beneath its calamities; but Cimon, con- 
vinced that the rivalry of Sparta was more ad- 
vantageous to the Athenians even than their* con* 
quests, found means to inspire them with oaore 
generous sentiments.^ On various occasions they 
joined their troops with those of Lacedaemon ; and 
this important service, which should have united the 
two nations, sowed the seeds of a hatred between 
them that gave birth to the most fatal wars.* The 
Lacedemonians, imagining they perceived a secret 
correspondence between the revolters and the Athe- 
nian generals, entreated them, under plausible pre- 



« Thucyd. lib. 1. c. lOl. * About the year 464 before 
Christ. * Plut. in Cioi. p, 489. ' Diod. Sic. lib. 11. p. 49. 
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tenceS; to withdraw their forces ; but the Athenians^ 
irritated at such a suspicion, broke the treaty by 
which they had been allied to the Lacedsemonians 
from the commencement of the Median war, and 
immediately concluded another with the people of 
ArgoSi who had long been the enemies of Sparta/ 
During these transactions, Inarus, son of Psam- 
metichuSy having excited an insurrection in Egypt 
against Artaxerxes, king of Persia/ solicited the 
protection of the Athenians.* The desire of en* 
feebling the Persians, and of {H^ocuring the alliance 
of the Egyptians, determined the republic still 
more than the offers of Inarus. Cimon sailed to 
Egypt with the allied fleet consisting of two hun- 
dred vessels.^ He ascended the Nile, and joined 
that of the Egyptians, who defeated the Persians, 
and made themselves masters of Memphis, except 
one quarter of the city, in which the shattered re* 
mains of the Persian army had taken refuge. The re* 
volt of the Egyptians was not suppressed till six days 
after : the valour of the Athenians and other Greeks 
alone prolonged its duration* After the loss of a 
battie they defended themselves sixteen months in 
an island formed by two branches of the Nile, and 
most of them perished sword in hand. It must be 
observed that Artaxerxes, to oblige the Grecian 

' Thncjrd. lib. 1. c. 108. Diod. Sic. lib. II. p. 48. Pausan. 
lib. 4. cap. M. p. 559. > Thacyd. lib. 1. cap. 104. Diod. 
Sic. lib. 11. p. 54. * About the year 462 before Chriit. 
Thucyd. ibid. cap. 110. Plut. in Cim. p. 490. 
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troops to quit l^ypt, had in vain attempted, by 
ofifers of nqb presents, to induce the Lacedieniomians 
to laake an irruption into Attica/ 

Whilst the Athenians were making war at a 
distance to g^ve a Icing to Egypt, they attacked in 
Europe the inhabitants of Corinth and Epidaurus ; 
they triumphed over the Bceotians and Sicyonians ; 
they dispersed the fleet of Peloponnesus, and forced 
the people of JEgina to give up their ships, pay a 
tribute, and demolish their walls ;^ they sent troops 
into Thessaly, to restore Orestes to the throne of 
his ancestors ;^ they kept all the nations of Greece 
in motion by secret intrigues or adventurous en- 
terprises ; furnishing succours to some, and forcing 
others to supply them ; uniting to their territory the 
countries that lay convenient ; forming settlements 
wherever they were invited by commerce; con- 
tinually in arms, and continually hurried on to new 
expeditions by a rapid successioDi of victories and 
misfortunes. 

Colonies sometimes consisting of ten thousand 
men," left their native country to cultivate the lands 
of the vanqubhed.'' These emigrations, with the 
frequent wars in which the Athenians engaged, 
would have depopulated Attica, had not foreigners 
thronged into this litde country, invited by the de- 

... • , 

'Thucyd. lib. 1. c. 109. Diod. Sic. lib. 11. p. B6. ^ Thu- 
cyd. ibid. cap. 105 et 106. Diod. Sic ibid. p. S9 eC 6S. 
^Thncyd. ibid. c. 111. ■ Diod. Sic. ibid. p. 64. ■ Id. ibid, 
p. er. Plut. in Per. p. 161. 
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cree of Themistocles, which there offered them an 
asylum, and still mOre by the desire of participating 
in the glory and advantage of such numerous cf^n- 
quests. 

The immoderate ambition of the republic 'was 
but too well seconded by able and enterprising 
generals. Such were Myronides, who took Phocis* 
and almost all Boeotia, in a single campaign ;'^ Tol- 
midas, who about the same time ravaged the coasts of 
Peloponnesus;'* and Pericles, who now began to 
lay the foundation of his glory, and availed himself 
of the frequent absence of Cimon to obtain a deci- 
give influence over the minds of the people. 

The Athenians did not now wage direct war 
with LacedaemoU; but exercised frequent hostilities 
against her and her allies. In concert with the 
Argives, they on one occasion attempted to oppose 
the return of a body of troops, whom theit par- 
ticular interests had led from Peloponnesus into 
Boeotia. The battle was fought near the city of 
Tanagra.* The Athenians were defeated, and the 
Lacedaemonians quietly continued their march."^ 
The former now dreaded an open rupture. On 
these occasions the republic blushed at her injus- 
tice, and her leaders laid aside their rivalry. All 
eyes were turned towards Cimon, whom they had 
exiled a few years before ; and Pericles, who had 

•Diod. Sic; lib. 11. page 6^. Thucyd. lib. 1. cap. lOe. 
^Diod.Sic.lib. li;p.64. Thucyd. lib. 1. cap. 106. * About 
the year 4&6 before Christ. « Thueyd. lib. 1. cap. .106. 
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procured his banishment, undertook to propose the 
decree for his recal/ 

This great man, honoured with the esteem of 
the Spartans, and secure in the confidence of the 
Athenians, exerted all his endeavours to recal them 
to pacific views,* and prevailed on them at least to 
sign a truce for five years,* But as the Athenians 
could no longer bear the inactivity of pe^ce, he lost 
no ' time in leading them into Cyprus, where he 
gained such signal advantages over the Persians, aB 
to compel Artaxerxes to sue for peace as a sup- 
pliant.f The conditions were humiliating for the 
great king, and such as he would hunself have dic- 
tated to a band of robbers who had infested the 
frontier of his kingdom. He acknowledged the in- 
dependence of the Greek cities of Ionia, and it was 
stipulated that his ships of war should not enter the 
seas of Greece, nor his land troops approach nearer 
to the coast than the distance of three days march. 
' The Athenians, on their part, swore to make no 
inroads on the territories of Artaxerxes/ 

Such were the laws which a city of Greece im- 
posed on the greatest empire of the world. Thirty 
years before, the resolution of the same city to resist 
that power was considered as the mere effect of 
desperation, and her success as a prodigy. Cimon 
did not long enjoy his glory : he anded his days in 

' Plut. in Cim. p. 490. • Thucyd. lib. 1. c. 112. Plut. 
in Cim. p. 490. * The year 450 before Christ, f The 
year 449 before Christ. * Diod. Sic, lib. 12. p. 74. 
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Cyprus. With his death terminated thtf prosperify 
of the Athenians ; and here I should conclude this 
part of their history, had I not to collect a few 
circumstances that characterise the age in which he 
lived. 

When the Persians invaded Greece, two mo- 
tives of fear induced the Athenians to make a 
vigorous resistance : the fear of slavery, which in 
free nations has at all times produced more virtues 
than the principles of their political institutions ; 
and thedread of public opinion, which among all 
nations often supplies the place of virtue. The 
former operated more powerfully on the Athenians, 
as they began to enjoy that liberty which had cost 
them two ages of dissensions ; the latter they owed 
to their education and long habit. At this period 
they were happy under the dominion of that mo- 
dejty" which blushes at licentiousness as well as 
cowardice ; which inclines every citizen to confine 
himself within the limits of his condition, or those 
assigned him by his abilities ; which makes the law 
a check for the powerful, the practice of his duties 
a resource for the feeble, and renders the esteem of 
his fellow-citizens indispensible to every one. 

Men shunned employments, because they were 
worthy of them ;" none ventured to aspire to dis- 
tinctions, because the respect of the public sufficed 
to recompense services rendered to the state. Never 

■ Plat, de Leg. lib. 3. p. 699. * Isocr. Areop. t. i. 
p. 328. 
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were greater actions performed than in tfiis age; 
never were men more remote from the idea that the 
glory of such actions should be confined to a few 
individuals. Statues were erected in honour of 
Solon^ of Harmodius, and Aristogiton ; but it was 
not till after their death. Aristides and Themis-* 
tocles saved the republic, but that republic did not 
even decree them a single crown of laurel.^ When 
Miltiades, after the battle of Marathon, solicited 
this honour in the assembly of the peoj^e, a person 
rose up and said : ^' Miltiades, when you shall 
alone repulse the barbarians, you alone shall be 
honoured with a crown."* Not long after, some 
Athenian troops, under the command of Cimon, 
gaining considerable advantages in Thrace, on their 
return, demanded a mward. In the commemora- 
tive inscriptions that were engraven, a general eulo- 
gium was passed on the troops, but no person was 
particularly named.* 

As each citizen might be useful, and was not 
liable to be humiliated every instant by unjust dis- 
tinctions, all knew they had it in their power to 
acquire person^,! respect; and, as manners were 
pure and simple, th^ possessed in general that in- 
dependence and dignity which men lose only by the 
multiplicity of wants and interests. 

I shall not adduce, as doing honour to this age, 

^ iBschin. Orat. cont. Cteslph. p. 457. ■ Plut. in Cim. 
p. 483. ^ iEschin. Orat. cont. Ctesiph. p. 458. Plut. in 
Cim. p. 48S. 
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the distinguished homage rendered by the Athenians 
to the integrity of Aristides. This happened at a 
representation of one of the dramas of iEschylus. 
The actor having said that Amphiaraus was less 
anxious to appear a man of worth than really to be 
so, every eye was immediately turned towards 
Aristides.** A nation that is corrupted might make 
a similar application ; but the Athenians had al- 
ways more deference for the counsels of Aristides 
than for those of Themistocles ; and this we should 
not have seen in a corrupted nation. 

After their successes against the Persians, the 
pride attendant on victbry* united itself in their 
hearts with the virtues by which that victory had 
been procured ; and this pride appeared the better 
founded, as men had never fought in a juster or 
more important cause. 

When a poor and virtuous nation suddenly at- 
tains a certain point of elevation, one of two things 
must necessarily happen ; either that to preserve its 
constitution it shall renounce every idea of aggran-' 
disement, in which case it peaceably enjoys its own 
esteem, and the respect of other nations, which 
happened to the Lacedaemonians ; or that it shall 
determine at any rate to increase its power, and 
then it becomes unjust and oppressive, as was the 
case with the Athenians. 

Themistocles led them astray in the path he 

" Plut. in Arist. p. 320. « Aristoph, Equit. v. 779. 
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pointed out to them; and their other statesmen, 
far from moderating, seemed only attentive to in- 
flame their ardour. 

On the second invasion of the PersianSj Mil- 
tiades proposed to meet the enemy in the open field."* 
This project was worthy the conqueror of Mara- 
thon. That of Themistocles was perhaps still 
bolder: he ventured to advise the Athenians to 
trust their fate to a naval comba|. There were 
powerful reasons against this plan of defence. The 
Athenians scarcely knew how to steer their feeble 
ships ; they had no experience in maritime engage- 
ments. It was impossible to foresee that Xerxes 
would attack the Greeks in a strait; and how could 
Themistocles flatter himself, as he asserted, that 
he should be able, at all events, to force a passage 
through the Persian fleet, and safely convey the 
people of Athens to a distant country? However 
this may be, success justified Themistocles. 

But if the establishment of a navy proved the 
salvation of Athens, it soon became the instrument 
of her ambition and her ruin.* Themistocles, who 
wished to render his country the most powerful 
state in Greece, that he might be the first citizen of 
that state, gave orders to form a new port, to 
build an additional number of galleys, and put on 
board the fleet the soldiers, artisans, husbandmen, 
and the multitude of strangers he had brought to 

^ Stesimbr. ap. Flat, in Themist. p. 113. * Isocr. de 

Fac. t. i. p. 393. 
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Athens from ev^ry n^^tion. After counseling them 
to spare the state$ on the continent who had joined 
Xerxes, he attacked without mercy the islands 
which had been under the necessity of submitting 
to the Pejraians */ he seized on their treasures ; and 
on his return to his country purchased partisans, 
whom he retained and disgusted by his ostentation. 
Cimon and the other generals, enriched by the 
same means, displayed a magnificence hitherto 
unknown. After the example of Themistocles, 
they had now no other object but to concur in the 
aggrandisement of the republic ; an idea that pre^ 
vailed in every mind. 

The people, elated with pride at seeing their 
generals lay at their feet the spoils and the volun- 
tary or forced submissions of the cities united to 
their dominions^ impetuously dispersed themselves 
over all the seas, and appeared on every coast, 
multiplying conquests which insensibly perverted 
the character of the national valour : for those cou- 
ra^ous soldiers who had braved death in the fields 
of Marathon and Plataea, now servilely occupied 
in maritime operations, were, for the most part, 
employed only in attempting cautious descents, 
surprising defenceless towns, and rava^ng aban- 
doned fields :— a species of war that teaches men 
to estimate their comparative strength, to approach 
the enemy with care and iwv, and to take to flight 
without a blush.' • 

f Plut. in Themist. p. 188. f Plat, de Leg. m»« 4. 1 9. P^ 7<^- 
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The national manners received the fatal blow 
which an intercourse with foreigners, the rivalry of 
power or influence, the spirit of conquest, and the 
thirst of gain, inevitably give to a government 
fqunded on virtue. That multitude of obscure 
citizens who served on board the fleets, and to 
whom the republic owed every attention^ since she 
owed to them her glory, contracted in their expedi- 
tions the vices of pirates, and, becoming every day 
more enterprising, ruled without controul in the 
public assembly, and transferred the authority into 
the hands of the multitude — an almost unavoidable 
consequence in a state possessing a flourishing 
navy.^ Two or three anecdotes will show how 
very soon the principles of right and equity became 
enfeebled among the people. 

After the batde of Plataea, Themistocles pub- 
licly* declared that he had conceived an important 
project, the success of which could only be secured 
by the most impeneti*able secrecy. The people 
answered : ^^ Let it be communicated to Aristides^ 
we refer it to him." Themistocles drew the latter 
aside, and said to him : ^^ The fleet of our allies is 
now lying, without suspicion, in the port of Pegasae ; 
I propose to bum it, and we are masters of Greece." 
" Athenians," said Aristides, " nothing can be^ 
more for your interest than the project of Themis- 
tocles ; but nothing can be so unjust." We will 

^ Ari8«ot. de Rep. Ub« 5. c. 3. p. 389 et 390. Plut. in Them, 
p. 1«1. 
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hear no more of it, exclaimed the -whole assembly 
with one voice.* 

Some years after the Samians proposed to the 
Athenians to violate an article of the treaty entered 
into with the allies. The people asked the opinion 
of Aristides : " The proposal of the Samians is 
unjust," answered he, " but it is to your interest.*^ 
The people approved the project of the Samians/ 
In a word, after a short interval of time, and under 
Pericles, the Athenians, on more occasions than 
one, had the insolence to avow that they were ac- 
quainted with no other law of nations than that of 
force.* 



SECTION III. ' 

AGE OF PEBICLES.'^ 

Pericles very early perceived that his birth and 
riches gave him claims to power, and rendered him 
suspected by his fellow-citizens. His fears were 
augmented by other circumstances. Some old men, 
who had known Pisistratus, thought they discovered 
him again in the young Pericles, who ihey affirmed 
had the same features, the same tone of voice, and 
. the same powers of eloquence."* It was necessary 

» Plat, in Ariflt. p. 332. Id. in Thcmist. p. 122. ^ Plut. 

in Arist. p. 334. * Thucyd. lib. 5. c. 89, &c. * From 

the year 444 to the year 404 before Christ. "* Plut. in 
Pericl. p. 155. 
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to obtain a pardon for this resemblancei and its 
concomitant advantages. Pericles dedicated tiis 
early years to the study. of philosophy, without in^ 
terfering in public affairs, and appeared to court no 
other distmction but that of valour."" 

After the death of Aris tides, and the exile of 
Themistocles, Cimon took the reins of government ; 
but^ frequently occupied w^ith distant expeditions, 
left the Athenians to fluctuate between several can- 
didates, incapable of fixing their confidence. Peri- 
cles was now seen to withdraw himself from society, 
renounce pleasures, and attract the attention of the 
multitude by a solemn step, a decent carriage, a 
modest exterior, and irreproachable manners.** At 
length he appeared in the assembly, and his first 
essays astonished the Athenians. He was indebted 
to nature for making him the most eloquent of men, 
and to study for . rendering him the first of the 
orators of Greece.** 

The celebrated masters who had instructed his 
infancy, continuing to guide him by their counsels, 
taught him the first principles of politics and mo- 
rals. His genius made their knowledge his own.^ 
Hence that profundity, that plenitude of informa- 
tion, that force of style, which he qould occasion- 
ally soften, those graces which he did not neglect 
but never affected, and other innumerable great 

° Plat, in PericL p. 155. «> Id. ib. p. 154 et 156. » Cic, 
de Clar. Orat. c. 1). t. i. p. 345. Diod. Sic* lib. 12. p, 96. 
** Plut. in Per. p. 156L 
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qualities that enabled him to persuadei such as he 
could not convince^ and to impel even those who 
were alike insensible to persuasion and conviction. 

His discourses discovered a commanding ma- 
jesty that overwhelmed the mind. This was the 
iruit of his conversations with the philosopher 
Anaxagoras, who, by explaining ip him the. princi- 
ples and phsenomena of nature, seemed to have 
raised to still greater sublimity the natural eleva- 
tion of his mind/ 

Nor was the dexterity with which he pressed his 
adversaries and eluded their pursuits less admired. 
For this he was indebted to the philosopher Zeno 
of Elea, who had more than once, conducted him 
through the mazes of a captious logic, to discover 
to him its secret issues/ One of the greatest an- 
tagonists of Pericles therefore often said-r^" When 
I have got him down, and am holding him under 
me, he cries out that he is not vanquished, and per-* 
suades every body to believe him/'^ 

Pericles knew the Athenians too well not to 
found his hopes on bis doquence, and was too well 
acquainted with the excellence of that endowment 
not to be the first to respect it. Before he ap- 
peared in public, he secretly endeavoured strongly 
to' impress his mind with the idea that he was 
about to address freemen^ Greeks, and Athenians/ 

' Plut. in Per. p. 156. • Id. ib. p. 154. * Id. ib. p. 156. 
Id. Pracc. Ger. Reip. t. ii. p. 8©2, ■ Plut Apcyphtli. t. ii. 
p. 186. 
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He refrained, nothwithstanding, as much as 
possible, from appearing at the assembly ; because, 
always intent on pursuing gradually the project of 
raising himself to power, he feared by new suc- 
cesses to obliterate the impression made by those 
which he had before obtained, and too precipitately 
to carry the admiration of the people to that point 
whence it only can descend. The public judged 
that an orator who disdained the applauses he was 
certain of receiving merited the confidence he did 
not seek, and that the affairs which he proposed for 
discussion must be important indeed, since they 
had constrained him to break silence.* 

A high idea was formed of the power he had 
over his own passions, when one day that the as- 
sembly continued its deliberations until night, they 
saw him perpetually interrupted and insulted by an 
obscure individual, who followed him with revilings 
even to his house, where Pericles coolly directed one 
of his slaves to take a flambeau and light the man 
home/ 

When it was observed, in shorty that he dis- 
played in every thing not only the talent, but even 
the virtue adapted to circumstances ; in his domes- 
tic life, the simplicity and frugality of ancient times ; 
in the administration of public affairs, an unalter- 
able disinterestedness and probity ; in the command 
pf armies, a careful attention to leave nothing to 

« Plut, in Per. p, 155. I Id. ibid. p. 154. 
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chance, and to risk his reputation rather than the 
safety of the state;' men concluded that a mind 
capable of contemning praise and insult, wealth, 
superfluities and even glory itself, could not but pos- 
sess that noble zeal for the public good which an- 
nihilates all other passions, or at least concentrates 
them in a single sentiment. 

It was this illusion above all that raised Pe- 
ricles ; and he found means to maintain the cha- 
racter which he had acquired for the space of nearly 
forty years,* in the midst of an enlightened people, 
jealous of their authority, and who were as easily 
tired of their admiration as of their obedience. 

He first shared the public favour before he ob- 
tained it undivided. Cimon was at the head of the 
nobles and the rich ; Pericles declared in favour of 
the multitude he despised, which gave him a con- 
siderable party. Cimon, who by lawful means had 
acquired an immense fortune in his expeditions, em- 
ployed it in embellishing the city and in relieving 
the wretched. Pericles, by the ascendancy he had 
gained, disposed of the public treasure of the Athe- 
nians and their allies, filled Athens with the noblest 
productions of art, assigned pensions to the poorest 
citizens, distributed among them part of the con. 
quered lands, augmented the number of the festivals, 
and granted an emolument to those who sat as 
judges in the courts, and those who should be present 

• Plut in Per. p. 161, 16S, &c. » Id. ibid. p. 161. 
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at the spectacles and general assemblies.^ The 
people seeing only the hand that gave, shut their 
eyes to the source from whence it drew. They be^ 
can\e more and more united to Pericles, who, to 
attach them still more strongly to himself, rendered 
them the accomplices of the repeated acts of injus- 
tice of which he was guilty, and made use of them 
to strike those great strokes, which, by displaying 
power, augment it. He procured the banishment 
of Cimon, on a false accusation of maintaining a 
suspicious correspondence with the Lacedaemo- 
nians ;* and, under frivolous pretexts, destroyed the 
authority of the Areopagus, which vigorously op- 
posed Its influence to his innovations, and the 
growing licentiousness of the times.*^ 

After the death of Cimon, Thucydides, his 
brother-in-law, laboured to re-animate the tottering 
party of the principal citizens. He possessed not 
the military talents of Pericles ; yet, equally skil- 
ful with him in mana^ng the inclinations and 
prejudices of the public, he for some time main- 
tained an equilibrium, but at length was condemned 
to banishment by the ostracism.* 

From this moment Pericles changed his system : 
he had subjugated the party of the rich by flattering the 
multitude ; and he now subjugated the multitude by 
restraining their caprices, sometimes by an invincible 

* Aristot. de Rep. lib. 2. c. 12. t. ii. p. 33tf. Plut. in Per. 
p. 156 et 157. • Plut. in Cim. p. 489, *Id. in Per. 
p. 157. * Plut. in Per. p. 158 et 161. 
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opposition, and at others by the wisdom of his 
counsels or the charms of his eloquence/ Every 
thing was governed by his will, though every thing 
was apparently transacted according to the esta* 
blished laws and customs : and liberty, lulled into 
security by the observance of the republican forms, 
imperceptibly expired under the weight of genius. 

In proportion as Pericles augmented his power, 
he was less lavish of his influence and his presence. 
Confining himself to a small circle of relations and 
friends, he was supposed to be solely occupied with 
plans for the pacification or disturbance of Greece ; 
while, from his retirement, he kept a vigilant eye 
over the different branches of government. The 
Athenians, docile to the impulse, implicitly obeyed 
the first mover, because they rarely saw him court 
their suffrages; and equally extravagant in their 
expressions as their sentiments, they represented 
Pericles only under the semblance of the most po- 
tent of the gods. Was his voice heard on important 
occasions, they exclaimed that Jupiter had en- 
trusted him with his thunder and his lightning;* 
did he, on others, act only by the mediation of his 
creatures, they reflected that the sovereign of the 
skies committed to subordinate genii the details of 
the government of the universe. 

Pericles extended, by splendid victories, the do- 
minions of the republic; but when he saw the 

' Plut in Per. p. 161 . » Aristoph. in Acarn. v. 529. Plut. 
in Per. p. 156. Cic. Orat. c. 9. t. i. p. 4^6. 
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Athenian power attain to a certain point of eleva* 
tion, he deemed it disgraceful to suffer it to decline, 
and a misfortune any farther to augment it. All 
his operations were governed by this consideration ; 
ahd it was the .triumph of his politics so long to 
have retained the Athenians in inaction, while he 
held their allies in dependence, and kept Lace* 
ddemon in awe. 

The Athenians, full of the consciousness of their 
power,*---of that eoiisciousness which in the higher 
Iranks produces haughtiness and pride, but in the 
multitude insolence and ferocity, — no longer con- 
fined their views to the isovereignty of Greece, but 
meditated the conquest of Egypt, Carthage, Sicily, 
dnd Etruria. . Pericles suffered these vast projects 
to evaporate, and only was the more attentive to 
the conduct of the allies of Athens.'' 

The republic successively broke through those 
ties of equality which had formed the c(Wifederation 
between them and their allies: they imposed a 
yoke on them more humiliating than the conditions 
they had exacted from the barbarians, as it is more 
easy to accustom men to submit to violence than 
to injustice. Among other subjects of complaint, 
the allies reproached the Athenians with applying 
to the embellishment of their city the sums annually 
granted by them all to carry on the war against the 
Persians. Pericles answered, that the fleets of the 

^ Isocr. de Pac. t. i. p. 402. Plut. in Per. p. 164. 
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republic secured her allies from the insults of the 
barbarians, and that she had no other engagement 
to fulfil.* On this Eubcea, Samos, and Byzantium, 
revolted; but Euboea soon after returned to her 
obedience,'' Byzantium brought again the customary 
tribute,^ and Samos, after a vigorous resistance, in- 
demnified the Athenians for the expenses of the 
war, delivered up her ships, demolished her walls, 
and gave hostages."* 

The Peloponnesian league had now a new proof 
of the despotism the Athenians exercised over their 
allies, and to which they would one day subject 
their enemies. Alarmed for a long time past at 
the rapidity of their progress, and by no means 
relying on the subsisting treaties, confirmed by a 
truce of thirty years,*** the confederates would more 
than once have stopped the course of their victo- 
ries, had they been able to overcome the extreme 
repugnance of the Lacedaemonians to every kind of 
war. 

Such was the disposition of men's minds among 
the Grecian states. Pericles was odious to. some, 
and formidable to alL His reign, for so bis ad- 
ministration may be called,'' had not been shaken 
by the clamours of envy, and still less by the sa- 

* Hut. in Per. p. 158. ^ Thucyd, lib. 1. c, 114. Diod. 
Sic. lib. 12. p. 75. ^ Thucyd. lib. 1. cap. 117. " Id. ibid. 
Plut. in Per. p. 167. " Thucyd. lib. 1. cap. 115. * The 
year 445 before Christ. Dodwell, in Annal. Thucyd. p. 104. 
• Thucyd. lib. 2. c. 65. Plut. in Per. p. 156. 
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tires or sallies of pleasantry launched against him 
from the theatre, or in society. But to that s{]fecies 
of vengeance which consoles the people for their 
weakness at length succeeded confused munnura, 
mingled with a gloomy inquietude that presaged an 
approaching revolution. His enemies, not daring 
directly to attack him, tried their weapons against 
those who had merited his protection or his friend^' 
ship* 

Phidias, intrusted with the superintendence of 
the superb monuments which decomte Athens, was 
accused of having embezzled part of the gold he 
had received to enrich the statue of Minerva. He 
proved his innocence, but nevertheless ended hi$ 
days in prison« Anaxagoras^ the most t*eligious 
perhaps of the philosophers, was judicially prose- 
cuted for the crime of impiety, and obliged to fly* 
The spouse, the tender friend of Pericles, the 
celebrated Aspasia, accused of having insulted reli^ 
gion by her conversation^ and good morals by her 
conduct^ pleaded her own cause ; and the tears of 
her husband with difficulty saved her from the 
severity of her judges*^ 

These attacks were but the prelude of thos^ 
intended against Pericles himself^ when an unfore* 
seen event revived his hopes, and more firmly esta- 
blished his authority^ 

» Diod. Sic. lib. 1«. p. 95. Plut* in Per. p. 169. Philoch, 
&p. Schol. Aristoph. in Pae. r. 604. 
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Corcyra had for some years b^n at war wirfi 
Corinth,^ from which city she derives her origin^ 
By the general law of Greece, a foreign power is 
liot to intermeddle in the differences between a 
mother-country and her colonies. But it was the 
interest of the Athenians to attach to themselves a 
people with a flourishing navy, and whose situation 
enabled them to favour the passage of their fleets 
into Sicily and Italy. They admitted the Corcy- 
reans into their alliance^ and sent them succours ; 
on which the Corinthians loudly complained that 
the Athenians had broken the truce. 

Potidaea, another colony of the Corinthians, 
had taken part with the Athenians. The latter, 
suspecting their fidelity, ordered the Potidaeans not 
only to give them hostages, but to demolish their 
walls, and to expel the magistrates annually sent 
them, conformably to custom, by the mother-country. 
Potidaea upon this joined the Peloponnesian league, 
and was laid siege to by the Athenians/ 

Some time before, the Athenians, under some 
frivolous pretext, had excluded from their ports and 
markets the inhabitants of Megara, the allies of 
Lacedaemon.* Other cities had been likewise de- 
prived of their laws and liberties. 

C/orinth, wishing to. excite a general war, 
espoused their quarrels, and found means to engage 



^ Thucyd. lib. 1. c. 35, &c. ' Id. ibid. c. 56. • Id 
ibid. c. 67. Diod. Sic. lib. 18. p. 96, 
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thfiin to demand exemplary sati$fi|ction throu^ the 
Lacedddrnonians, the qhiefs of the Peloponnesian 
league.* The deputies of these different cities 
arrive at Lacedsemon: they, are assembled^ and 
display tlieir grievapces ^ith equal asperity and 
vehemence ; they relate their past sufferings, their 
future apprehensions, and utter all that a just yen* 
geance can dictate^ or jealousy and hatred inspire. 
When the minds of the assembly are prepared to 
receive still stronger impressions, one of the Corin-* 
thian ambassadors takes up the subject,'' and re-** 
proaches the Lacedaemonians with that good faith, 
which forbids them to suspect the insincerity of 
others J and that moderation imputed to them as a 
merit) which renders them so indifferent to the 
interests of the neighbouring powers. " Haw often 
have we apprised you," say they, " of the prc^fects 
of the Athenians ! and how necessary is it again to 
remind you of them ! Corcyra, whose navy might, 
on occasion, so powerfully assist us, has entered 
into their alliance ; Potidaea, the city which secured 
our possessions in Thrace, is about to fall into 
their hands. We accuse none but you as the 
authors of our losses ; you, who, after the Median 
yvBX, permitted our enemies to fortify their city, and 
extend their conqiiests.; you, who are the protec- 
tors of liberty, yet by your silence favour slavery ; 
you, who deliberate when it is time to act, and who 

* Thucyd, Ub. 1. ci 67. • M ibW.. c. 68. 
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nev^ think of your defence till the enemy fiedls on you 
with dl his forces. It is still fresh in our memories, 
that the Medes issuing from the depth of Asia h^ 
over-run all Greece, and penetrated even into Pelo- 
ponnesus, whilst you remained inactive in your 
houses. It is not against a distant nation you will 
have to fight, but against a people at your doors ; 
against those Athenians whose resources and cha- 
racter you have never known, and with which you 
are still unacquainted : a people ardent in forming 
projects ; skilful in varying them according to cir- 
cumstances ; so prompt in their execution, that to 
desire and to possess are with them the same tiling ; 
so prestimptuoue as to imagihe theml^lves robbed 
of those coilcjuefit^ they have not been able to 
effect; and so grasping as tiever to limit themselves 
to those they have obtained : a bold and turbulent 
nation, whose courage rises with danger, as their 
hope increases with misfortune ; who regard indo- 
lence as a tormenl^ and whom the gods in their 
anger have cast upon the earth, never to know 
repose, nor ever to suffer it to be enjoyed by 
others. 

" What have you to oppose to so many advan- 
tages ? Projects beneadi your powers, diffidence in 
the wisest resolutions, tardiness in your opera- 
tions, discouragement at the slightest check, dread 
of extending your domains, negligence in preservii^ 
liiem. Your whole conducti and every principle 
on which you act^ is as injurious to the repose of 
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Greece as to your own safety. Not to attac]i[ any 
one; to. be always prepared against an attack; 
these means do not always appear to you sufficient 
to secure the happiness of a people. You wish 
neVer to repel insult, but when some real prejudice 
results from it to the country — a fatal maxim, 
which, if adopted by the neighbouring nations, 
would scarcely secure you from their invasions. 

^^ O Laoedsemonians ! your . conduct is too 
strongly tinctured with the simplicity of the first 
ages. Other times demand other manners, and 
another system. Unchangeable principles can suit 
only a state certain of enjoymg an uninterrupted 
peace; but when, by her connexions with oth^ 
nations, the interests of a city become more com^ 
{Seated, she must recur to a more refined policy. 
Abjure then, after the example of the Athenians, 
that integrity which cannot accommodate itself to 
events; lay aside that indolence which keeps you 
shut up within the precincts of your walls ; make 
an irruption into Attica, and force not your allies, 
your faithful firiends, to throw themselves into the 
arms of your enemies. Then, placed at the head 
of the nations of Peloponnesus, you will show your- 
selves worthy of the empire our ancestors bestowed 
on your virtues." 

' Some Athenian deputies, brought by other 
affidrs to Lacedaemon, desired to speak; not to 
reply to the accusations they had heard, the Lace- 
^lemonians were not their judges; they wished 
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only to induce the assembly to suspend a decision 
which might be followed by the most fatal conse* 
quences.* 

They reminded the Lacedaemonians with much 
complacency of the battles of Marathon and Sala- 
mis. These the Athenians had gained : they had 
expelled the barbarians, and saved Greece. A 
people capable of such great achievements doubt- 
less merited some attention. " Envy,** said they, 
^ now imputes to them as a crime the authority 
they exercise over part of the Grecian states ; but 
it is Latedsemon who has transferred to them that 
right: they preserve it, because it could not be 
abandoned without danger : they exert it, however, 
with mildness, and not with severity ; and if they 
are sometimes obliged to employ rigour, it is from 
the impossibility of retaining the weak in subjec* 
tion by other means than force. Let Lacedsenoon 
dease to listen to the unjust complaints of the allies 
of Athens, and the jealous anger of her own : let 
her, before she takes a part in the dispute, rcfle^it 
on the importance of the interests about to be dis* 
cussed, and on the uncertainty of the events which 
may follow a decision. Away with that intoxica» 
tion that allows nations only to listen to the voice 
of reason, when they have sunk into the depths of 
misery; which makes every war terminate only whete 
it should have begun. Thefe is yet time, and we 

«I1iucyd.lib. I,c.t2. 
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may bring our differences to an amicable condu* 
sioHj by the mode prescribed to us by treaties : \fixi 
if, in contempt of oaths^ you break the truce, we 
will take the gods, the avengers of perjury, to wit- 
nciss, and prepare for the most vigorous defence." 

Having ended this harapgue, the ambassadors 
qqitted the assembly; and king Archidamus, who 
united long experience to profound wisdom, per- 
ceivings • from the agitation of men's minds, that 
war was inevitable, was desirous at least to retard 
the decisive moment. 

" People of Lacedaemon," said he,^ " I have 
bf^n witness to many wars, as have also several 
amongst you, and am for that very reason but the 
mtwe disposed to fear for the event of that you are 
about U> undiertake. Without preparations, and 
without resources, you are going to attack a nation 
expert in naval affairs, formidable from the number 
of its soldiers and its ships, and rich from the pro- 
ductions of its country and the tributes of its allies. 
W\mt is to inspire you with this confidence? Is it 
your fleet ? What a length of time will it require 
tb restore it ? Is it the state of your finances ? We 
have no public treasury,'' and individuals are poor. 
Is it the hope of detaching from Athens her allies?* 
But as the greater part of them are islanders, you 
must be masters of the sea, to excite and maintain 
tbsk defection. Is it the projeqt of ravaging the 

' Thucyd. Ub. 1. c. 79. * Plut. Apophth. Lac. t. ii. p. 2ir. 
•Thucyd.ibid. v 
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plains of Attica, and of terminating this mighty 
quarrel in one campaign ? Alas ! do you imagine 
that the loss of a single harvest, so easily repaired 
in a country with a flourishing commerce, will en- 
gage the Athenians to sue to you for peace ? There 
is far greater reason to fear that we shall be com- 
pelled to leave this war as a wretched inheritance 
to our children ! The hostilities of cities and indi- 
viduals are transient; but when war is once en- 
kindled between two powerful states, it is as difficult 
to foresee the consequences as to extricate ourselves 
with honour. 

^^ I am not of opinion that we should abandon 
our allies to oppression : I only say that, previous 
to taking arms, we should send ambassadors to the 
Athenians, and open a negociation. They have 
proposed to us this mode ; and it were injustice to 
refuse it. In the interval we shall address oursdves 
to the nations of Greece, and, since necessity re- 
quires it, to the barbarians themselves, in order tb 
obtain succours in money and ships. If the Athe- 
nians reject our complaints, we will repeat them 
after two or three years preparationSj when we shall 
perhaps find them more tractable. 

'* The tardiness imputed to us has always con- 
stituted our security: never have praises or re- 
proaches excited us to rash enterprises. We are 
hot skilled enough to depreciate, by eloquent 
harangues, the pow^r of our enemies ; but we 
l^now thfit, to enable U9 to conquer^ we must 
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«st€6tn them, judge of their conduct by our own^ 
guard ourselves against their prudence as well a^ 
against their valour, and reckon less upon their er- 
rors than on the wisdom of our own precautions. 
We afe of opinion that one man does not differ 
fitKn another, but that the most formidable is he 
w1k>, on critical occasions, conducts himself with 
the most prudence and wisdom. 

^^ Let'Us not deviate from the maxims we have 
received from our fathers, and which have preserved 
this state. Deliberate at leisure; let not a single 
moment decide on your property, your glory, the 
blood of so many citizens, and the fate of so 
many nations ; let war be prepared for, but declare 
it not ; make your preparations as if you expected 
nothing from your negociations ; and reflect that 
these measures are the most useful to your country, 
and the best adapted to intimidate the Athenians." 

The harangue of Archidamus would perhaps 
have prevented' the Lacedcemonians firom immedi- 
ately resolving on war, had not Sthenelaidas, one 
of the ephmi, to divert iis effect, immediately ex- 
claimed : ^ 

^^ I can understand nothing of the verbose elo* 
^uence of the Athenians : their own eulogium is 
their inexhaustible theme, but they never utter a 
$ix^e ;word which makes for their defence. The 
more iri-^roachable their conduct in the Median 

^Tbiicyd.lib. l.c.8d. 
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vvitr, the more disgraceful is it at ihh d^y ; a^ I 
declare them doubly culpable^ since they were vir* 
tuous, and have ceased to be so. As for U3> ever 
the same, we will not betray our allies^ but defend 
them with the same ardour with which they are at- 
tacked. The question howev^ is not now respect* 
ing speeches and discussions ; it is not by wcnrd^ 
that our allies have been injured. The most speedy 
vengeance alone can now befit the digi^ty of Sparta. 
And let it not be said that we should deltt)eratd 
after receiving an insult ; our enemies should have 
deliberated before they insulted us. Give your 
voices then for war, O Lacedaemonians! and at 
length prescribe some limits to the injustice and 
ambition of the Athenians. Let us march, secure 
of the protection of the godsy against these oppres-^ 
8ors of liberty." 

He spoke, and instantly called on the people to 
give their suffrages. Maay ci the assemUy sup- 
ported the opinion of the kmg; but the greater 
number voted that the AtbeiuaDs bad broken the 
truce, and it was determined to coavokt a general 
council of their allies to proceed to a final resolu^ 
tion. ' 

All the deputies being arrived, the question wa^ 
again discussed, and war determined on by the [du- 
rality of voicea."" As no prepamtiohs however 'were 
yet made,, the Lacedsmonians were denied io send 

:^ T^iKjyf Kb. I. A 1?*. 
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deputies to the Atheniaiis, and to lay before Ihem 
tiMb comfdaihts of the confederated states of Pelo- 
pbimesii|3. 

The abject of the first embassy was only to 
obtain the banishosent of Paricles^ or to reoder him 
odious to the multitude."^ The amhMHudors made 
a pretext of motives fweign from the differences in 
question, and which made no impression on the 
Athenians. 

New deputies offered to continue the truce* 
They proposed some conditions, and finally limited 
their demands to the revocation of that decree wbidi 
intiBrdicted the commerce of Attica to the inhabit* 
Aats of Megara/ Perides replied^ that the laws 
did not allow them to remove the tablet on which 

« 

Ibis decree was inscribed. ^* If you cannot remove 
it," said one of the ambassadors, '^ only turn it; 
your laws do not forbid that/'^ 

In fine, in a third embassy, the deputies con 
tented themselves with saying : '^ The Lacedttr- 
inonians desire peace, and make it depend only on 
one point. Permit the Grecian cities to govern 
themselves according to their laws."' 

This last' proposition was discussed, as well as 
the preceding ones, in the assembly of the people* 
Opinions being divided, Pericles lost no time ia 
moumtitig the rastram. He cqiresented that, con« 



* Tkttcyd. lib. 1 . c. 186. ^ • Id. ibid. c. 129. ' Plu t in 
Per. p. 106. ' Tlmyd, Ub. ); t* 139. 
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formably to treaties, the differences arising between 
the contracting cities ought to be discussed by 
specific methods, and that in the interim each 
should enjoy what it possessed. ^^ In contempt of 
this formal decision," said Pericles, ** the Lacedao- 
monians imperiously signify to us their wiU, and, 
leaving us no alternative but war or submission, 
command us to renounce the advantages we have 
gained over their allies. Do they not publicly.de- 
clare that peace depends solely on the decree passe^ 
against M egara ?. and do not several amcmg you cry 
out, that so trifling a subject should not induce us 
to take up arms? Athenians, such offers are but a 
palpable snare ; we must reject them, till they tr^t 
with us on a fooling of equality. £very nation that 
pretends to dictate laws to a rival nation, holds out 
chains to it. Should you give way on a single pointy 
they will ima^ne they have made you fear them, 
and from that hour will impose on you still more 
humiliating conditions.^ 

^* And what have you at present to appreh^id 
from that crowd of nations who differ as much in 
their character as in their origin } What prolixity 
in the convocation of their assemblies ! What con*- 
fusion in the discussion of their interests! They 
employ one moment in consulting for the general 
welfare, but appropriate the remainder of their tinie 
to their particular advantages. These think only 

■"Thueyd.lib. 1.C140. 
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of their vengeance; those of nothing but their 
safety; and almost all of them, relying on each 
other for their preservation, rush, without perceiving 
it, on tiieir common ruin."* 

Pericles next showed that the Pelopbnnesian 
allies not being in a condition to make many cam- 
paigns, the best method to ensure success would be 
to weary them out^ and oppose a war by sea to 
their attacks by land^ • " They will make inroads," 
continued he$ " into Attica; but our fleets will 
ravage their coasts, atid they will be unable to re- 
pair their losses, whilst we shall have lands enough 
to cultiva.te, either in the islands or on the continent; 
The empire of the sea gives such a supmority, that 
were you in an island, no power would venture to 
attack you. No longer consider Athens as any 
other than a fof tress, separated as it were from the 
land ; line the Myalls that defend it, and fill the ships 
that are in its harbours with soldiers. Let the ad- 
jacent country be considered as foreign to you, and 
become the prey of the enemy before your eyes. 
Do not yield to the senseless rashness of opposing 
your valour to Jhe superiority of numbers. A vic- 
tory would soon draw upon you greater armies ; a 
defeat excite Aose allies we retain in their duty 
only by force to a revolt. It is not for the destruc- 
tion of your estates tiiiat you should weep, but for the 
loss of soldiers you must incur in a battle. Oh ! 

•Thucjd.Ub.l.c. 1*1. 
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did I but possess the powers of perkiasion, t wouJlil 
propose to you this very instant to carry fire and 
sword through our fields, and the bufldin^ with 
which they are covered ; that the Lacedaemonians 
oaight learn no longer to re^rd them as plec^es of 
our servitude*^ 

^' I should have other promises of certain vie-* 
tory to offer you, were I assured that» firon^ the ap- 
prehension of adding new dangers to those of war^ 
you would not strive to combat with the view of 
conquest ; for I am more fearful of your errors than 
of the projects of the enemy. But we must now 
wswer the deputies ; first, that the M^cureans shall 
be allowed still to trade with Attica, if the Mcedie- 
monians will no longer forbid us and our allies to 
enter their city ; secondly, that the Athenians will 
restore to the states they have subjected the li- 
berty they formerly enjoyed, if the Lacedaemonians 
will do ,the same by t^e cities which depend on 
4tiem ; thirdly, that the league of Athens ofifers that 
of Peloponnesus amicably to terminate the dific^- 
ences which at present subsist between them/'^ 

After this answer, the Lacedaemonian ambas^ 
sadors withdrew, and both sides employed them-' 
selves in pr^^ratiws fcH* the longest and most fatal 
war that ever desolated. Greece.* It lasted sev^- 
and-twenty y^urs ;* and ori^nated in the ambition 

^ Thucyd. lib. 1. c. 143. ' Id. ibid. c. 144. * In the 
spring of the year 431 before Christ. ** Thucyd. lib. 5^ 
c. %6. 
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of Athens, and the well founded fears which the 
Lacedaemonians and their allies entertained of her 
increasing power. The enemies of Pericles accused 
him of having promoted it ; and it seems undenia- 
ble that it was uselbl to the re-establishment of his 
authority. 

The Lacedaemonians had for their allies the 
Boeotians, Phocians, and Locrians, the people of 
Megaris, Ambracia, Leucas, Anactorium, and all 
Peloponnesus, except the Ar^ves, who observed a 
neutrality.' 

On the side of the Athenians were the Grecian 
citiies situate on the coasts of Asia, those of Thrdfce 
and the Hellespont, almost the whole of Acamania, 
some other smaller cities, and all the islands, except 
Melos and Thera. Besides these auxiliaries, they 
were themselves able to furnish the league with 
thirteen thousand soldiers heavy armed, twelve hun 
dred cavalry, sixteen hundred archers on foot, and 
three hundred galleys. Sixteen thousand men, 
chosen from among the citizens too old or too young 
for the service of the field, and the strangers settled 
in Athens, were employed to defend the walls of the 
city and the fortresses of Attica.** 

Six thousand talents* were deposited in the ci- 
tadel. In case of need, upwards of five Iwndfed 
moref might be ptt)cured by melting down the 

• Thucyd. lib. 9» c.*9. Diod. Sia lib. 1«. p,d9. • Tbuqyd. 
Jib. «. c. 13. Diod. ^c. lib. 19. p. <>9. * 39,400,000 Urrei 
(or 1,350,000/. sterling.) f 9,700,000 livres (or } 19,60(J{. 
flterliog.) 
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sacred vessels, and other resources which Pericles 
pointed out to the people. 

Such were the forces of the Athenians, when 
ArchidamuSy king of Lacedeemon, after haltbg at 
the Isthmus of Corinth^ and receiving from each 
confederated city of Peloponnesus two thirds of the 
inhabitants able to bear arms,** advanced slowly to- 
wards Attica at the head of sixty thousand men^*^ 
He attempted to renew the negociation, and with 
that view sent an ambassador to the Athenians, who 
refused to receive him, and commanded him in- 
stantly to quit the territories of the republic/ Archi- 
damus then continuing his march, spread his army, 
in 'the time of harvest, over the plains of Attica. 
The wretched inhabitants had retired at his ap- 
proach,* and transported their effects to Athens, 
where the greatest part of them found no other asy- 
lum but the temples, the tombs, the towers of the 
rannparts, the obscurest hovels, and the most deso- 
late places. To their regret at having left their 
ancient and peaceful habitations was added the af- 
flicting circumstance of beholding at a distance their 
houses consumed by the flames, and the .fruits of 
their fields abandoned to the sword of the enemy/ . 

The Athenianis, constrained to endure insults 
aggravated by the recollection of so many glorious 
exploits, vented their rage and indignation in the 

•Thucyd. lib. S. c. 10. <Plut. in Per. t. i. p. 170. 
' Thucyd. lib. «. c. 1«. • Id. Ibid. c. 14. • Id* ibid. c. If 
ct«l. ^ 
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most furious exclamations against Pericles, who 
held their valour enchained.'' But thfit statesman 
answering only by his silence to either their prayers 
or m^acesy dispatched a fleet of a hui^red sail for 
Peloponnesus,'' and repressed the public clamour 
solely by the energy and digpity of his. character. 

Archidamus, no longer finding subsistence in 
Attica, led back his army, laden with plunder, into 
Peloponnesus. The Lacedaemonians and their allies 
returned home, and did not again make their ap- 
pearance for the remainder of the year* After their 
retreat, Pericles sent a squadron against the Lbcrians, 
which gained some advantages.^ The grand fleet, 
after spreading desolation along the coasts of Pelo- 
ponnesus, took, in its return, tiie island of Attica f 
and soon after the Athenians marched in a body 
against the inhabitants of Megara» and ravaged 
their country.*. The following winter they honoured 
by public funerals those who had fallen in battle ; 
and Pericles eternized their renown in an eloquent 
harangue. The Corinthians fitted out forty galleys, 
made a descent in Acarnania, and retreated with 
loss.^ Thus terminated the first campai^. 

Those which succeeded, in like manner present' 
only a succession of partial actions, hasty excursions, 
and enterprises that seeiA foreign to tiie object ^Ch 
posed on either side. Wfaaice happened it that 

•Thucyd. lib. %. c. 22. 'Id. ibid. c. 23. Plut. in 
Pedcl. p. 170. ^ Tiiiioyd. lib. 2. c. W. * Id. ibid. c. 27. 
• Id. ibid. c. 31. * Id. ibid. c. S3 et 34. 
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nations so warlike, and such near neighbours, ani- 
mated by an ancient jealousy, and recent animosities, 
should attempt nothing but to surprise and avoid eacli 
other, to divide their forces, and, by a multitude of 
desultory diversions without splendour or danger, to 
multiply and prolong the miseries of war ? The cause 
certainly could only be the impossibility of conduct- 
ing this war in the manner of any other. 

The Peloponnesian league was so superior in land 
fcnrces, that the Athenians could not risk a general ac- 
tion without exposing themselves to certain ruin. The 
states which formed that league were ignorant of the 
art of attacking towns : they had recently failed bev 
fore a little fortress of Attica,"" nor did they afterwards 
gain possession of the city of Plataea in Boeotia, de- 
fended by a feeble garrison, till after a blockade of 
nearly two years, which compelled the inhabitants 
to surrender for want of provisions.** How there- 
fore could tliey flatter themselves that they should 
be able to take by assault, or reduce by famine, such 
a dty as Athens, which could be defended by thirty 
thousand men, and which, being mistress of the sea, 
might be easily supplied with the necessary subsis- 
tinice? 

All the enemy could effect, therefore, was to 
destroy the harvests of Attica, which they regularly 
practised in. the first year of the war ; but these in- 
cursions were necessarily but transient, since the 

« Tkucyd. lib. «. c. 19. * Id. ibid. c. T« j lib. 3. o* «0. 
Diod. Sic. lib. 12. p 103 et 109. 
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invaders, being extremely poor, and wanted at home 
for their rustic labours, could not long remain in 
arms and in a distant country/ They at length re- 
solved to augment the number of their ships ; but 
nmny years were requisite to acquire the knowledge 
of managing them, and to attain that experience 
which the practice of fifty years had procured to the 
Athenians/ The skill of the latter was so decidedly 
superior at the commencement of the war, that their 
smallest squadrons did not hesitate to attack the 
largest fleets of the Peloponnesians.* 

In the seventh year of the war,* the Lace- 
daemonians, to save four hundred and twenty of their 
soldiers^ besieged by the Athenians in an island, 
demanded peace, and delivered up about sixty gal- 
leys, which were to be restored to them in case the 
prisoners were not set at liberty. They never were 
given up, and the Athenians detaining the vessels,' 
the Peloponnesian navy was destroyed. Its resto- 
ration was retarded by various incidents until the 
twentieth year of the war, when the king of Persia 
engaged by promises and ti^eaties to provide for its 
maintenance.^ The Lacedaemonian league now 
covered the sea with their ships ;^ the two states 
attacked each other more directly, till, after alter- 
nate successes and reverses of fortune, the power of 

• Tkucyd. lib. 1. c. 141. < Id. ibid. c. 142. ' Id. lib.S. 
c. 88. * About the year 4M before Christ. ^ Thucyd. lib. 
4. e. 8. » Id. ibid. c. 16 et 83. ^ Id.Jib. 8. c. 5, 18, 36, 45, 
&c. >Id. ibid.c. 3. 
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Athens yielded tx> that of the Lacedasmomans and 
their allies. 

Nor were the Athenians on their side more able 
to give law to Greece by the number of their ships, 
than their enemies by their numerous land forces. 
When the former appeared with tlieir fleets in 
places where the Peloponnesians had possessions, 
their utmost attempts were confined to laying waste 
a part of the coast, making themselves masters of 
a defenceless town, and levying contributions with- 
out venturing to penetrate into tlie country. Was 
it necessary to lay siege to some stroilg hold in a 
distant country, though they possessed vaare re- 
sources than the Lacedaemonians, the tediousness 
of. the operations exhausted their finances, and the 
inconsiderable number of troops they were able to 
employ. The taking of Potidsea cost them a great 
number of soldiers, the labour of two years and a 
half, and two thousand talents.^^ 

Thus, from the extreme diversity of forces, and 
their excessive disproportion, the war was inevitably 
spun out to a great length. And this Archidamus 
and Pericles," the two ablest politicians of Greece, 
had foreseen ; with this difference, that the former 
imagined that delay was what the Lacedaemonians 
had most to fear, and the latter, that it was a de- 
sirable circumstance for tiie Athenians. 

* 10,800,000 Uvres (or 450,000^. sterling.) " Thveyd. 
lib. 1. C.64. lib. S. c.70. DodweU, in Thucyd. p. 114. Diod. 
Sic. lib; 12. p. 102. " Thucyd. lib. 1. c. 81 et 141. 
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It was by no means difficult likewise to foresee 
that the conflagration would break out, be extin- 
guished, and rage anew at intervals amongst all the 
different states. As the ndghbouring cities were 
divided by separate interests, and some detached 
themselves, on the slightest pretext, from the con* 
federation, whilst others remained a prey to factions 
perpetually fomented by Athens and Laced aemon, . 
war was waged between state and state in the same 
province, between city and city in the same state^ 
i»nd between party and party in the same city. 

Thucydides, Xenophon, and other celebrated 
authors, have depicted the miseries resulting from 
these long and fatal dissensions. Without following 
diem through minute details only interesting to the 
people of Greece, I shall relate a few of the events 
which more particularly respect the Athenians. 

At the commencement of the second year, the 
enemy returned into Attica, and the plague broke out 
in Athens.** Never did this dreadful scourge ravage 
so many climates. Proceeding from Ethiopia, it 
had visited Egypt, Libya, part of Persia, the isle of 
Lemnos, and other places. A merchant ship had 
BO doubt brought it into the Piraeus, where it made 
Its first appearance, and whence it spread with fury 
over the city, and raged more particularly in those 
obscure and unwholesome dwellings in which the 
inhabitants of the country were erowded togeth^. 

The malady successively attacked all parts of 

• Thucyd. lib. 2. c. 4T. 
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the body :P its symptoms were dreadful, its progress 
rapid, and its termination almost always fatal. 
From the first appearance of infection the mind 
lost its powers, the body seemed to acquire new 
strength, and. it was a cruel suffering to resist the 
disorder without being able to support the pain. 
Sleepless nights, terrors, continual hiccups, and 
violent convulsions, were not the only torments 
endured by the sick. A burning heat devoured 
their entrails. The wretched sufferers, covered 
with ulcers and livid spots, their eyes inflamed, 
their lungs oppressed, their bowels torn with agony^ 
and exhaling a fetid odour from their mouths pol- 
luted with an impure blood, were se^n dragging the 
miserable remains of themselves through the streets 
to seek a freer respiration; and, unable to extin- 
guish the burning thirst which consumed their vitals, 
throwing themselves into wells, or rivers covered 
with floating ice. 

The greatest part perished on the seventh or 
ninth day ; or, if their lives were prolonged beyond 
that term, they only suffered a more painful and 
more lingering death. 

Such as did not sink under the malady were 
scarcely ever attacked a second time 'J^ — a feeble 
consolation ! for they now presented to the eye only 
the wretched relics of themselves. Some had lost 
the use of several of their limbs ; others retained 

p Thucyd. lib. 2. c. 49. Plut. in Pcrid. p. 171. Diod. Sic. 
p. 101. loicr. lib. 6. « Thucyd. lib, 3. c. 61. 
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no idea of the past : happy, doubtless, in the un- 
consciousness of their condition ; but, alas ! they 
were unable to recognize their friends !' 

The same mode of treatment alternately pro- 
duced salutary and injurious effects ; the disorder 
seiemed to set all rules and experience at defiance. 
As it likewise raged in many of the Persian pro-^ 
vinces, king Artaxerxes resolved to invite to their 
assistance the celebrated Hippocrates, then in the 
isie of Cos :* be made him the most splendid offers 
of wealth and honours, but the great man. replied 
to the great king, that he had neither wants nor 
desires, and that he owed his skill to Greece rather 
than to her enemies/ He then came to offer his 
services to the Athenians, who received him the 
more gratefully, as the greater part of their physi- 
dans had &llen victims to their zeal. He exhausted 
all the resources of his art, and often exposed 4iis 
life. If he obtained not all . the success due to 
such noble and generous conduct, and such superior 
talents, he at least distributed hope and consolation. 
It is said that, to purify the air, he caused great 
fires to be kindled in the streets of Athens.'' Others 
assert that this method was euiployed not unsuc- 
cessfully by a physician of Agrigentum, named 
Acron." 

At the beginning of this dreadful calamity, sub- 

» Thucyd. lib. 8 . c. 49. • Said, in Hippocr. • Piut. la 
Cat. t. L p. 350. Galen. Qnod. Opt. Med. t. i. * Ap. Hip- 
pocr. t U. p. 970. ; Plat, de Isid. et Osir. t. ii. p. 383. 
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lime examples of filial piety and generous friendship 
were displayed ; but as the consequ^ices proved 
almost always fatal to the actors, they were bat 
rarely repeated afterwards. Then the most re- 
spectable ties were broken ; the eyes about to close 
for ever, beheld on all sides only the deepest soli* 
tude/ and death no longer drew forth a tear. 

This callous insensibility gave birth to an un* 
bridled licentiousness. The loss of so many worthy 
men, mingled without distinction in the same tomb 
with ruffians ; the destruction of so many fortunes, 
become suddenly the inheritance or prey of the 
lowest citizens, made a lively impression on those 
who have no other principle but fear. Persuaded 
that the gods no longer protected or regarded virtue, 
and that the vengeance of the laws could not be so 
prompt as the death impending over them, they 
itioagined that the instability of human possessions 
pointed out the use that they should make of them, 
and that, having but a few moments to live, they 
•w^*e justified at least in passing them in the midst 
of pleasures.' 

At the end of two years the plague seemed to 
be appeased. During) this interval of cessation, it 
was more than once discovered that the seeds of 
Jhe contagion were not eradicated. It broke out 
^ain eighteen nionths after, and during the course 
of a whole year renewed the same scenes of disbess 

' Tbueyd. iib.&. c 51« * Id. ib<i c« ^. 
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and horror/ At both these times a great number 
of citizens perished ; among whom are to be reckon- 
^ near five thousand men able to bear arms. The 
most irreparable loss was that of Pericles, who 
died of the consequences of this distemper^ in the 
third year of the war.* Some time before, the 
Athenians, exaspeorated by the extremity of their 
^ufferii]^, had deprived him of his authority, and 
condemned him to a fine ; but they had recently 
acknowledged their injustice, and Pericles had 
granted tliem his forgiveness,*" though he resumed 
lus authority with disgust, from the fickleness of 
the people, and the loss of his family and the 
greater part of his firiends, who had been carried 
off by the plague. 

When he was about to yield his last breath, aind 
no longer showed any signs of life, the leading men 
of Athens, assembled around his bed, were sooth- 
ing their affliction by recounting his victories and 
tke number of his trophies : ^^ These aclicqis," said 
he td them, raising himself up with difficulty, ^ are 
the work of fortune, and oommoa tD myself witii 
other generals. The cmly eulogium I merit, is that 
I have never been the cause of any citizen wearing 
mourning."* 

If, conformably to the plan of Pericles, the 
Atbenifana bod ccAtinued an oflbwve wiur.by «ea, 

• Thucyd. lib. 3. c 87. * Id. m>. 9. e. &^ Pint, in Per. 
p. 173. * Thiq jear 4S9 before Christy near the anUunn. 
^ Plut. in Pcrid. p. 172. * Plut. in Per. p. 171. 
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and a defensive one by land ;* if, renouncing every 
idea of conquest, they had not risked the safety of 
the state by rash epterprises, they sooner or later 
must have triumphed over their enemies, as they 
on the ivhole did them more injury than they could 
suffer from them, and as the league th^ headed 
was almost entirely under their command, whilst 
that of Peloponnesus, composed of independent 
nations, might every instant be dissolved, fiut 
Pericles died, and was succeeded in his authority 
by Cleon. 

This man was of no family, nor possessed of 
any real talents, but vain, daring, and violent,'^ and 
on tliat account acceptable to the multitude/ He 
had attached them to him by his largesses : he re- 
tained them by inspiring them with a high idea of 
the pow er of Athens, and a sovereign contempt for 
that of Lacedflemon."^ He it was who, one day as- 
sembling bis friends, declared to them that, being 
on the point of administering the public affairs, he^ 
renounced all connexions that might possibly in- 
duce him to commit injustice.** He was, notwith- 
standing, the most greedy and most unjust of men. 

The honest part of the citizens opposed to him 
Nicias, one of the most considerable and wealthiest 
citizens of Athens, who had commanded armies 
and obtained several advantages. He had gained 

• Tbucyd. lib. «. c. 65. • Id. lib. 3. c. 36. Plat, in Nic. 
p. 584. 9 Tbucyd. lib. 4. c. S8. ^ Hut. an Seni, tc. 
t. ii. p. 806. 
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ihe favour of the multitude by festivals and acts of 
liberality:^ but as he was diffident of himself 
and of fortune/ and his successes had only 
served to render him more timid, he obtained re- 
spect, but neyer a superiority of influence in the 
public assemblies. Reason spoke coldly from his 
mouth, whilst the people required strong emotions, 
and Cleon excited them by his declamations, his 
noise,' and furious gestures.* The latter succeeding 
by accident in an enterprise that Nicias had re- 
fused to undertake, the Athenians, who had ridi- 
culed their own choice, from that moment aban- 
doned themselves with more confidence to his 
counsels. They rejected proposals of peace which 
had been made by the enemy,"" and placed him at 
the head of the forces they were sendiilg into 
Thrace to check the progress of Brasidas, the 
ablest general of Lacedsemon. He there drew 
upon himself the contempt of both armies ; and, 
approaching the enemy without caution, suffered 
his army to be surprised, was one of the first to fly, 
and lost his life." 

After his death, Nicias no longer finding any 
obstacle to peace, entered into negociations, which 
were soon followed by an offensive and defensive 
alliance,^ by which the Athenians and Lacedae- 

* Plut. in. Nic. p. 5«4. ^ Tbucyd. Ub. 6. c. 16. ' Plut. 
in Nic. p. 528. " Schol. Aristopb. in Pac. v. 647 ct 664. 
" Thucyd. lib. 6. c. 10. * Tbc year 491 before Cbrist. 
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iDonians were to be firmly united for fifty years.* 
The conditions of tlie treaty restored every thing 
to the same situation in which it had been pre- 
vious to the commencement of the war. Ten years, 
however, had elapsed since that period, and both 
states had been enfeebled to no purpose. 

At length they flattered themselves they should 
be able to taste the sweets of tranquillity ; but their 
alliance gave birth to new leagues and new dissen- 
sions. Several of the allies of Lacedaemon com- 
plained of not being comprehended in the treaty ; 
and, uniting with the Argives, who had hitherto 
remained neuter, declared against the Lacedtt<* 
monians. On the other hand, the Athenians and 
Lacedaemonians reciprocally charged each other 
with not' fulfilling the articles of the treaty: hence 
arose misunderstandings and hostilities. But it wa^ 
not until the expiration of six years and pen 
months that they proceeded to an open rapture ; a 
rupture founded on the most firivolous pretext, and 
which mi^t easily have been prevented, had not 
war been necessary to the ambitioue projects of 
Alcibiades. 

Some historians have stigmatized the memory 
of Ais Athenian with every reproach, and odiers 
honoured it with every eulos^um, without its being 
possible for us to charge the former with injustice, 

• Thucyd. lib. 5. c. 17, 18, &c. * The year 414 before 
Christ, » Thucyd. lib. 5. c. «5. 
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or the latter with partiality."^ It seems as if nature 
had exerted herself to unite, in him the moat 
striking extremes she can produce either of vice or 
vktue.'' We shall here consider him as connected 
with the statCi the min of which he accelerated; 
apd afterward as related to the society of which he 
completed the corruption. 

An illustrious birth, considerable riches, a pre* 
possessing figure, the most seductive graces, a dis* 
ceming and comprehensive mind, the honour^ in 
fine, of a connection with Pericles, such were the 
advantages that dazzled the Athenians, and with 

which none were so soon dazzled as himself.' 

« 

At an age when we stand in need only of advice 
and indulgence, he had a train of flatterers ; he 
astonished his masters by his jiocihty, and his 
fellow-citizens by the licentiousness of his conduct 
Socrates, who early foresaw that this young man 
would prove the most dangerous, if he did not be^ 
come the most useful of the citizens of Athens, 
studiously sought his friendship, obtained it by 
Itssiduous attention, and never lost it.^ He under- 
took to moderate that vanity which could neither 
bear a superior or an equal; and such was the 
ascendancy of reason or of virtue, on these occa^ 
sions, that the disciple wept over his errors, and 

« Nep. in Alcib. c. 1 1. ' Id. i Wd , c. 1 . • Plat, in Alcib. 
). t. ii. p. 104. Nep. in Aldb. c. 1. Dbd. Sic. lib. 19. p. 130. 
Pkit. in Mdb. &c. ^ Plat, in Alcib. 1. 1. i1. p. 108. Id. in 
Conv. t. ill. p. 815^' &c. 
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suflfered himself to be humbled without a mur- 



mur." 



When he entered the path of popular honours, 
he wished to owe his success less to the splendor of 
his magnificence and liberalities than to the charms 
of his eloquence/ He made his appearance in the 
rostrum. A slight defect of pronunciation gave 
to his speech all the simple and native graces of 
early youth/ and though he sometimes hesitated 
to find the proper word, he was regarded as one of 
the greatest orators of Athens." He had abready 
given proofs of his valour ; and firom his first cam- 
paign all presaged that he would one day become 
the ablest general in Greece. I shall say nothing 
of his mildness, his affability, nor of innumerable 
other qualities which concurred to render him the 
most amiable of men. 

That elevation of sentiment produced by virtue 
was not to be sought in his heart ; but in it was 
found that intrepidity* which is inspired by the con- 
sciousness of superiority. No obstafcle, no danger, 
could either surprise or discourage him ; he seemed 
p^suaded that when minds of a certain order do 
not perform all they wish, it is because they have 
not courage to attempt all they can. Compelled 
by circumstances to serve the enemies of his coun- 

*Flut. in Alcib. t. i. p. 193 ct 194. >" Id. ibid. p. 195. 
' Id. ibid. p.. 199. Aristopb. in Vesp. ▼. 44. * Demosth. in 
Mid. p. 696, Plui. in Aloib. p. 196. Diod. Sic. lib, IS. p. 130, 
•Diod. Siclib. 13.p. 191. 
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try, it was as easy for him to acquire their con- 
fidence by the ascendancy which he had over thern, 
as to govern them by the wisdom of his counsels. 
He possessed this pre-eminence peculiar to him- 
self, that he uniformly procured a triumph for the 
party that he favoured^ and that his numerous great 
actions were never tarnished by a single reverse of 
fortune;** 

In negociations he sometimes employed the 
light of his understanding, which was as vigorous 
as it was profound ; sometimes he had recourse to 
stratagems and perfidy, which no reasons of state 
can ever justify ;'' on other occasions he availed 
himself of the pliability of a character which the 
thirst of power or the desire of pleasing accommo- 
dated without difficulty to every conjuncture and 
change of situation. In every ni^ion he commanded 
respect, and swayed the public opinion. 'The 
Spartans admired his frugality; the Thmcians 
his intemperance; the Boeotians his love of the 
most violent exercises ; the lonians his taste for in- 
dolence and voluptuousness ; the satraps of Asia a 
luxury which they could not equal.** He would 
have shown himself the most virtuous of men, had 
he never known the example of vice; but vice 
hurried him on without making him its slave. It 
should seem as if the profanation of laws and the 

^ Pint, in Coriol. p. 933. Nep. in Alcib>,c. 6. •Thncyd. 
Ub. 5. c. 45 5 lib. 8. c. 8«. Pint, in Alcib. p. 198. * Id. 
ibicj . p. 208. Nep. in Alcib. c. 1 1 . 
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ccHTuption of manners were considered by him only 
as so many victories gained over manners and the 
laws ; it might be said too that his faults were no 
more than the errors of his vanity. Those excesses 
of levity, frivolity, and imprudence, which escaped 
his youth or idle hours, were no longer seoi on oc- 
casions that demanded firmness and reflection. He 
then united prudence with activity;* and pleasure 
never stole from him any of those moments which 
were necessary to the advancement of his ^ory or 
Ae promotion of his interest. 

His vanity must have sooner or later degene- 
rated into ambition : for it was impossible but that 
a man so superior to others, and so inflamed with 
the desire of ruling, should have concluded by exact- 
ing obedience, after exhausting admiration. Ac- 
cordingly he was all his life jealously watched by 
the leading citizens, some of whom dreaded his 
talents, others his excesses ; ^ and alternately adored, 
feared, and hated by the people, to whom he had 
rendered himself necessary : ' and as the sentiments 
of which he was the dtiject were converted into 
violent passions, it was with paroxysms of joy or 
fury*" that the Athenians raised him to honours, 
condemned him to death, banished, recalled, and a 
second time proscribed him. 

One day, when from the hdght of the rostrum 

*Plttt. In Akib. p. 211. Nep. ibkl. c. I. 'Thncyd. 
lib. 6. c. 15. Plut. in Akib. p. 196. * Aristoph. in Ran. 
V. 1473* ^ Justin, lib. 5. c. 4. 
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he had gained the suffrages of the people^ and was 
returning home escorted by the whole assembly, he 
was met by Timon, usually called the misanthropist, 
who, shaking him by the hand, said : " Courage, 
my boy ! continue to advance thyself to po^er and 
honour, and I shall be indebted to thee for the ruin 
of Athens."* 

In another moment of intoxication, the lower 
order of the people proposed to restore the kingly 
power in his favour ; ^ but as he would nof Ijave 
been contented with being only a king, the petty 
sovereignty of Athens was not sufficient for his am- 
bition ; that could only be satisfied by a vast empire, 
which would enable hioi to conquer others. 

Born in a republic, he wished to raise her above 
herself, before he attempted to lay her at his feet. 
This undoubtedly was the secret of those splendid 
enterprises into which he hurried the Athenians. 
With their soldiers he would have subjected nations, 
and the Athenians would have found themselves 
imperceptibly enslaved. 

His first disgrace, by checking him almost at the 
outset of his career, only shows us this truth, that 
his genius and projects were too vast for the happi- 
ness of his country. It has been said, that Greece 
could not bear two Alcibiades':* It should be added, 
that Athens had one too many. He it was who de- 
termined her to undertake the Sicilian, war. 

' Plut. in Alcib. p. 199. ^ Id. ibid. p. ^10. /Archest. 
«p. Plut. in Alcib. p. 199. 
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The Athenians had for some time meditated 
the conquest of that rich and powerful island. 
Their ambition, repressed by Pericles, was strenu- 
ously seconded by Alcibiades. Flattering dreams 
traced out every mght to his imagination the im- 
mortal glory which was about to crown him. Sicily 
was only to be the theatre of his first exploits ; in 
fancy he had already made himself master of Afi'ica, 
Italy, and Peloponnesus ; and he eveiy day amused 
with his vast projects the impetuous youth who 
followed his footsteps, and who were entirely at his 
disposal."* 

Whilst affairs were thus circumstanced, the city 
of ^gesta in Sicily, which complained of being op- 
pressed by the inhabitants of Selinus and Syracuse, 
implored the assistance of her allies the Athenians ; 
she offered to indemnify them for their expenses, 
and represented, that if they did not speedily stop 

_ * ■ 

the progress of the Syracusans, that people would 
not be long before they joined their troops to those 
of Lacedaemon. The republic sent deputies into 
Sicily, who on their return made an unfidthful 
report of the state of things. The expedition was 
resolved on, and Alcibiades, Nicias,.and Lamachus, 
were named for generals; and so certain did the 
Athenians deem themselves of success, that the 
senate previously regulated the fate of the different 
states of Sicily. 

" Flut. in Alcib. p. 199. 
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... Tb6 sensible paft of the citizens, however, war? 
the rnqre al^rmec} at these. proceedings, as they had 
liitherto. no accurate idea of the extent, forces, and 
riches of that island." Notwithstanding the law 
which forbids, the revocation of a decree passed l?y 
all the orders of the state, Nicias remonstrateijL 
with the assembly, that the republic not havii^ 
been able yet to terminate the diflFerences which 
had arisen between her and the Lacedaemonian^^ 
the subsisting peacts was no. more than a suspension 
of arms; that her true enemies were in Pelor 
ponnesus, w:ho only waited the departure of the 
army to pour into Attica ; that the quarrels of the 
Sicilian cities had po connexion, with the Atbcr 
nians; that it was the height of extravagance to 
$?tcrifice the safety of the.stp,te to the vanity or the 
interest of a yoqng man anxioius to display hi^ 
ma^ificence in the sight. of the army; that such 
citizens were formed only for the ruin of the state, 
by ruining themselves; and that it as ill became 
them to deliberate on such weighty enterprises as to 
carry them into execution.'' 

" I behold with many fears," added Nicias, 
" that numerous band of jouth who surround him, 
and whose sufirages he directs. Respectable old mein, 
J. solicit your voices, in the name of your country ; 
and you, magistrates, call the people once more to 



» Thucvd. lib. 6. c. 1. * Id. ibid. c. 8. 
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the tjuestion, and^ if the laws forbid it, refilscithat 
the first of laws is the preservation of the state." 

Alcibiades now addressed the assembly, aad 
represented, that the Athenians, by protecting op- 
pressed nations, had attained their present height of 
glory and of power ;"* that it was no longer permit- 
ted them to abandon themselves to a repose too 
capable of enervating the courage and spirit of their 
troops; that they would one day be subjected 
themselves, if from the present tnoment they did 
not subject others ; that many of the Sicilian cities 
"were peopled only by barbarians or foreigners in- 
sensible to the honour of their country, and ever 
ready to change masters ; that others, weary of their 
divisions, waited only the arrival of the fle6t, to sub- 
mit to the Athenians; that the conquest of this 
island would facilitate that of all Greece; that, on 
the slightest reverse of fortime, they would find an 
asylum in their ships ; ^at the splendor of this ex- 
pedition alone would astonish the Lacedsemonkns ; 
and that, should the latter hazard an irruption iato 
Attica, it would succeed no better than the former. 

As for the reproaches which personally re- 
garded him, he answered, tliat his magnificence had 
hitherto served only to inspire the nations of Greece 
with a high idea of the power of the Athenians, 
and to procure a sufficient degree of authority to 



» Thueyd. lib. 6. c. 18. 
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hiiMelf, in order to detach whole nations from the 
Peloponne^n league. " Besides," added he, " since 
I am to share the command of the army with 
NiciaB, if my youth and follies have given any 
alarm, yoq will take courage from the good fortune 
Aat has always crowned his undertaking3/"^ 

This harangue inspired the Athenians with new 
jaxdoun Their first project was to send only sixty 
galleys into Sicily. Nicias, indirectly to divert 
them from it, represented that, besides the fleet, a 
land army would be necessary ; , and drew a terrify- 
ing picture of the preparations, expenses, and num- 
ber of troops si^ch an expedition would require ; 
when a voice from the midst of the assembly ex- 
cldimed : " Nicias, we have nothing more to do 
'with all these subtleties ; inform us explicitly what 
number of soldiers and ships you judge actually ne- 
cessary/*' Nicias answering that he would consult 
on the subject with the other generals, the assembly 
gave them full power to dispose of all the forces of 
the republic. . 

The troops were ready to embark,* when Al- 
cibiades was accused of having, with some com- 
panions of his debaucheries, mutilated the statues 
of Mercury, which the inhabitants of Athens place 
before their houses, and represented, at the conclu- 
aion of an entertainme^^t, the ceremonies of the 
^^1 rayj5teric;s of jElei|sis. The pepple, who 

< Thucyd. Ub. 6. c. 17. 'U. ibid. c. «5. ? Id. ibid. 
e.97. Plat in Alcib. p. 300. Nep. ibid. c. 3. 
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would have pardoned him «very thing on any other 
occasion, breathed nothing but rage and vengeance. 
Alcibiades, though at first terrified at the public in- 
dignation, ^n found himself encouraged by the 
&vourable disposition of the fleet abd arniy. He 
appeared before the assembly, and endeavoured to 
clear himself from the suspicions raised against him, 
'offering himself to death, if he should be found 
^ilty, but demanding an exemplary satisfaction 
iihould his innocence be proved. His enemies tiow- 
ever procyred his trial to be delayed till his returti, 
and obliged him to depart under the weight of an 
accusation which held the sword suspended over 
his head. 

The general rendezvous, as well for the Athe- 
nians as their allies, was appointed at Corcyra ; 

■ 

from whence the fleet, consisting of three hundred 
sail, took its departure, and proceeded to Rhiegium 
at the extremity of Italy.* It had on board fivie 
thousand one hundred heavy armed soltiiers, among 
whom were the chosen troops of the Athenians. To 
these were added four hundred and eighty archers^ 
seven hundred slingers, sbme other light trooJ)S, and 
a small body of cavalry. 

The generals had required no greater forces; 
Nieias never thought of making himself master of 
Sicily ; Alcibiades imagined that to sbbdue that 
island nothing 'more was necessary than to 'sow 

« ^ Tbucyd. ia>. 6. c 49, 4S, &c.. . * The ycai? 415 before 
Christ. : - ^ m. / . 'M .r 
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>!Jivi6ions. Each of these generals manifested bin 
views in the first council they held before the open- 
ing of the campaign. Their instructions prescribed 
to them^ in general terms, to regulate the affairs of 
Sicily in the manner the most advantageous for the 
interest of the republic: their particular orders 
were to protect the iEgestians against the inhabi- 
tants of Selinus ; and, if circumstances woald permit, 
to engage the Syracusans to restore to the Leon tines 
the possessions of which they had deprived them." 
' Nicias was for adhering to the letter of this, de- 
cree, and intended, after putting it into execution, 
to carry back the fleet to the Piraeus.* Alcibiades 
maintained, that, as it was undoubtedly necessary 
to signalize such great efforts of the Athenians by 
some important enterprises, deputies should be sent 
to the principal cities of Sicily, to excite them against 
the Syracusans, to procure troops and provisions for 
them ; and by the effect of these various negotiations, 
to determine whether to lay siege to Selinus or Sy- 
racuse. Lamachus, the third general, proposed to 
march instantiy against the latter city, and take 
advantage of the panic into which the inhabitants 
bad been thrown by the arrival of the Athenians,^ 
The port of Megara^ contiguous to Syracuse^ would 
contain the fleet, and a victory could not fail to pro- 
duce a revolution in Sicily. 

The opinion of Lamachus would probably have 

* • • • . . . ^ 

■ Thucyd. lib. 6. cap. 8. « Id. ibid. cap. 47. » M. 
ibid. cap. 49. ' 
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been justified by success. The Syracusans had 
taken no precautions against the storm that menaced 
them ; for they could with difficulty persuade them- 
selves that the Athenians would be so mad as to 
attempt the conquest of such a city as Syracuse. 
" The people of Athens," exclaimed one of their 
orators, " should think themselves happy that we 
have never thought of bringing them under sub- 
jection to us.'" 

This project not being agreeable to the two 
other generals, Lamachus decided in favour of the 
opinion of Alcibiades. Whilst the latter had taken 
Catana by surprise, and Naxos had opened her 
gates to him ; whilst his intrigues were on the point 
of forcing those of Messana,* and his hopes were 
beginning to be realised,^ a galley sailed from the 
Piraeus \Vith an order for his immediate return to 
Athens. His enemies had prevailed, and sum- 
moned him to appear to answer the accusation of 
which they had hitherto suspended the prosecution. 
They did not dare to arrest him, for fear of an in- 
surrection of the soldiers, and the desertion of the 
allied troops, who, in general, had come into Sicily 
only at his request.*' He had at first determined to 
stand his trial, and confound his accusers ; but whai 
he arrived at Thurium, reflecting on the injustice of 



» Thucyd. lib. 6. cap. 36. • Id. ibid. cap. 51. Plut in 
Aleib. p. 202. ^ Nep. in Alcib. cap. 4. « Thucyd. Ub. 6. 
cap. (51. Plut. in Alcib. p. 200. 
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t^ Athenians, he eluded th^ vi^ance of bii^ guards, 
aiid retired into Peloponnesus."^ 

His departure spread discouragement through 
liie army. Niciasy who feared nothing when it was 
necessary to execute, and every thing when an en- 
tierprise was to be planned, suffered the ardour which 
Alcibiades had excited among the soldiers to sub- 
side ' in inactivity or easy conquests. Yet he saw 
the moment when an enterprise, the consequences 
of which he had always dreaded, was on the point 
of being crowned with the most brilliant success. 
He had at length determined to lay siejge to Syra^ 
cuse, and conducted his attacks with so much ability, 
that the inhalntants were inclined to surrender. AU 
ready several states of Sicily and Italy had^declared 
in his favour, when a LacedaE^m^an general named 
Gylippus entered the besieged city, with a few troops 
which he had brought from Peloponnesus, or col- 
lected in Sicily. Nicias inight have prevented him 
from landing in the island, but lost the opportunity f 
an irreparable fault, whl6h proved the source of afl 
his misfortunes. Gylippus revived the courage of 
the Syracusans, defeated the Athenians, and held 
them blocked up in their entrenchments; Athens 
sent to Sicily another fleet consisting of about seven- 
ty three galleys, under the command of Demosthenes 
and Eurymedoii, and 'a second army of five thousand 
men heavily armed, and some light troops.' 

* Plut. in Alcib! p. 908. • Thucyd. fib. 6. c. i04. ' Id. 
lib. 7. cap. 49. 
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DeoQiostheoes having iQst two thousaod men at 
the attack of an important post^ and considering 
that tlie sea would soon be no longer navigable, and 
that the troops were wasdng away by sickness, pro^ 
posed to abandon the enterprise, or transport the 
ariny to some healthier situation;' When they 
were on the point of setting sail, Nicias, terrified 
at an eclipse of the moon, which spread consterna- 
tion through the caiiip, consulted the augurs, who 
directed him to wait' twenty-seven days longer.^ 

Before the expiration of this time, the Athenians^ 
vanquished by sea and land, no longer able to re- 
main under the walls of Syracuse for want of pro- 
visions, nor to escape tmC of the harbour, the mouth 
of which was shut up by the Syracusans, took the 
resolution to abandon &eir camp, their sick, and 
their 'ships, and retire by land into some town of 
Sicily; They begbn their march, to the nmnber of 
fetrty thousaikl meii,^ includilog' tiot only the troops 
furnished them by the: states of Italy and Siuly, 
but the crews of tlie galleys, the workmen, and 
slaves; ' i. ' 

' In the mean time- the Syracdsans took posses- 
sion 6f the defiles of the mountains and the fords 
of the rivers; th^ broke down the bridged, seized 
on the h^ghts^ and dispersed various detachments 
of cavalry and Hgbt troops over the plain. The 



^ . ««^^y/^* ^b. 7» cap. 47iet49. Justin, lib. 4. cap. 5. 
^ Tliucyd. lib. 7* cap. 50. 'Id. ibid. cap. 75* 
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Athenians, harassed and impeded at every step, 
found themselves perpetually exposed on every side 
to the weapons of an ehemy whom' tb^y were no 
where able to attack. In this distress they were 
animated to persevere by the example of their ge- 
jaerals, and the Exhortations of Nicias, who, not- 
withstanding the debility to which he was reduced 
.by a long flkei^s, displayed a courage superior to 
danger. For eight whble days they had to struggle 
against new obstacles continually increasing. But 
Demosthenes, who commanded 'fll^ rear-guard, 
c6mposed of six thousaiid men, losing his way in 
his march, was pushed into a confined place, and, 
after prodi^es c^ valour, obliged to surrender on 
condition that his soldiers should have their lives 
granted thcto, and be spared the horrors of a dun- 
geon.*^ .... 

Nicias liaving failed in a negociation which be 
had entered into, conducted the remainder of his 
army as far as the rivar AiiikaiTis.^ On ioA arrival 
there, the ^eater part of the soldiers, toraimted by 
a burnii!^ thirst, rushed in confusion into tte river, 
while oth^s wore driven into it by the' enemy. 
Such as attedipted to save themselves by swimming, 
found on the opposite shore i^teep baiiks lined Tiith 
dartmen, who made a. terrible 'idai^fater of them. 
Eight thousand men perished in this attack ;^ till 



> I \ • > . 



" Tiwcyd. lib. 7. cap. 88. » li ibid. cap. 84. "Diod. 
Sic. lib. IS. p. 148. ' 
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at length Nicias thus addressed Gylippus : " Dis- 
pose of me as you shall think proper; but show 
mercy at least to these unhappy soldiers." Gylip- 
pus immediately put an end to the carnage. 

The Syracusans returned to their city, bringing 
back with them seven thousand prisonerSy"" who 
were thrown into the quarries, where, for many 
months, they experienced inconceivable miseries. 
Numbers of them perished there, and others were 
sold as slaves. A still greater number of prisoners 
became the pffize of the officers and soldiers ; and 
all ended their days in chains, except a few of the 
Athenians, who owed their liberty to the trag^ies 
of Euripides, then scarcely known in Sicily, being 
generously rewarded with freedom by their masters, 
for reciting to them the most beautiful passages of 
that poet."" Nicias and Demosthenes were put to 
death, notwithstanding all the endeavours of Gylip- 
pus to save their lives.^ 

Athens, depressed by so unexpected a reverse 
of fortune, saw the prospect of still greater calami^ 
ties. Her allies were ready to shake off the yoke ; 
the other states of Greece were conspiring her 
ruin;"^ the Peloponnesians already thought them- 
selves justified by her example in breaking the 
truce/ Already she discovered in their operations, 



■ Thucyd. lib. 7. c 87. • Plat, in Nic. p. 54S. »» Thu- 
cyd. lib. .7 cap. ». « Id. lib. 8. ic»p, % ' . JM. lib. 7. 

cap. 19. 
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more skilfuHy planned and condocted^ the spirit of 
vengeance, and the superior genius by which they 
were directed. Alcibiades enjoyed at Lacedaemon 
that respect and influence he every where obtained. 
It was by his advice that the Lacedaemonians 
adopted the resolution of sending succours to the 
Syraousans, renewing their inroads into Attica, and 
fortifying at the distance of one hundred and 
twenty . stadia from Athens, the post of Decelia, 
which held! that city blocked on the land side.* 

To annihilate the power of Athens, it was ne- 
cessary to' favour the revolt of her allies, and de- 
stroy her navy. Alcibiades repaired to the coasts 
of Asia Minor ; and Chios, Miletus, and. other 
flourishing cities, declared, for the Lacedaemonians/ 
By his accomplish men ts he captivated Tissapherhes 
the governor of Sardes;* and the king of Persia 
engaged to pay the fleet of Peloponnesus.* 

This ^cond war, conducted with mpre regu- 
larity than the former, would quickly have been 
terminated, had not Alcibiades, pursued by Agis 
king of Lacedaemon, whose wife he had seduced, 
and by the other chiefs of the league, who took 
umbrage at his glory, at length considered that, 
after revenging himself on his country, it now only 
remained for him to protect it from inevitable ruin.' 
With this view he contrived to suspend the opera- 

•Thucyd.lib.6.c.9L Nep. in Alcib. c. 4. • Thiicyd. lib. 8. 
c: 18 et ir. • Plut in Alcib. p. 204. ' Thujcyd. ibid. c. 5. 
Justin lib. 5. c. 8. ' Plat.ibid. p. 804. 
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tions pf TisMKpbemes, aod the. . departure. 3of the 
Persian succours,^ under, the pretext that it ws^s the 
interest of the great king to suffer the nations of 
Greece nwitually to enfeeble each other." 

The Athenians . having soon after revoked the 

jdeonee for his banishment, he puts himself at tiieir 
head, reduces the strong, holds of the Hellespont,'" 
forces one of the Persian governors to sigaan ad- 
vantageous treaty with the Athenians,*" and the 
LacedaBuionians to sue for peace/ Their demand 
was rejected^ for deeming themselves invincible 
henceforward under Alcibiades, the Athenians xa- 
pidly passed from the. utmost consternation tp the 
most insolent presumption* The hatred with which 
they were animated against that general was as 
quickly succeeded by the most extravagant grati- 
tude, and. the most unbounded affection. 

When he returned to his country, his arrival, 
his. stay, the pains he took to justify his conduct, 
.were a series of triumphs for himself, and of public 
ri^oipings for the multitude/ When, amidst the 
.acclamations of the whole city, they saw hint sail 
from the Piraeus with a fleet of a hundred ships, 
,no doubt was entertained but that his rapid victories 
would soon force the inhabitants of the Pelopon- 
nesus to submit to the law of the conqueror ; the 
arrival of a courier was every moment expected 

t •Justin, lib. 5. c. 2. • Pliil. ibid. p. «06. ^ Plmt. in 
Alcib. p. 308. • Diod. Sk. lib. 13. p. 177. * Nep. in 
Alcib. c. 6. Plut. ibid. p. 209. Justin, lib. 5. c. 4. 
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with the news of the destruction of the ^nemy^ 
and the conquest of Ionia.* 

In the midst of these flattering expectations^ 
they learned that fifteen of the Athenian galley$ 
had fallen into the hands of the Lacedsemoniand. 
The engagement took place during the absence, 
and in ccmtempt of the precise orders of Alcibi«- 
ades^ who had been obliged to pa3s into Ionia to 
levy contributions for the subsistence of his troopsi. 
On the first intelligence of this check, he instantly 
returned, and offered battle to the victor, who did 
not venture to accept it/ He had retrieved the 
honour of Athens; the loss was trifling, but it 
sufficed for . the jealousy of his enemies*. They exr 
aspei^ted the people,^ who stripped him of the 
general command of the armies with as much pre- 
eipitation as they had manifested in investing him 
with that dignity. 

The war was still continued foi; some years^ 
always ,by sea, and terminated by the battle of 
^gos-Potamos, gained by the Peloponnesians in 
the strait of the Hellespont. Lysander, the Lace- 
dsemoniaa who commanded them,^ surprised.. the 
Athenian fleet of one hundred, and eighty jsail, and 
made himself master of it, with three thousand 
prisoners.* 

Alcibiades, who since his retreat had settled in 

v:.?iPlut. ibid. p. 211- ^ ■» Plut. in Aldb. p. 311. ^enoph. 
Hist. Grsc. Ub. 1. p. 442. ' Xenoph. lib. 2. p. 455 et.457. 
Plut. in Lysandr. p. 440. * The year 405 before Christ 
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.the adjacent country, warned the Athenian generals 
of the danger of their situation, and of the want of 
discipline among their soldiers and seamen: but 
they despised the counsels of a man fallen into 
disgrace.^ 

The loss of the battle brought on that of Athens, 
wludi i^rrendered for want of provisions, after a 
few months seige.* Several of the allied powers 
proposed to destroy the city; but Lacedsempn^ 
attentive to her glory rather than her interest, 
refused to impose chains on a nation which had 
:rend6red such emioent services to Greece:! she 
however condemned the Athenians not only to d^* 
molish the ibrtifications of the Pirseus, as well as 
the long: wall that joins the harbour to the city, but 
lo deliver up all their galleys except twelve ; to re- 
cal their exiles ; to withdraw their garrisons from 
the cities they had taken ; to form an offensive and 
defensive league with the Lacedaemonians, and to 
follow them by sea and land whenever they should 
receive orders,*" 

The walls were thrown down to .the sound of 
instruments, as if Greece had recovered her li- 
berty;^ and some months after, the victors. per- 
mitted the people to elect thirty magistrates, who 

^ Xenoph. Hist. Gnec. lib. 2. p. 456. Plut. in Aldb. p. 312. 
Nep. in Alcib. c. 8. * About the end of April of the year 
404 before Christ. ' Xenoph. ibid. p. 460. Isocr. de Fact, 
t i. p. 399. Andoc. de Pace> p. 96. ^ Xenoph. ibid. p. 460. 
Diod. Sic. Ub. 3. p. 236. > Xenoph . ibid. Plat, in Lyiandr. 
p. 441. 
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were to establish another form of governrijent, 
and who concluded by usurping the soverign au- 
thority."'* 

They first exerted their power to put to death 
a multitude of slanderous informers, odious to all 
honest men ; next to destroy the enemies of their 
usurpation; and soon after to murder all those 
whose riches they wished to seize. Some Lacedae- 
monian troops granted them by liysander, and 
three thousand citizens they had associated with 
them to support their authority, openly defended 
these acts of injustice.*" The nation, disarmed^ 
suddenly fell into a state of extreme servitude. 
Exile, imprisonment, and death, were the lot'of all 
who declared against the tyranny, or seemed to 
condemn it by their silence. It continued but 
eight months ;"* and in this short interval upwards 
of fifteen hundred citizens, were cruelly massacred 
and deprived of funeral honours.^ The greater 
part abandoned a city where neither the victims 
nor the witnesses of oppression dared to utter a 
complaint: for the sufferer was required to be 
mute, and the compassionate to conceal his pity.- 

Socrates alone did not permit himself to be 
shaken by the cruel injustice of the times ; he ven- 

■Lys. in Eratosth. p. 192. Xenoph. Hist. Graec. lib. 2. p. 
461. Diod, Sic. lib. 14. p. 236. * About the summer of 
the year 404 before Christ. " Lys. ibid. p. 227. Xenoph. 

ibid. p. 463. " Corsin. Fast. Att. t. iii. p. 264. ^ Isocr. 
in Areop. t. i. p. 345. Demosth. in Timocr. p. 782. i£schin 
in Ctesiph. p. 466. 
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tured to console the unfortunate, and resist the orders 
of the tyrants."^ But it was not his virtue that 
alarmed them ; they dreaded with more reason the 
genius of Aldbiades, on whose measures they kept 
a watchful eye. 

He was then in a small town of Phrygia, under 
the government of Phamabazus, from whom he 
received every mark of distinction and friendship. 
Informed of the levies which the Younger Cyrus 
was making in Asia Minor, he concluded that this 
prince meditated an expedition against his brother 
Artaxerxes, and determined to repair to the court 
of the king of Persia, to apprise him of the danger^ 
and to obtain succours for the deliverance of his 
country. But assassins sent by the satrap suddenly 
surrounded bis house, and, wanting the courage to 
attack him, set fire to it. Aicibiades rushed forth 
sword in hand through the flames, repulsed the 
-barbarians, and fell breath a shower of darts.' 
He was then forty years of age. His death iSxes 
a stain on Lacedaemon, if it be tnie that the roagia* 
trates, partaking of the fears of the Athenian fy*» 
rants, engaged Phamabazus to perpetrate this 
atrocious murder. But others assert that it origi- 
nated entirely with himsdf, and that he was only 
actuated by private motives.' 

The glory of saving Athens was reserved to 

< Xenopb. Memor. p. 716. Diod. Sic lib. 14. p. %9f. Senec 
de TranquU. Anim. c. S. ' Plat; in Aknb. p. filfi €t 818. Nep. 
ibid. c. 10. • Ephor. ap. Diod. lib. 14. p. 94S. 
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Thrasjbulusy That generous citieen^ whose merit 
had placed him at the head of those who had fled 
from their country, and who had been deaf to all 
the proposals made him by. the tyrants to partake 
of their power, gained possession of the Piraeus, 
and summoned the people to liberty.^ Some of 
the tyrants perished in arms; other were con- 
demned to death* A general amnesty reconciled 
the two parties, and restored tranquillity to Athens/ 

Some years after, that city shook off the yoke 
of Lacedsemon, re-established the democracy, and 
entered into the treaty of peace concluded by the 
Spartan Antalcidas with Artaxerxes.^ By this 
treaty, which circumstances rendered necessary, the 
Greek colonies of Asia Minor, and some of the 
neighbouring islands, were ^ven up to Persia ; the 
other nations of Greece regained their laws and 
independence,' but remained in a state of weakness, 
from which perhaps they never will recover* Thus 
were the . differences terminated which had oc- 
cli^ioned the Median war and that of Pelopon* 
nesus. 

The historical essay I have here given concludes 
with the taking of Athens. In the relation of my 
travds, I shall insert an account of the principal 
events that have occurred subsequent to that pe^ 

• Xenopb. Hiat. Gr«c. lib. 2. p. 472. « Id. ibid. p. 479. 
* The year 387 before Christ. * Xenoph. ibid. lib. 5. p. 

954. Isocrates de Pace, t. i. p. 368. Plat, in Agesil. p. 609. 
Diod. Sic. lib* 14. p. 319. 
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riod, and to the time of my return into Scylhia : I 
shall now proceed to hazard a few remarks on the 
age of Pericles. 

At the commencement of the Peloponnesian 
war, the Atljenians must have been greatly sur- 
prised to find themselves so diflferent from dieir 
ancestors. A few years had sufficed to destroy 
the authority of all the laws, institutions, maxims^ 
and examples, accumulated by preceding ages for 
the conservation of manners. Never was there a 
more dreadful proof, that great successes ere as 
dangerous for the victors as the vanquished. 

I have already indicated the fatal effects pro- 
duced on the Athenians by their conquiests, and the 
flourishing state of their navy and their commerce. 
We have seen them rapidly extending the domi- 
nions of the republic, and transporting into her 
bosom the spoils of the allied and subjugated na- 
tions : hence the successive progress of a ruinous 
luxury, and the insatiable thirst for festivials and 
spectacles. As the government abandoned itself to 
the delirium of a pride that imagined every thing 
warrantable, because there was nothing it dared not 
to attempt, individuals, from its example, shook off 
every species of constraint enjoined either by nature 
or society. 

Merit soon could only obtain esteem ; respect 
was reserved for power and influence : all the pas- 
sions were directed towards personal interest, and 
all tlie sources of con^uption spread themselves 
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with profusion over the state. Love, which here- 
tofore had concealed itself under the veils of Hy- 
men and of Modesty, flamed openly with illegitimate 
fires. Courtezans multiplied in Attica, and through- 
out all Greece.^ Some of these women came from 
Ionia, from that beautiful climate where the art of 
voluptuousness took birth. Some attached to their 
persons a multiplicity of admirers, all of whom they 
loved without a preference, and who all loved them 
without rivalry ; others, confining themselves to a 
single conquest," by an appearance of propriety, 
succeeded in attracting respect and commendation 
firoih Aat easy public, which imputed to them as a 
merit this fidelity to their engagements. 

Pericles, a witness to the abuse, did not attempt 
to correct it. The more severe he was in his own 
manners, the more studious was he to corrupt those 
of the Athenians, which he relaxed by a rapid suc- 
cession of festivals and games."" 

The celebrated Aspasia, a native of Miletus in 
Ionia, seconded the views of Pericles, whose mis- 
tress and wife she was successively. She had 
obtained such an ascendancy over him, that he was 
accused of having more than once engaged his 
cojuntry in war to avenge her personal quanrels.** 
She had the boldness to form a society of courte- 
sans,' whose charms and favours were employed to 

'Athen. lib. 13. p. 569. ■ Terent. in Heautontim, 
act 52. seen. 3. '' Plut. in Per. t. i. p. 158. ^ Aristoph. 
in Acam. act 2. seen. 5. v. 587. Plut. in Per. p. 165 et 168. 
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attach the young Athenians'" to her interests. A 
few years before, the whole city would have re- 
volted at the idea qf such a project; but now^ 
when carried into execution, it only excited some 
feeble murmurs: the comic poets freely satirised 
Aspasia,^ but this did not hinder her house from 
being frequented by the best company of Athens. 

Pericles authorised this licentiousness ; Aspasia 
extended it; and Alcibiades rendered it amiable. 
The life of the latter was an example of every 
species of dissolute manners ; but his vices were all 
mingled with so many splendid qualities, ai»l sa 
often accompanied with noble actions, that public 
censure knew not on what to fasten/ Besides,, 
how was it possible to resist the charm of a poison 
which the Graces themsdves seemed to distribute ? 
or to condemn a man who possessed every requisite 
to please, or to seduce ; who was the first to con^ 
damn himself; who repaired the slightest offences 
by such conciliating attentions; and who seemed 
less to commit faults than- to fall into them diroQ^ 
negligence? The public were, therefore, led to 
rank them among those amusements, or those 
errors, which disappear with the fire of youth f and 
as indulgence for vice is always a conspiraey agmst 
virtue, it happeified that, excepting a small noiidier 
of citizens inflexibly attached to aneienl- m»xi{iiS|* 



* Plut in Per. p. 1(55. * Crati». Bupol. ap. PItit. ibid. 
* Plut. in Mcib. p. 199. ' Id. ibid. ' U, iU^i p. IfS> 
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t6e natioti, hurried away by the ^ces of Alcibia- 
deSy became the accomplices of his excesses, and 
coDchided by defending what they had begun by 
excusing. 

The young Athenians fixed their eyes on this 
dangerous model ; and, unable to imitate its beau- 
ties, thoi^t to approach it by copying, and espe- 
cially by overcharging, its defects. They became 
firivolous because he was giddy, insolent because he 
was bold, regardless of the laws becauiiie he paid no 
itepect to propriety of manners. Some not so 
wealthy,, but equally prodigal with himself, dis- 
played a luxury that ra^id^ed them ridiculous,^ and 
drew down ruin on their. &milies : the disorders 
Hxty transnutted to their descendants, and the 
bineful mfluence of the example of Alcibiades^ 
subsisted long after his death. 

A judicious historian observes,^ that war modi- 
fies the manners of a people, and sours them in 
proportion to their sufferings* That of Pelopon* 
nesns was so long, and the Athenians experienced 
to many reverses of fortune, as to occasion a i^- 
markable alteration in their character. Their 
vengeance was not satisfied, unless the punishment 
j^ceeded the offence. More than once they issued 
deerees which condemned to death the inhabitants 
of tbe islands^ who had forsaken their alUance;^ their 



^ Arktoph. ill Nal^. tfcetti 1. * Thiie|d. lib. S. ttip. a 
^ Id. ibid. c. 36. 
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generals more than once inflicted dreadful tortures 
on, the prisoners who fell into their hands/ They 
now therefore no longer remembered that ancient 
institution, by which the Greeks were accustomed 
to celebrate with songs of joy the victories gained 
over the barbarians, but to recount with tears and 
lamentations the advantages they had obtahied over 
the other Greeks." 

The author I have quoted further observes, 
that in the course of this fatal war, such a general 
subversion of ideas and principles took place, that 
the .words most in use entirely changed their mean- 
ing : good faith^ was called simplicity and credulity ; 
duplicity, address ; and prudence and moderation, 
feebleness and pusillanimity ; while audacity and 
violence were considered as the sallies of a strong 
mind, and an ardent zeal in the conimon cause.*". 
Such a confusion in language is perhaps one of the 
most dreadful symptoms of the depravity of a peo- 
ple. In other times attacks are made on virtue ; 
yet to assign limits to her is still to acknowledge 
her authority : but when a society proceeds to divest 
her even of her name, her claims are at an end; 
vice usurps the sceptre, and maintains herself unr 
disturbed on the throne. 

Those bloody wars in which the Greeks had 
been engaged, extinguished a great number of fami- 

' Xenoph. Hist. Grsec. lib. 2. p. 457. Plut. in. Per. t. i. 
p. 166. " leocr. Pancgyr. t. i. p. 205. ■ Thucyd. lib. 3. 
c. 82. 
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lies accustomed, for many ages, to consider their 
own glory as inseparable from the glory of their 
countr3\'' The foreigners and new men who sup- 
plied their places, made the balance of power sud- 
denly incline in favour of the multitude.^ The 
following exanrple will show to what excess they 
now ventured to carry their insolence. Towards 
the end of the Peloponnesian war, a player on the 
lyre, formerly a slave, afterwards admitted a citizen 
through his intrigues, and adored by the multitude 
for his liberality, was seen to come into the general 
assembly armed with an axe, and threaten with 
impunity to cleave the skull of the first man who 
should give his vote for' peace.** A few years after 
Athens was taken by the Lacedaemonians, and in a 
short time again sunk under the arms of the king of 
Macedon. 

Such was the destiny of a state founded on 
morals. Philosophers, who ascend to the causes 
of great events, have said that every age bears, in 
some manner, within itself, the age that is to follow. 
This bold metaphor contains an important truth, 
confirmed by the history of Athens. The age of 
laws and virtue, prepared that of valour and of 
glory ; the latter produced that of conquests and of 
luxury, which terminated in the destruction of the 
republic. 

Let us now turn our eyes from these afflicting 

• Isocr. de Pac. t. i. p. 404. ' Aristot. de Rep. lib. 5. 
c. 3. t. ii. p. 389. ^ JBschin. de Pais. Leg. p. 407* 
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scenes, and fix them on more agreeable and moie 
interesting objects. Towards the end of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, Nature redoubled her efforts, and on 
a sudden gave birth to a number of men of genius* 
in every branch of knowledge. Of these Athens 
produced several, and saw a still greater number 
resort to her, to court the honour of her approba- 
tion and esteem. 

Without mentioning a Gorgias, a Parmenides,. 
a Protagoras, and many other eloquent sophists^ 
who by disseminating their doubts multiplied ideas,, 
Sophocles, Euripides, and Aristophanes, shone on 
the stage, surrounded by rivals who shared m their 
glory. The astronomer Meton calculated the m<^ 
tidns of the heavens, and fixed the limits of the 
year ; the orators Antiphon, Andocides, and Lysias^ 
distinguished themselves in the different kinds of 
eloquence; Thucydides, excited to emulation by 
the applauses bestowed on Herodotus, while he 
read his History to the Athenians, was labouring to 
merit a similar reward; Socrates transmitted a 
sublime doctrine to his disciples, several of whom 
have founded schools ; able gmerslB ensured victory 
to the arms of the republic ; the nnost magnificent 
edifices were erected aftenr the designs of the most 
able architects; the pencils of Polygnotus, Par* 
rhasius, and Zeuxis, and the chisels of Phidtts and 
Akamenes, were exerted with entolation to decorate 
the temples, the porticos, and public places. All 
these great men, a& also all those who flourished in 
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other parts of Greece, were reproduced in pupils 
worthy to succeed them ; and it was easy to foresee 
that the most corrupt would soon become the most 
enlightened of ages. 

Thus, whilst the respective states of this country 
were menaced with losing the empire both of the 
sea and land, a peaceful class of citizens were la- 
bouring to secure to it for ever the empire of the 
mind: they erected in honour of their nation a 
temple, the foundations of which had been laid in 
tbfe preceding age, and was to resist the ravages of 
ages to come. The sciences every day acquired 
strengtii by new discoveries, and the arts by their 
continued progress. Poetry did not increase her 
splendour; but retaining it, employed her powers 
to embeUisb tragedy and comedy, which were at 
once carried to their highest perfection. History, 
subjected to the laws of true criticism, rejected the 
marvellous, discussed facts,' and became an instruc- 
tive lesson, which past times transmitted to succeed-* 
ing ages. In proportion as the edifice arose, barren 
wastes were discovered at a distance, and othari^ 
which waited cmly for mcve sidlf^ cultivation. The 
rules of logic and of rh)3tonc, the abstractions of 
metaphysics, and the maxims of morality, were ex- 
plained in workS' which to regularity of plan united 
precision of ideas and elegance of style. 

Greece partly owed these ackvantages to tiie in- 

' Tbucyd. lib. 1. a «0 ctSl. 
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fiuence of philosophy, which arose out of obscurity 
after the victories gained over the Persians. Zeno 
appeared; and the Athenians exercised themselves 
in the subtleties of the Elean school. Anaxagoras 
brought them acquainted with the knowledge and 
discoveries of Thales ; and some of them were per* 
suaded that eclipses, monsters, and the diversified 
sports of nature, should no longer be enumerated in 
the list of prodigies ; but this they were obliged ta 
communicate in confidence ;• for the people, accus- 
tomed to consider certain phenomena as warnings 
firom heaven, wepe exasperated agaijost those phi- 
losophers who wished to reclaim them from this, 
superstition. Persecuted and banished, they learned 
that the truth, to gain admission amongst men, must 
not present herself unveiled, but be clcmdestinely 
introduced in. the train of error. 

The arts, finding no popular prejudices to com- 
bat, met not with similar restraints. The temple 
of Jupiter, began under Pisistratus; and that of 
Theseus, constructed under Cimon ; furnished the 
architect with models : but the pictures and statues 
then subsisting, presented the painter and the sculptor 
only with essays, which their genius must mature 
into ^perfection. 

Some years before the Peloponnesian war, 
Panaenus, the brother of Phidias, painted the battle 
of Marathon in one of the porticos of Athens ; 

• Plut. in Per. t. i. p. 154. Id. in Nic. p. 538. 
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and the surprise of the spectators was extreme, 
when they perceived they could discover in these 
pictures the chiefs of the two armies.* He surpassed 
those who had preceded him, and almost at the 
very instant was surpassed by Polygnotus of 
Thasos, ApoUodorus of Athens, Zeuxis of Hera- 
clea, and Parrhasius of Ephesus. Polygnotus 
was the first who varied the expressions of the 
countenance, and deviated from the dry and servile 
manner of his predecessors;" he was likewise the 
first who embellished his female figures, and clothed 
them with light and elegant drapery. His portraits 
bear the impression of moral beauty, the idea of 
which was deeply engraven in his soul/ He should 
not be censured for not sufficiently diversifying 
his colours;^ it was the fault of the art, which, 
if we may use the expression, was then but newly 
born. 

ApoUodorus, in this branch of his art, possessed 
the resources in which Polygnotus was deficient: 
he produced a happy mixture of light and shade. 
Zeuxis immediately improved on this discovery; 
and ApoUodorus, desirous of authenticating his 
glory, exalted that of his rival. In a poem written 
by him, he says : '^ I had discovered, for the distri- 



' Plin. lib. 35. c. 8. t. ii. p. 690. Pausan. Hb. 5. c. 11. 
p. 403. " Plin. ibid. c. 9. Mem. de I'Acad. des Bell. Lettr. 
t. XXXV. p. 194 et 371. ' Arist. de Rep. lib. 8, c. 5. t. ii. 
p. 455. Id. de Poet. c. 3. t. ii. p. 6^3. ' QuintU. lib. 12. 
c. 10. p. 743. 
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bution of shades, secrets unknown until our days^ ; 
they have been wrested from me : the art is in the 
hands of Zeuxis."' 

The latter studied nature^ with the same atten- 
tion that he bestowed on finishing his productions ;^ 
these are resplendent with beauties. In his picture 
of Penelope he seems to have painted the manners 
and character of that princess;'' but in general 
he has been less successful in this particular than 
Polygnotus/ 

Zeuxis accelerated the progress of the art by the 
beauty of his colouring ; Parrhasius, his rival, by 
the purity and correctness of design/ for he was ac- 
quainted with the science of proportions. Those 
which he gave his gods and heroes appeared so 
happy, that artists did not hesitate to adopt them, 
and decreed him the name of legislator.^ He had 
other titles to their admiration. He shewed them, 
for the first time, expressive heads, mouths em- 
bellished by the graces, and hair pourtrayed with 
ddicacy.' 

To these two artists succeeded Timanthea, 
whose w<M*ks, giving us to understand more item 

* Plot, de Glor. Athen. t. li. p. 346. Pliii. lib. 36. c. 9. 
p. 691. Mem. de TAcad. des Bell. Lett. t. xxy. p. 195. 
• Cicr. de Invent, lib. ^. c. 1. 1. i. p. 75. Dionya. Halicar. 
Vet. Script. Cens. c. 1. 1. v. p. 417- PHn. ibid. * Plut. in 
P*r. t. 1. p. 159. « Plin. ibid. * Aristot. de Poet. c. 6. 
t. ii. p. 667. * Ouintil. lib; 12. c. 10. p. 744. Plin. lib. 35. 
c. 9. p. 691. ' Qnintil. ibid. 'Plin. ibid. Mem. de 
TAcad.t.xix. p. 266; t.xxv.p.l63. 
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they express, discover the great artist, and still 
more the man of wit;** Pamphilus, who acquired 
such a degree of authority by his merit, as to pro- 
cure schools for drawing) from which slaves were 
excluded, to be established in several of the 
Grecian cities;^ Euphranor, who, ever equal to 
himself, excelled in all the branches of painting.^ 
I have known some of these artists, and have since 
learned, that a pupil whom I have seen with Pam- 
philus, named Apelles, has surpassed them all. 

The progress and improvement of sculpture was 
not inferior to that of painting. To prove this, it 
is only necessary to repeat the names of Phidias, 
Polycletus, Alcamenes, Scopas, and Praxiteles. 
The first lived in the time of Pericles. I was 
acqueunted with the latter. Thus, in less than 
thft space of a single century, has this art attained 
such a degree of excellence, that the ancient sculp- 
tors would at this day be obliged to blush for their 
productions and their celebrity.^ 
. If to these different generations of taints we 
add those which preceded them, ascending from 
Pericles to the time of Thales, the most ancient of 
the Grecian philosophers, we shall find that the 
haman mind has acquired more in the interval of 
about two hundred years, than in the long succes<> 
sion of preceding ages. What powerfol hand was 
it that suddenly impressed on it, and still preserves, 

^ Flin. iUd. p. 694. ^ Plin. lib. 9$. c. SU p. 694. ^ Id. 
ibid. c. 1 1. p. 703. > Plat, in Hipp. Mtj. t iii. p. 2$2. 
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even tx) our days, a motion at once so rapid and so 
productive ? 

I imagine that from time to time, perhaps even 
in every generation, Nature scatters over the earth 
a certain portion of talents, which remain buried 
when nothing contributes to develope them, and 
awaken as from a profound sleep when one among 
them accidentally opens a new path to fame. 
Those who rush into it first, divide among them, if 
I may so speak, the provinces of this new empirq : 
these their successors have the merit of cultivating 
and giving law to. But there are limits to the dis- 
coveries of the mind, as there are to the enterprises 
of conquerors and navigators. The greatest dis- 
coveries immortalise those who have made, and 
those who have improved them ; till at length men 
of genius, no longer possessing the same resources, 
cease to meet with the same success, and are 
almost reduced to a level with the class of ordinary 
men. 

To this general cause several partial ones must 
be added. At the commencement of the great re- 
volution of which I speak, the philosopher Phe- 
recydes of Scyros, and the historians Cadmus 
and Hecataeus of Miletus, introduced into their 
writings the use of prose," better calculated than 
poetry for the communication of ideas. Towards 



-Plin. lib. 5. C.29- t i. p. 278 3 lib. 7. p. 417. Strab. 
lib. l.p. 18. Suid.in Pherecyd. 
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the same period Thales, Pythagoras, and other 
Greeks, brought from Egypt and the countries of 
the East, various kinds of sdence, which they 
tauglit to their disciples. Whilst these were silently 
taking root in the schools instituted in Sicily, Italy, 
and on the coasts of Asia, every thing conspired to 
the birth and rapid improvement of the arts. 

Such as depend on the imagination, are more 
especially destined among the Greeks to the embel- 
lishment of their festivals and temples ; they are 
employed likewise to celebrate the heroic acts of 
nations, and the names of the victors in the solemn 
games of Greece. Dispensers of the glory they 
partake, the Greeks found, after the Persian war, 
more occasions than formerly to exercise these 
sublime arts. 

Greece, after enjoying for some time a pros- 
perity that increased her power,** fell into a state of 
dissension which gave a surprising degree of activity 
to every mind. ' She beheld wars and victories, 
riches and luxury, artists and monuments, multiply 
at (imce within her bosom: the festivals became 
more splendid, public spectacles more common; 
the temples .were covered with paintings, and . the 
environs of Delphi and Olympia with statues. . On 
the smallest success, piety, pr rather national vanity, 
paid a tribute to industry, excited likewise by an 
institution which turned to the advantage of th^ 

■ Diod. Sic. lib. 13. p. 72. 
VOL. I, H H 
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arts. Was a public square or edified to be deeo^ 
rated; several artists treated the same stibject: 
they exhibited their performances or their plaiiB> 
und the preference was given to him who united 
the greatest number of public sufirages in his ^ 
Tour.** More solemn competitions were instituted 
in favour of painting and musiCj at Delphi, Corinth, 
Athens, and other places. The Grecian cities 
which had known only the rivalry of armS) now 
became acquainted with that of talents : the greater 
part of them assumed a new appearance, afber the 
eicample of Athens, which surpassed them all in 
magnificence. 

Pericles wishing to give employment to a 
people** formidable to their chiefs in the inactivity 
of peace, resolved to dedicate to the embellishment 
of the city a great part of the contributions 
furnished by the allies to support tiie Petiiian war, 
and which had been hitherto kept in res^ve in*tbe 
citadel. He refH-esented that, by throwing this 
wealth into circulation, it would procure to the 
nation an abundance for the present moment,' and 
immortal glory in foturity."* The shops of artists 
and the public places were instantly filled with an 
infinite number of labourers and mechanics, whose 
exertions were directed by intelligent masters> a^r 
the designs of Phidias. These worfcs> which a 



• Plin. lib. 36. c. 5. t. ii. p. 7^5. p Hut. io Per. t. i. p. 158. 
« Id. ibid. p. 159. 
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great empire would Bcarcely have ventured to un* 
dertakci and which seemed to require a long space 
of time for their execution, were completed by a 
little republic^ in a very few years, under the 
administration of a single man, without either 
suffering in their elegance or solidity by such asto- 
nishing diligence. They cost about three thousand 
talents/* 

While these works were carrying on, Pericles 
was reproached by his eriemies with dissipating tbe 
money of the state. ** Are you of opinion," said 
be one day to the general assembly, ^^ that the 
expense is too great ?" " Far too great,** answered 
some person. " Well then," replied he, " I will 
take it entirely on myself, and inscribe my liame on 
these edifices." " No, no," exclaimed the people, 
^^ let diem be erected at the expense of the trea'- 
8ury ; arid spare nothing for their completion."^ 

A taste for the arts began to introduce itself 
among a small number of dtizens ; that for paint- 
ing and statues among the rich. The dazzled 
multitude judge of the power of a state by its 
magnificence; hence that respect for artists who 
distinguished themsdves by a happy boldness. 
Some laboured gratuitously for the republic, and 
had honours decreed them ;^ others there were who 
enriched themselves either by teaching pupils,'' or 

' Tkttcyd. lib. It. c. 13. * See note VIII. at the end of 
the volume. • Phit. in Per. t. i. p. 160. * Plin. lib 35. 
c. 9. p. 691. Suid. et Harpocr. in Polygn. " Plin. ibid.p. 694. 
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exacting a tribute from those who came to their 
workshops to admire their masterly productions.* 
Several of them, elated with the general approba- 
tion, found a still more flattering recompense in 
the consciousness of their superiority, and in the 
homage they themselves rendered to their abilities; 
nor did they blush to inscribe on their pictures, " It 
will be easier to criticise than to imitate."^ Zeuxis 
acquired such great wealth, that towards the end of 
his life he made presents of his paintings, affirming 
that nobody was rich enough to pay their value." 
Parrhasius had such an exalted opinion of himself 
as to lay claim to a divine origin.' To the intoxi- 
cation of their pride was added that of the public 
admiration. 

Though letters were cultivated more early, and 
with greater success than the arts, it may be as- 
serted that, excepting poetry, they received less 
encouragement from the Greeks. Eloquence and 
history were held in great estimation, because the 
former was necessary to the discussion of their 
interests, and the latter to the gratification of their 
vanity; but the other branches of literature owe 
their improvement rather to the vigour of the soil, 
than to any protection of the government. In 
several cities we find schools for the athletffi main- 
tained at the public expense; but no where any 

'iElian. Var. Hist. lib. 4. c. IS. 'Plin. lib. 36. c. 9. 
p. 691. Plut.' de Glor. Athen. t. ii. p. 846. " Plin ibid. 
' Id. Ibid. p. 694. 
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permanent institutions for the exercises of the 
mind. It is but lately that the study of arithmetic 
and geometry has constituted a part of education, 
and that the doctrines of natural philosophy have 
ceased to be an object of aversion and alarm. . 
Under Pericles, philosophical researches were ri- 
gorously proscribed by the Atheniains;^ and, whils^^ 
soothsayers frequently received an honourable pub- 
lic maintenance in the prytaneum,"" the philosophers 
scarcely ventured to confide their opinions to their 
most faithful disciples. Nor were they more fa- 
vourably received among other nations. Every 
whiere objects of hatred or contempt, they escaped 
from the fiiry of fanaticism only by holding truth in' 
captivity, and from the virulence of envy by a 
voluntary or constrained poverty. Though more 
tolerated at present, they are still so closely watched, 
that, on the smallest offence, philosophy would ex- 
perience a repetition of all the persecution it has 
formerly suffered. 

From these reflections we may conclude, first, 
that the Greeks have always honoured the talents 
subservient to their pleasures, more than those 
which contribute to their instruction; secondly, 
that natural have had more influence than moral 
cau9es in the progress of letters, and moral more 
than natural in that of the arts ; and thirdly, that 



^ Plut. in Per. t. i. p. 169. ^ Schol. Aristopb. in. Nub. 
V. 338. 
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the Athenians are not justified in arrogating to 
themselves the origin, or at least the perfecting of 
the arts and sciences/ Falsely do they flatter 
themselves that they have opened and pointed out 
to other nations the glorious paths of immortality f 
Nature does not seem to have distinguished them 
^om the other Greeks in the distribution of her 
favours. They have indeed invented the drama ; 
they have produced celebrated orators, two or three 
historians, and a very small number of painters, 
sculptors, and able architects; but in almost all 
these branches the rest of Greece may produce a 
multitude of illustrious names to dispute their claim. 
I do not even know whether the climate of Attica 
be so favourable to the productions of genius as 
that of Ionia and Sicily. 

Athens is not so much the birth-place as the re* 
sidence of great talents. Her riches enable her to 
employ them, and her knowledge to appreciate theit 
value : the magnificence of her festival^^ the mild* 
ness of her laws, the number and complacent cha- 
racter of her inhabitants, might alone attract within 
her walls men eager to acquire fame, who must 
have a theatre for their exertions — ^must have rivals 
and juc^es. 

Pericles attached such men to him by t^ su* 
periority of his influence ; Aspasia, by Ihe charms 
of her conversation ; and both, by a discerning es- 

* leocr. Fftfteg« t. i. p. 138. * Athen. Deipnos. Kb. 6. c. 3. 
p. 250. 
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team. Aspasia can be compared only with herself 
The Greeks were still less astonished at her beauty 
than her eloquence, and the solidity and elegance 
of her understanding. Socrates, Alcibiades, men of 
letters, the most celebrated artists, and the most 
amiable of the Athenians of either sex, assembled 
around this extraordinary woman, who commanded 
the respect of all, and conversed in all their lan- 
guages. 

This society was the model of those which have 
been since formed. The love of letters, arts, and 
pleasures, which connects all men, and confounds 
distinctions, rendered sensible the merit of a delicacy 
in language and manners. Such as had received 
from Nature the gift of pleasing, exerted every en- 
deavour to please; and this desire embellished 
talents with new graces. The tone of good com- 
pany was soon distinguishable. This, as it is partly 
founded on arbitrary conventions, and supposes a 
degree of refinement and tranquillity of mind, was 
long in purifying, and could never find its way into 
all ranks of society. In a word, that politeness 
which at first was only the expression of esteem, 
insensibly degenerated into dissimulation; every 
one wais careful to lavish attentions upon others, 
that he might receive still greater in return, and to 
flatter their self-love, that they might not wo^nd 
his own. 
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NOTB I. — ;Pa6£ 195. 

On the Dialects made use of by Homer. 

Homer frequently employs the different dialects of Greece ; 
Bnd this has been imputed to him as a fault. It is^ say these 
critics^ as if a French writer were to lay under contribution 
the dialects of Languedoc> of Picardy, and other local idioms. 
The reproach is apparently well founded. But how is it 
possible to imagine that Horner^ endowed with the readiest 
and most fertile genius^ should have allowed himself to take 
liberties^ on which the most inconsiderable poets would not 
Tenturej and have dared to create, in order to facilitate his 
versification, a fantastic language, with wliich not only pos- 
terity, but even his own age, however ignorant we may sup- 
pose it, must have been disgusted ? It is more natural there- 
fore to conclude that he made use of the usual language of 
his time. 

Among the ancient inhabitants of Greece, the same letters 
signified sounds more or less aspirated, or more or less open ; 
the same words had several terminations, and were variously 
modified. These undoubtedly were irregularities, but such 
as are common enough in the infancy of languages, and such 
as might well have subsisted for a long time among the 
Greeks, from the frequency of emigrations. When these 
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tribc0 of people were completely settled, certain modea of 
speech became peculiar to certain districts 5 and it was at this 
period that language was divided into dialects, which of 
themselves were susceptible of subdivisions. The frequent 
variations words have undergone, as we see in the most an- 
cient monuments of our own language, give us reason to 
presume that the same thing ha3 h^pened in the language 
of Greece. 

To this general reason we must add another relative to 
the country in which Homer wrote. The I5nian colony, 
which, two centuries before the birth of that poet, went to 
settle on the coasts of Asia Minor under Neleus, the son of 
Codrus, was in a great meA9Ure coipposed of lonians from 
Peloponnesus 3 but they were joined likewise by a number of 
the inhabitioits of Thebes, Phocis, and some other countries 
of Greece, (a) 

It appears to me probablci therefore, that the language 
used by Homer was formed from a mixture of th^ respective 
idioms of these emigrants with those of the ^oUans and 
other Greek colonies bordering on Ionia: but that nt length, 
by the progressive alterations common to all languages, some 
dialects were circumscribed within certain cities, and assnioed 
more distinct characters, retainingi nevertheless, varieties 
sufficient to attest the ancient confusion. And in fact, 
Herodotus who wrote four hundred years after Homer, (fi) 
admits four subdivisions iu the dialect then spoken iu 
Ionia, (c) 

Note ii.— Pagb fill. 

On Epimenidm* 

BvaaT thing relatiye to Epimenides is ftiU of obscurity. 
Soioie ancient authors make him eome to Athens about the 



(a) Pausan. fib. 7. c. 3. p. 548. (6) Herodot lib; 2. c. 53. (e)Id. 
lib. 1. c. 14i. 
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jear (SOO before Christ. Plato is the only one )Pvho refers the 

date of this journey to the year 500 before the same aera. (d) 

This difficulty has perplexed the modern critics. It has been 

said that the text of Plato was corrupted ; but this does not 

appear to have been the case. It has likewise been said that 

there were two persons of the name of Epimenides 5 but 

this supposition is destitute of probability. In fine, after 

some ancient authors^ who make Epimenides live^ 154^ IS/Tp 

nay even 299 years^ some have ventured to advance that he 

came twice to Athens^ the first time at the age of forty> and 

the second at that of one hundred and fifty, (e) It is^ indeed^ 
• 
possible that this may be true ; but it is still more so that 

Plato was mistaken For farther satisfaction^ the reader 

may consult FaMciua. (/) 

Note hi.— -Page 228. 

On ^e Authority of Fathers at Athens, 

When we see Solon depriving fathers of the power of selling 
their childret)^ as they had formerly done, we can with dif- 
ficulty believe that he allowed them to put them to death, as 
fleveral ancient writers, posterior to that legislator, have as- 
serted, (g) I should rather be inclined to credit the testimony 
of Dionysius of Halicamassus, who, in his Roman Antiqui- 
ties, (h) observes, that by the laws of Solon, Pittacus, and 
Charondas, the Greeks only permitted fathers to disinherit 
their children, or expel them their houses without suffering 
them to inflict any severer punishments. If the Greeks 
afterwards gave a greater extent to the paternal power, it is 
to be presumed that they bonrowed the idea from the Roitotan 
laws. 



(d) Plat, de Leg. lib. 1. 1. iL p. 641. (e) Corrin. Fast Attic t liL pr 
72. (/) Fabric. Bibl. Graec. t. i. p. 36 et 502. Brucker. Histor. Crit. 
PhUoB. t. i. p. 419. (g) Sext. £mpir. Pjrrhon. Hypot. lib. 3. c. 24. p. 180. 
Hefiod. ^thiop. lib. 1. page 24, Vid. Meun. The^i. Attic, lib. 1. cap. 2. 
(h) Dionys. HaUc. lib. 2. c 26. p. 292. 
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Note ir. — ^Paoe 360. 

On the Song ofHarmodius and Aristogiton. 

Athen jBus (i) has given us one of the songs composed in 
honour of Harmodius and Aristogitpn, which M. de la 
Nauze (k) has thus translated : 

" I will wear my sword covered with myrtle branches^ 
like Harmodius and Aristogiton^ when they slew the tyrant, 
and established equality of laws in Athens. 

'^ Beloved Harmodius ! thou art not dead : they say thou 
livest in the islands of the blessed, where are the swift- footed 
Achilles, and Diomed the valiant son of Tideus. 

" I will wear my sword covered with myrtle branches, 
like Harmodius and Aristogiton, when they slew the tyrant 
Hipparchus at the festival of the Panathensea. 

" May your glory be eternal, beloved Harmodius, beloved 
Aristogiton ! since you have slain the tyrant, and established 
equality of laws in Athens." 

Not* v.— Page 265- 

On the Treasures of the Kings of Persia, 

We see, by what is said in the text, the reason why Alex- 
ander found such vast sums accumulated in the treasuries of 
Persepolis, Susa, Pasagarda, &c. (l) I doubt, notwithstand-* 
ing, whether we should give credit to Justin, when he says,(m) 
that, after the conquest of Persia, Alexander annually drew 
three hundred thousand talents from his new subjects, which 
would make about sixteen hundred and twenty millions of 
French livres (or sixty-seren millions and a half sterling). 



(i) Athen. lib. 15. c. 15. p. 695. . (k) Mem. de PAcad. des Bell. Lettr. 
i 10 p. 337. (0 Arrian. lib. 3. c 16. p. 128. lb. c. 18. p. 131. Quint. 
Curt. lib. 5. cap. 6. Diod. Sic. lib. 17. p. 544. Plut. in Alex. 1 1 p. 686. 
(m) Justin, lib. 13. c. 1. 
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Note vi. — Page 290. 

On the Bridges of Boats built over the Hellespont by order of 

Xerxes, 

These two bridges began at Abydos and terminated a little 
below Sestos. It is now known^ that this passage^ which 
is the narrowest part of the strait^ is onlj about 37 5 J toises 
(or 800 yards) wide. As the length of the bridges is said to 
have been seven stadia^ M. d'Anville has from thence in- 
ferred^ that these stadia were only 51 toises (108} yards) 
each. («) 

Note vii. — Page 303. 

On the Number of Grecian troops under the Command of 

Leonidas at Thermopylae 

I SHALL now lay before the reader the estimates of Herodo- 
tus, lib. 7. cap. 202 -, of Pausanias^ lib. 10. cap. 20. page 845 : 
and of Diddoras^ lib. 11. p. 4. 



TROOPS OP PELOPONNESUS. 



AccordiDg to 
tus. 
Spartans 
Tegpat» 
Mantineans - 
Orchomeniaiaa 
Arcadians 
Corinthians - 
Phliuntiaus - 
Myceneans - 



Herodo- 

- 300 

- 500 

- 500 

- 1«0 

- 1000 

- 400 

- «00 

- 80 



Total . 3100 



According to Pau- 
sanias. 
Spartans - - 300 
Tegeats - - 600 
Mantineans - - 500 
Orchqmemans - 120 
Arcadians - - 1090 
Corinthians - - 400 
Fhliuntiana - - 1200 
Myceneans - - 80 

Total - 3100 



According to Diodorus. 

Spartans - - ;r 300 
lacedsemonians' - 700 



Other States 
Peloponnesu 



us J 



3000 



Total - 4000 



Thespians - - 700 
Thebans - . - 400 
Phocians - - - 1000 
Opuntian-LociiaDs 

Total - 5200 



OTHER STATES OF GREECE. 

Thespians - - 700 
Thebans ... 400 
Phocians - . 1000 
Locrians ... 6000 



Total - 11,200 



Milesians 

Thebans - - 

Phocians * . 

Locrians - - 



- 1000 

- 400 

- 1000 

- 1000 



Tetal • 7400 



(n) Mem. de I'Acad. des Bell. Lettr. t. xxviii. p. 334. 
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Thus^ according to Herodotus, the cities of Peloponnesus 
furnished 310D soldiers, the Thespians 700, the Thebans 400, 
the Phocians 1000; total 5300, v^thout reckoning the Opun- 
tian-Locrians, who marched in a body. 

Pausanias follows, for the other nations, the calculation 
of Herodotus, and conjectures that the Locrians amounted 
to 6000; which gives a total of 11,200 men. 

According to Diodorus, Leonidas repaired to Thermopyls 
at the head of 4000 men, among whom were 300 Spartans, 
and 700 Lacedaemonians. He adds, that this body was soon 
reinforced by 1000 Milesians, 400 Thebans, 1000 Locrians, 
and almost an equal number of Phocians ; total 7400 men. 
On the other hand, Justin (o) and other authors say, that 
Leonidas had but 40€K) men. 

These doubts would perhaps vanish, if we had all the in- 
scriptions which were engraved after the battle, on five 
<*olumns erected at ThermopylflB.(p) We still have that of 
the augUr Megidtias > (q) but this throws no light on the 
subject : the others were consecrated to the soldiers of the 
different nations. On that of the Spartans, it is said, they 
were 300 5 on another, it was inscribed, that 4000 soldiers 
of Peloponnesus had fought against three millions of Per- 
sians, (r) That of the Locrians is quoted by Strabo, whe 
does not give us the particulars : (s) the number of their sol- 
diers must have been on it. We have not the last, which 
was doubtless for the Thespians 5 for it could uot be either 
for the Phocians, who did not fight, or the Thebans, who 
had gone over to X«rxes when these monuments were 
erected. 

The following are a few reflections to reconcile the pre- 
ceding estimates : 

1. It is evident that Justin relied solely on the inscrip- 
tion in honour of the nations of Peloporinesus, when he allows 
only 4000 men to Leonidas. 

(0) Justin, lib. 2. cap. 11. (p) Strab. lib. 9. p. 490.->- (9) Hennlot lib. 
7. cap; tta. (r) Id. ibid, (i) Stiab. ibid. 
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d. Hero^otas does not fiSc the numbelr of the liocrians. It 
h only by ft slight tiot^ectare that Patisanias makes it amDWit 
to 6000» In th^ first p1ace« Strabo may be opposed to hkn> 
who positively 8ays>(0 that Leonidas received from the 
nefghboaritig nations only a small iiamber of soldiers ; and 
next, Diodorus Sicutus, who^ in his estimate, allows only 
1000 Locrians. 

3. In the enumeration of these trdops, Diodorus hasomit* 
ted the Tlvs^ilias, (») though he makes mention of tfaexh in 
the course of his narration $ (x) instead of the Thespians, he 
i^ckons 1000 Milesians* No people of this name are knoWft 
on the continent of Greece. Pauknier (g) is of opinion, that 
we should substitute the name of Malians for that of Mile- 
sians. These Malians had at first submitted to Xerxes ; (z) 
and, as we might be surprised at seeing them united with 
the Greeks, Pliulmier supposes, Drom a passage of Hero* 
dotus, (a) that they did not declare openly for tiie Persiani 
until after the fight at Thermopylse. Is it, however, to be 
pres%mied> thot> inhabitiog, as they did, an a^en country, 
they would have dared to take Up amiB agttliut a powerM 
nation, to whieh they had sworn obedience? It is mueh 
more probable, that, in the aSaar of Thenuopylie, they fur* 
nished succors neither to th^ Greeks ter Persilins^ but that^ 
after the battle, they sent some Ships to join the fleet of the 
latter. By whatever means this error has ^rept into the tstxt 
of Diodorus, I am inpUued to thtnk, that instead of 1000 
Milesians, we should read 700 Thei^ans. 

4. Diodorus adds 700 liaoedttmonians to the SOO Spni^ 
tans i and his testimony is cleady confirmed by that of Iso^ 
crates. (6) Herodotus does Hot mentioa them, {>e^hapa from 
their not beglnniiig their match till tfter Leonidas. I have!> 
however^ thought it right to admit them. Inde^ndent of 

(0 Strab. lib. 9. p. 429. (tt) Diod. lib. 11. p. 5. (x) Id. ibid. p. a. 
(y) Pltkner. £x6roit. p. 106. (s) Biod. fib. 11. p. 5. <it) Herpdot. lib. 8. 
cap. 66. (6) Isocr. in Faneg. t. L p. 164; et in Archid. t. ii. p. 62. 
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the authorities of Diodorus and Isocrates/we know that the 
Spartans seldom took the field without being accompanied 
by a body of Lacedaemonians. It is also certain, that the cities 
of Peloponnesus furnished 4000 men: this number was 
clearly expressed in the inscription placed upon their tomb ; 
yet Herodotus reckons only 3100, not thinking it necessary 
to mention the 700 Lacedaemonians, who, according to all 
appearance, joined Leonidas at Thermopylae. * 

To conclude these remarks— Herodotus carries the number" 

of the combatants to 5200^ and if we add, on the one hand, 

700 Lacedaemonians, and, on the other, the Locrians, whose 

number he has not specified, and who are stated by Diodorus 

only at 1000, we shall have 6900 men. 

Fausanias reckons 11,200 men 5 and if we add the 700 
Lacedaemonians -he has omitted > after the example of Hero- 
dotus, we shall have 11,900. Let us reduce, with Diodorus > 
the (9000 Locrians to 1000, and we shall have a total of 
6900 men. 

The calculation of Diodorus gives us 7400 men. If we 
change the 1000 Milesians into 700 Thespians, we shall have 
7100 : on the whole, therefore, we may say, that Leonidas' 
had with him about 7000 men. • 

It appears by Herodotus, (c) that the Spartans, according 
to custom, were accompanied by Helots. Ancient authors 
have not comprised them in their estimates; and possibly 
they did not exceed the number of SOO. 

When Leonidas learned that the enemy wer« attempt- 
ing to turn his army, he sent back the greater part of his 
troops, retaining only the Spartans, the Thespians and The- 
bans, which formed a nominal body of 1400 men : but the 
greater part had perished in the first attacks $ and, if we may 
credit Diodorus, (d) Leonidas had no more than 500 soldiers 
when he determined to attack the Persian camp. 

(c) Herodot. lib. 7. cap, 299; et lib. 8. cap. 25. (d) Diod. lib. 11. 

P 8, 9. 
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NoTB VIII. — ^Paob 449. 

^ On the Sums expended on the Public Edifices erected by order of 

^ Pericles, 

Thvcydidbs (e) gives us to understand^ that they amounted 

to 8700 talents 5 in which calculation he comprises not only the 

expence of the Propylaea, and other edifices built by order of 

' Fericle^, but that of tl^e siege of Potidiea. This siege, says 

1^ he elsewhere, (/) cost 2000 talents ; there would therefore only 

remain 1700 for the works undertaken by the direction of Peri- 
cles. But an ancient author (g) reports that the Propylsea alone 
cost 2012 talents. 

To resolve this difficulty, let us observe, that Thucydides has 
only given us the state of the Athenian finances for the precise 
time when the Peloponnesian war was determined on ; that the 
siege of Potidiea was then scarcdy begun ; that it lasted two 
years 5 and that the hiatorian, in the former passage, spoke 
only of the first expeaeea of the siege. Supposing that they 
then amounted to 700 talents, we will appropriate the remain* 
ing 3000 to the buildings with which Pericles embellished the 
city. SOOO talents, at 5400 livres each talent, make 16,200,000 
livres (or 675,000/. sterling) 5 but as, in the time of Pericles, 
the talent might be worth 300 livres more, we shall have 
17,100,000 livres, or 712,600/. sterling. 

(e) Thutyd. Hl>. «. c 13. (/) Id. ibid. c. 70. (g) Hcliod. ap. Har- 

pocr. et Suid. vgon^K 
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